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NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
JUST PUBLISHED. 











A New Volume in Cassell’s Blue Library. 
A WEDDING TRIP. 


A Novel, by Emmi Parvo Bazan. Trans- 
lated from the Spanish by Mary J. Serrano. 
3 vol., 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 








A New Volume in the ‘‘ Unknown”? Library, 
PHILIPPA. 


A Novelette. By ‘‘Exua.’’ 1 vol., cloth, 
12mo, unique binding, 50 cents. 

This is the first American story in this pop- 
ular series. [t is as novel in treatment as 
any other volume in this library, and ranks 
in interest with ** Mile. Ixe.”’ 








Two New Vols. in Cassell’s Sunshine Series. 
ELEVEN POSSIBLE CASES. 


Stories that could hardly be expected to 
happen, and which yet have about them the 
air of possibility, by Frank R. Srocxron, 
Epcar Fawcett, Henry Harwanp (Sid- 
ney Luska), Nym CrinKLE, Maurice THOMP- 
son, Brainarp G. SmirH, ANNA KATHER- 
INE GREEN, FRANKLIN Fy xs, INGERSOLL 
Locxwoop, Joaquin MituER, and Kirk 
Munroxr. 1 vol., 12mo, cloth, 75 cents; 
paper, 50 cents. 


MOORS AND CHRISTIANS: 


And other tales from the Spanish of ‘‘ Alar- 
con.” By Mary J. SeRRANO. 1 vol., 
12mo, cloth, 75 cents; paper, 50 cents. 














FOR SALE BY ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


- Cassell Publishing Company, 


104 & 106 Fourth Avenue, New York. 









Raa es a 
In- 
MUSICAL CURRICULUM. , For Piano In; 
By GEO. F. ROOT. bothin American 
and Foreign Fingering. Price of either Fingering 
$2.75 by mail, postpaid. 
r] 
ROOT’S NEW COURSE. ,*cr ‘hs, Kcmale 
By F. W. ROOT. moet advanced and 
most practical book for Private or <’ ass Vocal in- 
struction. Paper, $1.50; Limp Cloth, $2.00 by mail 


postpaid. 

REED ORGAN STUDIES. 4 compicte, thor: 
: Ry W.F. SUDDs. hensive set of stud- 
ies by this eminent writer. In eight Books. Price, 
50cts. each, postpaid. A thi a 

monthly magazin 
MUSICAL VISITOR. :.; Choirs and Organists. 
Contains Anthems, Voluntaries and Interesting 
Reading Matter. Single copies 15cts., $1.50 per year. 
Special terms to clubs of five or 
f 


ARENA OF SONG. .7": latest and best book 


or Singing Schools and 
By G. F. Root & 0.0.Case Conventions. Full of good 
things. Price, 60cts. postpai 


id. 
tical 
HOW TO PLAY CHORDS. a of inetrections 
for learning to play chords. Price, 50cts. postpaid. 
—PUBLISHED BY— 


THE JOHN CHURCH CoO., 
74 W. 4th 8t., 18 E. 16th &t., 
CINCINNATI, 0. NEW YORE 





The correct Writing Papers 

” . and - 

p nkenne | en ey every 
BOSTON LINEN, 


BOSTON BOND, 
and BUNKER HILL. 





SAMUEL WARD CoO., 
49 & 51 Franklin St., Boston, Mass 
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The Summer Numbers. of 


“The Century’ 


(JUNE, JULY, AUGUST) 


Will be mailed to any address, seaside or country, for 


One Dollar. 


The best Short Stories for Vacation Reading — Timely Articles, 
profusely illustrated — Bull Fights in Southern France — Paris — 
The German Emperor—‘‘ News-gathering,’’ b 
’s Estimate o 
Fights and Fighters— California Papers—Thumb-nail Sketches 
—‘¢The Squirrel Inn,’’ by Frank R. Stockton, etc., etc. 


THE JUNE NUMBER, NOW READY, 


Contains: The Ascent of the Matterhorn, Gen. Sherman’s 
Last Speech, Talleyrand’s Reply to his Accusers, Extracts from 
the Diary of a ‘‘ Gold-hunter,”’ the Education of Women, three 
complete stories, and other interesting features. 


Buy the June number of one dealer, or send $1.00 
to the publishers and have the 
numbers sent to your out-of-town add 5 


THE CENTURY CO., 33 East 17th Street, N. Y. 
CSVSVSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSVSVSVSOY 


the Manager of 
Lincoln — Indian 


une, July, and August | 





The Simplicity 
of Christianity 
By LYMAN ABBOTT 


A sermon preached in 
Plymouth Church, and re- 
cently published in The 
Christian Union. 


24 pages and cover. 
Price, 10 cents, postpaid. 
$5 a hundred copies. 


Address 
THE CHRISTIAN UNION, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, N. Y. 














MOSAICS 


We would call the attention of com- 
mittees interested in Decorating the 
Church Interior, to the use of Mosaics 
for this purpose. 

We have under way some important 
commissions in this line, and will give 
description of these, as well as any 
other informztion desired, to parties 
interested. Correspondence solicited. 


J. & R. LAMB, 


59 Carmine St., New York. 

















OLD GOLD. 


If the readers of ** The Christiwn Union” will get 
out their old gold, old silver, old jeweler. acd send 
it by mail or exp ess t us. we will send th-m by re- 
turn mail « certifi»d check for full value thereof. 

The buy’ is aod of duplicate wedding pres- 
ents a speiaity. Senco for a. 

JOANSTON & SON, 150 Bow-ry, New York. 





HEALTH BETTER THAN WEALTH. 


cial Ry yh pag eg 
DUNM, 331 Lexington Ave, cor. 2th Bt., Hew York. 
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TWO SPANISH NOVELS. 


Brunhilde ; 


Or, The Last Act of Norma, By Pedro 
A. de Alarcén. Translated from the 
Spanish by Mrs. Francis J. A. Darr. 
12mo, 311 pp. With Portrait of the 
Author. Cloth, $1; paper covers, 50 
cents. 

**A novel of very great interest, showing to good 


advantage the many brilliant iti 
opventene 18 me r quaiities and felicities 





BY THE SAME AUTHOR: 
The Strange Friend of 
Tito Gil. 


12mo, cloth. Four illustrations. Price, $1. 


‘A year’s reading may not give the seeker after 
literary novelties a tale so Prettil quaint as ‘The 
Strange Friend of Tito Gil.’ The humor is delicate 
and airy. aud th- book is the best short Spanish story 
yet translated iato Eoglish.’’"— Boston Herald. 








Free on Application.—Catalogues of our 
school and miscellaneous books, and de- 
scriptive list of the Camelot Series, ete. 


*,* For sale by all booksellers, or sent by mail, 
postpaid, on receipt of the price, by the publishers, 


A. LOVELL & CO., 
3 East Fourteenth Street, New York. 





IN A DANGEROUS CONDITION, 


Sambo—* What did the doctah say ailed 
yer mostly. Bill?” Bill—**He ‘lowed dat 
Thad a conflagration ob diseases. Fust, de 
salvation glan’s don’t insist my indigestion ; 
dat makes a torpedo liver, sose I’m liable to 
go off any minute.’’—[ Texas Siftings. 





VALUABLE SUNDAY 
SCHOOL SONGS. 
Bright Array, 2% Dr,hoynr snd Doawe 
Winnowed Songs, 2742, Garner $35 
Select Songs, 3% Rey,.D%, Pmoumer. so 
Choral Song, B22: RSs 


Sample copies mailed on receipt of price, return- 
able if not adopted. 
THE BIGLOW & MAIN COMPANY, 


81 RANDOLPH STREET, | 76 E. NINTH STREET, 
CHICAGO. NEW YORE. 
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WEEKS FOR 


D1. 


To introduce The Christian 
Union to new readers, we 
offer to send it for twenty- 
one weeks to any one not now 
a subscriber for one dollar, 


HOW 


can a dollar buy a better gift 
for your friend across the 
way ? ; 





Religious Reading for 


the Summer. 





You do not want to give all your 
summer leisure to Novels. Take a 
few of the best Devotional Books. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. 


Sermons by Lyman Axssort, D.D. 12mo, 
cloth, gilt top, $1.50. 


SPIRIT AND LIFE: 


Thoughts for To-Day. By Amory H. 
Braprorp,D.D. Vellum cloth, $1. 


BEYOND THE BOURN: 


rts of a Traveler Returned from 
he Undiscovered Country.”” By Amos 
K. Fiske. 16mo, vellum cloth, gilt top, 
$1. (Three Days in the Other World.) 


MIDNIGHT TALKS at the CLUB 


Reported by Amos K. Fiske. 16mo, 
vellum cloth, gilt top, $1. (Topics of 
= Scripture, Politics, Soctology, 
etc, 


PLYMOUTH PULPIT 
SERMONS. 


Discourses delivered “in 1873-1875 by 
Henry Warp BEEcHER. 4 Vols., gar- 
net cloth, $1.50 per vol. 


COMFORTING THOUGHTS 
For those in Bereavement, IlIness, and 
Adversity. By Henry Warp BrecuEr. 
Compiled by IRENE OvincTon. Cloth 
limp, 75 cts. ; cloth gilt, $1. 


PRAYERS FROM PLYMOUTH 
PULPIT. 


From public devotional ministrations of 
Henry Warp Bercuer. Reported and 
compiled under direction of Rev. JoHN 
Mars, in 1867. Cloth, $1.50. 


FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, New York. 








Cleanfast Black Stockings 


STRONGEST AND BEST. 


Warranted never to crock 
or fade. _Silk finish. 


Reram Branouns: 


hicago. 
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THE OCLEANFAST HOISERY CO. 
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SUBSCRIBERS’ WANTS. 


Want advertisements of forty words or less 
will be published under this oes ta” tl 
subscribers only, at 50 cents a week. D 

cents a week 1s charged for each word in 

excess of forty. 








ASMITH COLLEGE GRADUATE, of three 
years’ experience as a teacher, desires to secure & 
position in a private school for September. Latin 
and Mathematics are specialties. Or would like 
to know of a locality where there is an opening 
for a private school. Address A. T. B., 132 er- 
ton Avenue, Montclair, N. J. 


FOR SALE-—Suburban village residence, five 
miles from Scranton, one-half mile from _sta- 
tion ; four daily trains to New York and Phil- 
adelphia; twochurches. House twenty rooms; 
three acres fine fruit and shade; large barn. 


Photographs sent. Address Box 57, Factory- 
ille, Pa. 
TO LET for six weeks from August 1. a very desir- 


able furnished house in Sumwit, N. J.; ten rooms, 
large piazza. fiae view. Address Box 10, Chris- 
nion office. 


FOR SALE, HALF TRADE, or LEASE. 
$25.000 will buy my large, new, modern mansion, 
at Rochester, N Y. New carriage-house and five 
acres of first-class land; 1,186 feet frontage on 
northeast corner of Rowe and West Seventh 
Streets ; increasing daily in value ; zo and see it, 
caretaker will show youthrough. The residence 
is perfect and grand; ‘late roof, large tower, 
French plate-giass windows; beautifal hard- 
wvod finish, mahogany, walnut, cherry, oak, 
maple, butternut, chestnut, sycamore, and 
Georgia pine ; electric bells throughout ; hot and 
cold water, bathroom water closet, steam radia- 
tors in fourteen rooms; five open fireplaces, 
beautiful mantles, parquette floors; location 
sightly and quiet. Or for the use of $12,000, I 
will give a free lease for ten years, and pay the 
taxes and insurance. and give first mortgage to 
secure the $12,000. —_~ [ minutes’ drive to 
public schooi. Electric R. R. and asphalt pave- 
ment. Immediate possession, no encumbrance. 
Address Owner, W. W. Kitchen, Rockford, Il. 


TO RENT, FURNISHED—for Julv.|Large house 
in quiet village on high land. Shaded lawn, 
beautiful grove. verandas, hot water, bath, gar- 
den, ice, milk, eggs, stable, and service of a man. 

= patticulars, Box 37, Brookfield Center, 

onn. 


A LADY ina beautifu! suburb of Boston, with fine 
schools, wishes to take into her bome two voung 
girls, who would receive faithiul care. If de- 
sired, they could pursue special studies in Bos- 
ton. *Satisfactory references. Address P. O. Box 
410, Newton Center, Mass. 


TRAINED KINDERGARTNER, who is 
alady of refinement ana a teachsr of several 
years’ experience, desires a position for the sum- 
mer in a private family to teach children, or read 
to an invalid. Address J. Underwood, 9 Univer- 
sity Place, New York City. 


AN EXPERIENCED TEACHER wishes to 
teach several little girls in her own home. They 
wili receive excellent care and trainiog, physical, 
mental, and moral. in a pleasant country home, 
where they will have plenty of outdoor life 
Best of references given and required. Address 
W. T., Post-office Box 4v9, 8ag Harbor, N. Y. 


WANTED -A situation by a student ia the Sopho- 
more class of Lehigh University. as | some 
practical experience with a corps of civil engi- 
peers. Adaress Lewis D. Rights, 24 Cedar Street, 
Bethlehem, Penn. 





WANTED-—Two competent Protestant girls to do 
all the work of clergyman’s family of four per- 
sons—ove for general housework. one as nurse 
and chambermaid. Address, with references, 
P. O. Box No. 11, Aurora, Cayuga Co., N. Y. 


OLD COINS WANTED-—I will pay from two 
dollars up to six hundrea dollars apiece premium 
for certain dates of silver doilars, half-doliars, 
quarter-dollars, dimes, balf-dimes, etc.. that were 
coined between 1794 and 1883. Catalogue, giving 
full description and dates of all coins wanted and 
showing also the premiums paid for them, mailed 
to any address on receipt of ten cents in stamps 
or silver. L. Grund, 1922 Croskey Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


TO RENT. FURNISHED-—From July | to Sep” 
tember 16, a new, large house, fini:-hed in svca- 
more wood, beautifully located in the city of New 
Haven. Cars paes the door every six minutes to 
Savin Rock. Westville, Fair Haven, and surround- 
ing country. Upholstered spring beds, hair mat- 
tresses, black walnut bedsteads. Rent for the 
season, $275 If not rented, would take a rum- 
ber to board for the season. Address 250 York 
Street, New Haven, Conn. 


SMITH COLLEGE and Normal graduate 
wiil receive into her home a few giris who desire 
to finish their preparation for college or to do 
other private work during the summer. Parents 
can also bs accommodated. References given 
and required. Aadreses Box 273, Northampton, 


WANTED- Coneecrated Christian young men 
for training in institutional work according to 
the system of the Brotherhood of St. Christopher. 

mg hours, simple fare, bard work. merely 
nominal pay; but agrand work jor Christ in 
saving boys at Burnham Industrial Farm. Ad- 
drees Brother Director, Canaan Four Corners, 
Columbia Co., N. Y 


FOR ADOPTION—A bright, healthy girl, three 
months oid, Swedish parents, mother dead. Ref- 
ence given and required. Address 69 Schermer- 
hore St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


WANTED-—A situation as housekeeper; has 
filled two situations, one of eight, the other of 
twelve years, as maid and nurse. and the latter 
seven years as housekeeper. Most excellent 
references given by jacies of rank in England. 
Please address, with fuil particulans,wages, etc., 
E. W., Post-cffice, Akron, O. 
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The Remington Standard 
Typewriter 


presents the practical results achieved by 
the best inventive and mechanical 
skill, aided by capital and the ex- 
perience gained during the 
Firreen YEARs in which 
it has been the 


e Standard W; riting-Machine 
of the World. 












SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Wyckoff, Seamans & Benedict, 


327 Broadway, New York. 





Total death claims paid since January 
1, 1881, ONE MILLION DOLLARS. 

Total death claims paid since January 
1, 1881, $10,561,000.00. 


Thus the Mutual Reserve Fund Life 
Association has already paid to the wid- 
ows and orphans of deceased members more 
than Ten and One-Half Millions of Dollars 
since 1881, and has saved its living members 
by reduction of premiums more than Twenty- 
five Millions of Dollars. Its cash surplus ex- 
ceeds Two and One-Half Millions of Dollars. 
It has more than Sixty Thousand mem- 
bers. It has more than Two Hundred Mill- 
ions of Dollars insurance in force. Its new 
business since January 1, 1891—Five Months 
—exceeds Twenty-one Millions of Dol- 
lars. 

It furnishes insurance at about one-half the 
usual rates charged by the old-system com- 
panies. It has excellent positions to offer in 
its Agency Department to experienced and 
successful business men in every City and 
State. 

Its Home Office is ‘‘ Potter Building,’’ 38 
Park Row, New York. 


E. B. HARPER, President. 
Send for Circulars. 





fim The Pittsburgh Lamp 
ZL is one of those inven- 
iat > tions that seems to he 
finished. It seems to 
reach the end as to 
goodness of light 
in every way, 
and ease of 
management. 
The only care 
vit requires is 
¥. filling and wip- 
ing. 

Dirt falls out when the chimney 
is taken off, not into a pocket as 
in other central-draught lamps. 

Putting in a new wick is a very 
easy matter indeed. 

All this seems strange to one 
who knows how troublesome other 
good lamps are. 

It is in all the good lamp-stores. 
Send for a primer. e 











Pittsburgh, Pa. PITTSBURGH Brass Co. 





We invite every housekeeper to supply her 
tables regularly this summer with 


The Ferns’ Delicious 


Hams and Bacon. 











If you are not familiar with their high qual- 
ity, please TRY THEM. When you decide 
n their favor, don’t let your Grocer put you 
off with anything else. 

“Only a little higher in price, 
BUT. 299 
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THE OUTLOOK. 

Ha finding of a successor for Sir John Mac- 

donald was no easy task for the Conservative 
party in Canada, and it was not until the end of the 
week that the Hon. John J. C. Abbott was designated 
for the position. There was evidently much foun- 
dation for the report that on Friday the Governor- 
General had sent for Sir John Thompson to form a 
Government. The ex-Premier of Nova Scotia was 
the natural leader of the party, except that he was 
a Catholic; and, more than that, a convert from 
Methodism. The relation between Charch and 
State has been so close in Canada—especially 
French Canada—that Canadian Protestants are 
more intensely Protestant and Canadian Catholics 
more intensely Catholic than anything that is 
known on this side of the border. The Conserva- 
tives of Ontario were, therefore, unwilling to accept 
a Catholic Premier, though he was the strongest 
man left within their party. Senator Abbott, who 
has succeeded to the Premiership, is acknowledged 
by the Liberals to be a man of fair ability. He was, 
unfortunately, connected as legal adviser with the 
campaign contribution made by the Canadian Pa- 
cific Railway Company to Sir John Macdonald in 
1873. Yet it is to be remembered that this contri- 


bution was in nosense a personal bribe. 
* * 
* 





The difficulties of governing Austria, with its 
composite nationalities, are being very fully realized 
by the Austrian Premier, Count Taaffe. It was 
hoped, when the failure of the attempt to harmonize 
the German and Czech elements became apparent 
and the Reichstag was dissolved in January, that a 
new House would make possible a recombination of 
political groups sufficiently strong to support the 
Government with a working majority. These ex- 
pectations have not been realized. When the 
question of adopting an address to the throne came 
up, the divergence of parties was shown at once in 
the presentation of three different addresses. The 
address proposed by the Young Czechs was definite 
and insistent toa degree unusual in papers of this 
sort. The Young Czechs demanded the restora- 
tion of their language to its proper place, declared 
that heretofore the Government had entirely failed 
to do this, and broadly intimated that they would 
be satisfied only with Home Rule for Bohemia. 
Concerning the other two proposed addresses, one 
was moderate to the verge of timidity, and the 
other was described by a prominent Austrian jour- 
nal as “a masterpiece of ambiguity.” Neither 
section was willing to make concessions, and the 
House faced what promised to be a continued dead- 
lock, out of which it was assisted by the extraordi- 
nary action of its President, who left his chair and 
introduced, as a substitute for the usual address to 
the throne, an expression of thanks to the Emperor. 
All parties immediately seized upon this easy road 


out of the dilemma. ‘ 


* 

The New York “ Nation” calls attention to the 
fact that Portugal is to be added to the long list of 
countries which are struggling with financial diffi- 
culties. The total indebtedness of Portugal is now 
about $700,000,000, and the most discouraging 
feature of this indebtedness is to be found in the 
fact that it has increased about $300,000,000 in 
the last fifteen years. In other words, an indebt- 
edness of $87 per capita has increased to an in- 
debtedness of $135 per capita. Taking into con- 
sideration the resources of Portugal, her debt is one 
of the greatest in the world, and for this vast outlay 


there is very little to show. About five hundred 
miles of Government railway have been built, and 
less than eight hundred miles of privately owned 
railways have been subsidized. Every year there 
has been a deficit, and about one-half of the entire 
income of the Government is required to pay the 
interest account. Under these circumstances it is 
not surprising that Portugal finds it very difficult to 
getany more money. An attempt was made to float 
a new loan in London last year, but dismally failed. 
A syndicate of French bankers last December loaned 
the Government fifteen millions of dollars in ex- 
change for 3 per cent. bonds which were taken at 
46, and which the Government secured by a lien 
on its tobacco revenue. This, however, was only a 
makeshift. In March the Minister of Finance 
persuaded the Cortes to vote a monopoly of the 
tobacco mauufacture and to authorize a loan of 
fifty millions on that basis, but the disputes with 
England have destroyed the chance of making an- 
other loan; hence the sharp financial crisis which 
we reported two or three weeks since. The Por- 
tuguese ministers seem to be afflicted with chronic 
incapacity for dealing with finance, and the danger 
of revolution is so imminent that no minister has 
had the courage to deal with the question in the 
only way it can be dealt with—by the cutting down 
of expense and the increasing of revenue. 


* * 
* 


The eulogists of “a vigorous foreign policy” at 
Washington need to be reminded of a case that has 
too long been pigeonholed, in w hich a remarkable 
patience toward outrageous aggression is in danger 
of becoming neglect toward the sufferers. Last 
September a long series of Spanish outrages on 
American missionaries at Ponape, a Pacific island 
2,000 miles east of Manila, culminated in the de- 
struction of the mission buildings by an armed 
force and the expulsion of the missionaries. The 
Missionary Board had labored there since 1852, 
had spent $733,643, and had gathered 47 churches, 
averaging 100 members each, in the various islands 
of the Caroline group. In 1887 Spain extended 
her authority there. One of her first acts was the 
arbitrary arrest and imprisonment of Missionary 
Doane. After that, things went from bad to 
worse. Violence, with unprovoked slaughter, led to 
an uprising of the natives, and the expulsion of the 
Spaniards, who came back in force. The mission- 
aries prevailed on the people to make no further 
resistance. Then land belonging to the mission 
was seized for the erection of a Catholic church 
and buildings for the priests within sixty feet of 
the mission church. In June, 1890, another insur- 
rection was provoked, with loss to the Spaniards. 
Oar missionaries saved the lives of some, including 
the priests, by hiding them on the mission prem. 
ises. Missionary Rand devoted himself to efforts 
for peace in vain. The result was the expulsion 
of the missionaries and the destruction of their 
property. If such wanton aggressions had touched 
our commercial interests in the seal or the cod busi- 
ness, we should have had more stir about it. Per- 
haps the pending reciprocity negotiations have 
overlaid it with the mercantilism that is more 
keen for trade than for justice. Some suspect that 
Rome, whose agents at Ponape seem bent on root- 
ing out Protestantism, has secured a hold upon the 
reins at Washington. But, for whatever reason, 
Mr. Blaine has not insisted upon redress with the 
vigor expected of him, and it is high time for public 
opinion to demand a discontinuance of the policy 
of patience in a case of so serious wrong. From 
January to June is certainly long enough to wait 
for satisfaction from Madrid. Since we began to 


write these lines we have received a pamphlet 
which tells the whole story, entitled “ The Spaniards 
and Our Mission in Micronesia.” It should be 
widely read. Evidently the Missionary Board is 
discouraged by the inaction of the Government, and 
therefore put their case before the people. It is 
the first instance of the kind in American history 
that we remember ; and it ought to be the last. 


* * 
* 


The German Imperial Bureau of workingmen’s 
insurance against accidents has lately issued its 
report covering the year 1890. In the course of 
that year there were 200,439 accidents to working- 
men under the operation of the insurance laws, and 
in the cases of 42,206 of these an indemnity was 
paid. Of the total accidents calling for indemnity, 
5,922 caused death, 2,700 entire disability, 21,671 
a permanent partial incapacity, and 11,913 a tem- 
porary incapacity. The indemnity paid amounted, 
all told, to 19 981 394 marks, as against 11 464 303 
paid in 1889, 9 681 447 in 1888, and 5 932 930 in 
1887. This steady increase is mostly due to the 
extension of the insurance legislation year by year, 
so as to embrace new trades and indastries. Still, 
it appears that even within the limits of the same 
trade the accidents are much more numerous than 
formerly, and complaints are made in the report 
of the too frequent cases of “ pretended injuries.” 
The provisions of the law are such, however, that 
there is every opportunity of sifting out unworthy 
applicants for benefit under it. Cases are first 
brought before the local committee of the trade, 
from which appeal lies to 1,231 committees of arbi- 
tration, and thence to the Imperial Bureau as a 
supreme court. The report shows that working- 
men’s insurance is now operative in 372,236 shops 
and factories, where 4,742,548 men are employed. 
Besides these are to be reckoned in 8,088,698 
agricultural laborers, and 564,000 functionaries of 
the Empire, provinces, and municipalities. Thus 
Germany has provided insurance against accident 
to nearly 13,500,000 workingmen. 

* 


* 


The statistics gathered by a French Parlia- 
mentary inquiry on strikes cover the years 1852- 
89, and show a total number of strikes for that 
period amounting to 1,825. In classifying ihe 
causes of these strikes, it appears that out of every 
1,000, 474 were for an increase of wages ; 267 were 
against a diminution of wages; 105 on account of 
various complaints about the conditions of labor ; 48 
for a reduction of the hours of labor; 40 for the 
dismissal of a director, superintendent, foreman, 
etc. ; 28 on account of the dismissal of a workman, 
foreman, etc., and 14 against short time work. 
These percentages correspond very closely with 
those tabulated by Mr. Wright for the United 
States. As to duration, 600 out of every 1,000 
lasted less than 10 days; 250, 10 to 20 days; and, 
out of the whole number recorded, less than 20 
were prolonged for more than 100 days. The 
average duration appears to be about 15 days. In 
regard to the number of workingmen involved, the 
classification shows that in 300 strikes less than 50 
men were concerned; in 200, 50 to 100; in 200, 
100 to 200, and in about 50, more than 1,000. A 
total loss to French indastries of 20,000,000 days’ 
work is figured up as resulting from the strikes of 
the past twenty years. One table sets forth the 
distribution of strikes among the various trades 
and industries. From this it is seen that 40 per 
cent. of all strikes have been in the textile indus- 
tries; 19 per cent. in mining; 12 in building and 
furnishing ; 6 each among workers in clothing and 
hides, and 17 in all other occupations. As to suc- 
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cess or failure, the returns show that out of 1,000 
strikes, 247 succeeded, 583 failed, and 170 resulted 
in a compromise. 


- 
= 


The census bulletins on education contain re- 
turns which are surprising to a point which compels 
us to doubt their trustworthiness. In the Northern 
States, if we except those of the far West, the gain 
in school attendance has not kept pace with the 
gain in population. In New York, for example, the 
population has increased eighteen per cent., and 
the school enrollment less than two per cent.; while 
in Maine the population has gained two per cent., 
and the school enrollment has fallen off seven per 
cent. Over against these changes for the worse we 
find that in nearly every Southern State the school 
enrollment has increased more than twice as rapidly 
as the population. In the Gulf States the gain has 
been enormous. In Mississippi, where the popula- 
tion has gained thirteen per cent., the school enroll- 
ment has gained thirty-eight per cent. In Louisiana, 
where the population has gained nineteen per cent., 
the school enrollment has gained fifty-three per 
cent. In Texas, where the population has gained 
forty per cent., the school enrollment has gained a 
hundred and thirty-three per cent. The propor 
tion of the population enrolled in the public schools 
is reported to be much greater in Mississippi than 
in New York. We trust that in some succeeding 
bulletin the average attendance of the scholars will 
be given, so as to show what these returns actually 
mean. We fear that in Mississippi school popula- 
tion and school enrollment are synonymous items, 
for the number of children put down as enrolled in 
the public schools is surprisingly close to the num- 
ber of children in the State who would be between 
the ages of six and seventeen. We were prepared 
to learn that the Southern schools had gained on 
the Northern, but we are not prepared to believe 
that they have been advancing by leaps and bounds, 
while the Northern have been going backward at 
such a perilous pace. 


* * 
ee 


On another page will be found a chart prepared 
by Mr. F. W. Hewes, portraying the immigration 
statistics of this country for the last decade. During 
this decade our total immigration was over five 
millions, or double that of any decade preceding. 
Mr. Hewes’s chart brings out graphically how this 
immigration is divided among various countries. 
What is most notable is the increase of im- 
migration from Hungary, Russia, and Italy. In 
1880 there were but 11,000 Hungarians in this 
country. In 1890 they were coming in at the 
rate of 22,000 a year. In 1880 there were but 
35,000 Russians among us, but in 1890 substan- 
tially that number was arriving yearly. In 1880 
there were but 40,000 Italians here, while 55,000 
came in the one year of 1890. That no statistics can 
be given regarding the illiteracy of the immigrants 
is seriously to be regretted, for such statistics could 
easily be gathered, and are of the highest impor- 
tance if we are to legislate intelligently. The gross 
illiteracy, however, of the new immigration from 
southern and eastern Europe is not to be questioned. 
In both Hungary and Italy nearly one-half of the 
people cannot read or write, while in Rassia 
(according to “Spofford’s Almanac”) 91 per cent. 
cannot. In the presence of immigration like this 
one looks with regret upon the falling off in the 
comparatively cultured immigration which used to 
pour in from Ireland. The days of a vast Irish 
immigration, however, are forever gone by. The 
decennial British census just taken shows that 
Ireland's population is now but four millions and a 
half, which is half a million less than ten years 
ago, and nearly four millions less than in 1841. 

* 


bad 
- 


The New York “Sun ” publishes interviews with 
Dr. Green, Moderator of the General Assembly, 
Dr. Patton, Chairman of the committee which 
recommended the Assembly to veto the appointment 
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of Professor Briggs, and Professors Aiken and War- 
field, of Princeton Seminary. The interview with the 
former only is given with any fullness, and it really 
confirms all that is said by the New York “ Evan. 
gelist” in the passage quoted on another page, 
Dr. Green made up the committee after consulting 
with Dr. Roberts and Dr. Moore, the stated and 
the temporary clerks of the Assembly, and with 
Dr. Hayes and Dr. Patton, both of whom were 
known as pronounced opponents of Dr. Briggs. 
There is nothing to indicate that he consulted 
with any friend of Dr. Briggs, or with any 
one who represented the views of the Union 
Theological Seminary. He claims that the com. 
mittee was a perfectly fair one, but he does not 
claim that there was any member on the committee 
who represented, or was supposed to represent, the 
views which the Union Theological Seminary takes 
of the questions at issue. Indeed, the only fact 
which his interview contributes to an understanding 
of the secret history of the General Assembly is 
his statement that Dr. Patton, who was made the 
Chairman of the committee, was reluctant to serve 
upon it. It is declared in these interviews that 
Dr. Patton was disposed to do all that was gener- 
ous and fair to the Union Theological Seminary 
and to Dr. Briggs. 


o * 
x 


That the committee were disposed to do what 
they thought fair is probable. But it is certain 
that they were not in any sense impartial judges of 
what would be fair. The critics of the course of 
the Princeton men and of the General Assembly 
do not impugn the motives of either Professor 
Green or President Patton, but they do declare 
that it was singularly unparliamentary for a Prince- 
ton Moderator to appoint a Princeton official as 
Chairman of a committee to pass judgment upon a 
question concerning the interests and well-being of 
an institution theologically a competitor, if not 
a rival, of Princeton Seminary. No Speaker of 
the House of Representatives would ever have 
thought, under similar circumstances, of appoint- 
ing a committee without a single representative 
of the minority upon it. Politically speaking, 
intrusting the reputation of Dr. Briggs to a com- 
mittee presided over by Dr. Patton would be as 
if the question of Grover Cleveland’s soundness 
in the Democratic faith were submitted to a 
committee of which Governor Hill should be the 
Moderator, and composed wholly of men who 
belong to Governor Hill's wing in the Democratic 
party. The New York “Sun ” editorially expresses 
what is undoubtedly the view which the average 
layman, not ecclesiastically prejudiced, will take of 
this whole transaction : 

“The fight against Dr. Briggs was substantially a fight 
between Union and Princeton, the one representing progress- 
ive theology and the other conservative. Whatever Union 
lost Princeton would gain. If students were driven away 
from Union, the seminary to which they would go would be 
at Princeton. If Union was discredited with the Presby- 
terians, Princeton would be vindicated, and its power would 
be strengthened and enlarged. 

‘* Princeton, accordingly, was profoundly interested in the 
contest which the General Assembly was expected to decide, 
Practically it was one of the two competitors in the inter- 
collegiate theological game. How did Princeton manage 
the contest? It made one of its professors the Moderator 
of the General Assembly, and this Moderator made Presi- 
dent Patton, of Princeton, the Chairman of the committee 
to deal with the case of Dr. Briggs, putting on it also no 
member representing the views of the competing Union 
Seminary, to explain and protect its interests. Princeton, 
therefore, had everything its own way. It was both con- 
testant and umpire ; for whatever was reported by the com- 
mittee of which the President of Princeton was the head 
was sure to be adopted by an Assembly that had elected a 


Princeton professor as its Moderator. Princeton was sure 


towin....” 
x * 
* 


The possibilities of electric rapid transit in this 
city are just now of great importance in view of the 
fact that the Rapid Transit Commission has agreed 
upon a plan fora road on the west side of the city, 
the lower part of which will be through a very deep 
tunnel. Opponents of the rapid transit system, 
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and, in particular, of the method recommended by 
the Commission, seem to confine their criticism to 
the statement that such a deep-tunnel road would 
necessarily be dark, smoky, and uncomfortable in 
every way. Mr. Jay Gould, we notice in one of the 
papers on Monday, declares himself heartily in favor 
of a rapid transit system, but enters into an elaborate 
attack on the deep-tunnel idea. Of course Mr. Gould 
stands first of all for the elevated railroad system, 
and his position seems to be the rather sophistical 
one of declaring that he earnestly hopes for rapid 
transit, while at the same time throwing cold water 
on the only practicable scheme which has yet been 
completed. In view of these facts, it is of interest to 
note how an electric deep-tunnel rapid-transit sys- 
tem has, in point of fact, worked in London. A 
correspondent of the Boston “Herald” recently 
gave a graphic and readable account of the success- 
ful operating of the Greathead tunnel, which runs 
between London Bridge and Stockwell. He says : 
“A journey on the underground steam line (ordi- 
nary) of London is a terror; a journey upon the 
underground electric line (deep) is a pleasure.” 


From his description of the tunnel in detail it 
seems that the passenger is carried down from the 
sidewalk by very large semicircular elevators, 
which contain fifty people each, to a distance of 
seventy-five feet below the street level. While 
there he finds himself in a sort of cave lined with 
enameled tiles, and thoroughly lighted and venti- 
lated. The trains are of three cars each, con- 
structed after our American fashion with doors at 
each end, but without windows, for, as this writer 
says, fishes in subterranean rivers need no eyes, 
and passengers on subterranean railways do not 
wish to look out of windows. The electric appa- 
ratus is contained in a sort of engine controlled by 
two men, and having all possible safety appliances. 
The train starts from the station on the down grade, 
and arrives at the next station on the up grade; 
thus the speed at the start is helped by gravity, and 
it is possible to come to a stop at the next station 
without reversing theengine. These London traing 
go at the rate of between twenty and twenty-two 
miles an hour, and can surpass this speed if desired. 
The correspondent states that the motion is pleasant, 
the cars run smoothly, and every one is favorably im- 
pressed with the brightness, lightness, and cleanliness 
of the whole system. Under the Greathead method 
of tanneling the cost of construction is very much 
less than under the old systems; iron shields are 
employed instead of masonry, and obstacles of wa- 
ter, rock, or difficult soil are easily overcome. The 
line has been in operation less than six months, and 
it is so popular that at present accommodation can- 
not be furnished to all passengers. The system is 
to be at once extended and increased. If there is 
any reason why this method cannot be applied to 
the proposed rapid-transit deep tunnel in this city, 
this reason has not been presented by Mr. Jay 
Gould, nor by any of the paid advoeates of the ele- 
vated roads. 

* ™ * 

A bill is pending in the Legislature of Illinois 
making it a criminal offense to personate the spirit 
of a deceased person, or by trick, device, or me- 
chanical contrivance to represent the spirit of a de- 
ceased person for the purpose of profit or gain. 
The act is made in terms not applicable to theatri- 
cal representations. Its object is plain—namely, 
to bring under the law the bogus mediums who use 
tricks of legerdemain and ventriloquism to deceive 
the unwary. It is not, if we read it aright, in any 
sense directed against Spiritualism or Spiritualists 
as such. Any law directed to that end would be 
elearly an invasion of religious liberty; but those 
who believe in Spiritualism should be, one would 
think, the first to welcome a law punishing with 
fine and imprisonment hypocritical pretenders who, 
by tricks and devices, imitate the communications 
with the spiritual world in which the Spiritualists 
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believe, and who thus bring disrepute and dishonor 
upon their‘creed and their practices. 
* * 


‘ 


a 

GrenERAL News.—Criminal proceedings are to 
be instituted in Paris against M. de Lesseps and 
other directors of the Panama Canal Company on 
the ground that they misled investors by false repre- 
sentations.—The strike of omnibus-drivers in 
London has been settled ; concessions were made 
by the company as to wages, but the men failed in 
their chief point of complaint, which was against 
certain safeguards introduced to prevent the com- 
panies from being cheated by the men.——The 
Congressional party in Chili has issued a circular 
address to the European powers asking to he recog- 
nized as entitled to the rights of belligerents. 
Through the collapse of a bridge on the Moenchen- 
stein and Basel Railway in Switzerland on Sunday 
last an excursion train was thrown into a raging 
torrent and sixty persons or more were killed out- 
right, several hundred being eeriously injured. 
The Inman Line steamship “City of Rich- 
mond ” arrived on Sunday off Ireland with a fire in 
her hold which had been burning for several days ; 
it arose, probably, from some chemical combustion 
among the bales of cotton in the crate; the fre- 
quency of such fires raises the question whether 
the carrying of cotton in this form by ocean steam- 
ships having hundreds of- passengers on board 
should not be restricted in some way. Recent 
elections in Holland have resulted favorably for 
the Liberal party. The steamship “ Itata” is 
on its way to California under guard of our war- 
ship ‘ Charleston.” Bishop Potter preached 
the baccalaureate sermon before Cornell University 
last Sunday.——On Monday the President issued 
a proclamation stating that an agreement has been 
reached with Great Britain for a modus vivendi in 
regard to the seal question. It prohibits the killing 
of seals in Behring Sea east of the line laid down 
by the treaty of 1867 with Russia, except that not 
more than 7,500 may be killed annually on the 
islands for the subsistence of the natives. 


























THE POPE’S ENCYCLICAL. 


HE Christian Union in its Outlook report of 

the Pope’s Encyclical on the Labor Problem 
did the Holy Father unintentional injustice, 
because injustice was done to him by the cable 
abstract on which we relied. The Encyclical is 
now published in full, and its judicial temper, its 
Christian spirit, and its calm courage make it a 
model which the religious teachers of other churches 
might profitably study. To condense into a para- 
graph a page and a half of the New York “Sun” 
is not easy, without repeating the injustice of our 
previous paragraph ; but we will make the attempt. 

THE ENCYCLICAL CONDENSED. 


The elements of a labor conflict are unmistak- 
able: in the enormous fortunes and consequent 
despotism of the few, in the poverty of the masses 
and their necessary combination for protection. 
Workingmen are given over to the callousness of 
employers and the greed of unrestrained competi- 
tion ; they suffer from rapacious usury, they are 
burdened by “a yoke little better than slavery 
itself.” For these evils State Socialism is no 
remedy. It would rob the possessor of his prop- 
erty; would strike at the interests of every wage- 
earner by making his individual betterment impos- 
sible and robbing him of his liberty ; would bring 
the State into a sphere which is not its own; 
would deteriorate character by depriving it of the 
advantage of foresight, prudence, and economy ; 
would forbid parents to provide for their children ; 
would break in upon and interfere with the family 
which is the foundation of society ; and would end 
in the “ leveling down of all to the same condition 
of misery and dishonor.” “Our first and most 
fundamental principle, therefore, when we under- 
take to alleviate the condition of the masses, must 
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be the inviolability of private property.” Assum- 
ing this principle, we must look first to religion and 
the Church for relief. Religion and the Church 
must teach men patience; must enable them to 
realize that suffering and toil are the lot of humanity, 
and will be as long as humanity endures; must 
draw rich and poor together by reminding each of 
its duties to the other. These duties the Holy 
Father specifies in detail and with very close prac- 
tical applications to the forms of injustice which 
characterize modern industry. He lays special 
stress upon the obligations of the rich toward the 
poor, emphasizing the fact that “ it is one thing to 
have a right to the possession of money, and 
another to havea right to use money as one pleases.” 
The first right the Pope asserts, the second he 
denies. The possessor must “ not consider his out- 
ward possessions as his own, but as common to all, 
so as to share them without difficulty when others 
are in need.” He must, therefore, be rich in char- 
ity as well as just. State organized relief cannot 
serve in lieu of this Christian charity. Yet the 
State has a part to play. It must consult for the 
common good, and recognize the truth that the 
more that is done for the workingman by general 
laws, the less need will exist for special relief. 
Justice demands that the interests of the poorer 
portion be carefully watched over by the admin- 
istration, in order that the laborers may them- 
selves share in the benefits which labor creates. 
If, on the one hand, property and rights are 
interfered with by strikes and boycotts; if, on 
the other hand, the health, education, family life, 
morals, or religious opportunities of the working- 
man are interfered with by the conditions of labor, 
it is right to call on the authority of the law to 
interfere. Particularly, since the public peace is 
threatened by labor battles, the law should be before- 
hand, and provide for a removal of the causes 
which produce such public disturbances and dis- 
asters. Above all, no man should be allowed to 
“outrage with impunity that human dignity which 
God himself treats with reverence,” and no man 
has a right to consent himself to be subject to 
such treatment. Hours of labor, especially in 
mines and quarries and similar unsanitary condi- 
tions, should be shortened ; child labor and woman 
labor should be regulated and limited ; Sunday rest 
and other reasonable rest should be provided for 
all; and, even if free contract is interfered with 
by such regulation, wages should be made “ enough 
to support the wage earner in reasonable and frugal 
comfort.” The law should facilitate the working- 
man in obtaining a share in the land, and should 
guard him against excessive taxation. Finally, 
most important of all “are workingmen’s associa- 
tions,” which have produced excellent results in the 
past, and which have the same basis of absolute 
right with society itself; namely, the right of men 
to combine for their common good. It would be 
of great advantage that they be multiplied, be 
made religious in their spirit and character, and 
unite workingmen and employees instead of sepa- 
rating them from each other. In fine—and with 
this sentiment the Holy Father concludes—the 
question of the workingman is the question of the 
hour, and to it the Church should give a prompt 
and a patient attention. 


In this summary we have made no attempt to 
reproduce the arguments by which the Holy Father 
commends his conclusions to the faithful. He 
speaks not as with authority, except the authority 
of reason. And if some of his arguments might, 
by a skillful dialectician, be turned in favor of the 
Socialism which he condemns, others of them are 
so profound in their views of man and his relation 
to society, as to make the Protestant regret that so 
clear and cogent a thinker should be condemned to 
waste, in details of ecclesiastical court life, an in- 
tellect which might have been profitably spent in 
the investigation and elucidation of the most funda- 
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mental principles of modern social and industrial 
life. If he gives what will seem to American 
readers undue prominence to State Socialism, the 
critic must remember that on the continent of 
Europe State Socialism is a serious movement, not 
the mere fashionable fad that it isin the United 
States. Finally, if it must be conceded that the 
Holy Father has said nothing new, nothing that 
has not been said before, and possibly as well said, 
by the advocates and representatives of the New 
Political Economy, it must also be gratefully ree- 
ognized that this one Encyclical has brought the 
Church of Rome into line with industrial reform ; 
that, if the Pope does not lead the procession, he 
augments it with a magnificent reinforcement ; that, 
if he inaugurates no movement, he adds to the 
movement already inaugurated a momentum which 
no other living man could have given to it. For, 
epitomized in single sentences, 
THE POPE SAYS: 

That there is a Labor problem. 

That workingmen are suffering under gross in- 
justice. 

That it is the duty of the Church to concern 
itself with these facts. 

That wealth is a trust, and must be administered 
as a trust. 

That hours of labor should be such as to give 
time for soul-culture. 

That wages should be such as to give opportunity 
for acquisition of property. 

That, if these results cannot be secured by free 
contract, the law should interfere. 

That Labor arbitration should take the place of 
Labor battles. 

That Labor organizations should be encouraged. 

That woman labor and child labor should be 
regulated and reduced by legislation. 

That the factory acts are right in principle. 

That the Church, the State, free Labor Organiza- 
tions, and Capitalists should all co-operate in Labor 
reform. 


These are all Christian Union positions. We 
did not expect ten years ago to live to see them 
advocated from the Vatican by the Pope. 

The world moves. 








AN OMINOUS ALLUSION. 


Ar English newspaper, in commenting on the 
connection of the Prince of Wales with the 
baccarat scandal, reminds its readers of the famous 
scandal of the Diamond Necklace, which, in spite 
of her casual counection with the affair, brought 
such reproach on Marie Antoinette. The reminis- 
cence is ominous, for the Diamond Necklace rev- 
elation was a prelude to the fall of the French 
monarchy. The frankness of the English press in 
its comments on the connection of the Prince of 
Wales with the baccarat scandal has astonished 
even those who thought they knew how largely Eng- 
lish opinion has emancipated itself from old tra- 
ditions of loyalty to the throne. The insecurity of 
the basis on which the English monarchy rests 
has been suddenly revealed to the world. Some of 
the severest things that have been said about the 
Prince have come, not from the Liberal, but from 
the Conservative press. It is the Conservatives 
upon whom the blow falls heaviest. Their position 
is, at best, a difficult one, and any incident which 
diminishes the popular respect for royalty makes 
their réle in public life still more arduous. The 
future King of England could not do a worse 
thing for himself just now than to give the 
impression of vulgar surroundings, and that is pre- 
cisely the impression which the Prince of Wales has 
managed to convey. It is not so much indignation 
as disgust which is felt in England, and disgust is 
a very dangerous feeling toward any ruler in a 
monarchical country in these days. The “Chron- 
icle” brings the heaviest accusation against the 
Prince, in its charge that he had violated the pledge 
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of secrecy, and that through this breach of honor 
the story of the scandal got abroad. “The St. 
James's Gazette,” which represents aristocratic opin- 
ion, puts the matter very strongly when it comments 
on the endeavor of the friends of the Prince of 
Wales tokeep the baccarat scandal private: “They 
knew that the public would look with dislike upon the 
conduct of an honored guest who, staying at a 
country house, insists upon playing baccarat, in 
spite of the fact that his host disapproves, with a 
promiscuous company, including boys and women, 
and that he is so inveterate a worshiper of this 
method of winning other people’s money that he 
brings his own materials with him. The plain truth 
is that there is a rowdiness, coarseness, and vulgar- 
ity of tone about society which has been steadily 
growing of late years.” “The Christian World” 
declares that “the throne rests upon the foundation 
of public opinion only. A few more scandals like 
that of Tranby Croft would destroy this foundation, 
and Edward VIII. would never be crowned.” 

The affair brings out very clearly a fact which is 
sometimes forgotten, that social dissipations, or 
what are called the amusements of the “ fast set” 
in society, are always, and necessarily, not only 
dangerous but vulgar. Without attaching undue 
importance to the newspaper stories of scandal in 
high life, which are always more or less exagger- 
ated, there is painfully conclusive evidence that in a 
certain set of English society, which includes some 
of the foremost people, there is not only a distinct 
lack of morality, but an unmistakable atmosphere 
of vulgarity. The public and private scandals of 
late years, known to all those who know anything 
about English society, have been characterized by 
a touch of coarseness which seems to indicate a 
decay not only of moral fiber, but of social refine- 
ment. It is a great misfortune for English society 
that the contrast between the friends of the Queen 
and those of her son is so great, and that while the 
Court has always stood for purity and for at least 
a decent regard fur the arts and the refinements of 
life, the court of the Prince has stood mainly for 
a gross kind of pleasure. If there is any justifica- 
tion to-day for the popular support of the British 
Crown, it should lie in its moral, intellectual, and 
social leadership; in the fact that it uses great 
position, high culture, and leisure for the purpose 
of maintaining a noble ideal of a great society, not 
strait-laced nor puritanical, but sound in morals, 
gracious in manners, allying to itself by a natural 
affinity the arts, literature,and science. Sach a 
monarchy might perhaps justify itself, and long 
remain based on the consent of the governed. 
But the Prince of Wales is bent, apparently, on 
representing a different ideal ; an ideal which is not 
only without a touch of imagination and noble 
relation to the highest things, but which is distinctly 
vulgar. That the English people will accept such 
an ideal of royalty we do not believe ; the society 
which tolerated George the Fourth is a thing of 
the past. 


AT WHAT SEASON WAS THE WORLD 
CREATED ? 


N a recent address before the State Association 

of Congregational Churches, Dr. R. W. Ray- 
mond mentioned as a sample of the courageous 
and consistent literalism of the last generation one 
of the introductory notes in Cruden’s Concordance, 
discussing the season at which the creation oc- 
curred, and favoring the conclusion that it was 
autumn, because (among other reasons) apples 
were ripe! Several persons have since made in- 
quiry as to this passage, not having found it in 
Cruden under the word creation. It will be found 
(we think in all editions of the Concordance, 
though we have examined only the American edition 
of 1841, from the tenth London edition) under 
World, as follows : 


‘* It is also inquired at what season of the year the world 
was created. The generality of the fathers think it was 
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created in the spring. But a great number of others, 
among whom are the most learned chronologists, contend 
that the world was created in autumn. They urge: 1. 
That the Hebrews, the Egyptians, and most of the Orientals 
began their year at autumn, which custom they had re- 
ceived from their ancestors, and they from the first men, 
who would naturally commence their year from the time 
when the world began. 2. When God created Adam and 
Eve, and all other animals, He was to provide them with 
necessary nourishment. 3. There was fruit upon the trees 
in the.Garden of Eden, Gen. iii., 2,3. It was therefore 
autumn, they say, in whatever place we suppose Adam to 
have been created.”’ 


Those who have felt incredulous that such 
reasoning as this should be found in books of Bib- 
lical study still in common use, may be interested 
to know that the Rev. Dr. Talmage, of Brooklyn, 
in a sermon preached May 24, 1891, narrated the 
Creation at length, upon Scriptural authority, with 
running comments, and (as the newspapers reported 
him, and as we are assured by persons who were 
present) declared that it took place in May, begin- 
ning at four o’clock on Monday morning! We 
suspect that Monday must have been a slip of the 
tongue. If not, the Doctor is a heretic, and in 
danger of the Presbytery. But correcting that 
slight error, he is in accord with “the generality 
of the fathers,” though not, as Cruden says, with 
“the most learned chronologists.” 

As to his further reported declaration that light 
was first created, in order that the admiring hosts 
of heaven might have the opportunity to see the 
glorious exhibition that followed, we do not feel so 
sure that the generality of the fathers would be 
with him. Possibly they would find fault with him 
for adding a piece of purely human speculation to 
the infallible reeord. But something must be 
pardoned to the contagious spirit of the age. When 
General Assemblies are tampering with Scripture 
and substituting “creative days” for the good old 
days of Moses; when orthodox but fallible scholars 
are busy “reconciling ” the simplicity of the letter 
of Scripture -with the presumptuous conclusions of 
Science, the preacher who does not yield an iota 
of the letter as to the mode of the divine activity, 
but simply explains the motives of it, should have 
due credit for conservatism, as well as courage. 








A NEW STUDENT LIFE IN FRANCE. 


INCE the Franco-Prussian war, physical culture 
has become popular in France. A multitude of 
gymnastic societies have spread through the country. 
These societies were organized with a view of a 
possible struggle with Germany, but while the first 
purpose has disappeared, the societies and their 
benefits have continued. It is, however, in the 
schools, colleges, lycées, and higher institutions of 
learning that physical education, as such, has been 
recognized. A few influential professors of Paris, 
who had lived in England, took the matter to heart, 
and made a real revolution in the habits of French 
students. Apart from the regular training of the 
gymnasium, they have introduced base-ball, foot- 
ball, cricket, fencing, riding, and running as recrea- 
tions in the place of the former unhealthy, passion- 
ate reading of worthless novels. A strong enthu- 
siasm for athletics was generated, not only in the 
schools, but also in families. Competing games 
between different schools came to be considered 
real events. The Government established a day of 
sports, more popular in the fashionable world than 
any other day. It is called the Lendit. The re- 
sults, so far, are gratifying. Students are to-day 
stronger and healthier than their p redecessors. 

M. Anatole France lately said in “ Le Temps ” 
that French students bave ceased to be Voltaireans. 
This eminent critic referred to their religious be- 
lief, but it applies also to their mental habits. The 
changes that have taken place in the domain of 
French education have opened all the avenues of 
knowledge to French students. The old methods 
have been corrected, after an extensive study of 
those of other nations. The stores of erudition of 
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England and Germany added to those of France 
have occasioned a ferment that was. bound to 
explode the verbal quibbles of Voltaireanism, which 
had been the dominant tendency of French erudi- 
tion. Intellectually considered, Voltaireanism was 
at once frivolous and shallow; “it was the victim 
of words whose dominion it ever ignored,” and 
represented the intellectual and religious spirit of 
polemical generations. The causes that once called 
this spirit to existence have ceased to act, and what 
was formerly an instrument of polemics seems to 
them unworthy of candid students of truth. The 
school of French thinkers represented by Renan, 
known by its dilettanteism, has tost as much ground 
among them as intellectual Voltaireanism. The 
spectacular world of the author of the “ Vie de 
Jesus ” has lost its charm for them. The same 
recoil is visible in their attitude toward science. 
We refer to a science that is exclusive, narrow, 
that would crush man by its fatalistic determinism, 
and would not only lower him, by depriving him 
of motives for action, but would imprison his mind 
in one of the water-tight compartments of the 
material universe, shutting out God, the soul, im- 
mortality, and liberty. On the other hand, they 
are devoted to that higher science which has brought 
them to see the connection of all thought, of all 
truths, of material and spiritual forces, of all men, 
and of all human needs. No generation of French 
students seems to have had a deeper sense of 
solidarity. Such tendencies would logically lead 
to cosmopolitanism, but modern French students 
do not pride themselves upon their logical consist- 
ency as former students did; they are intensely 
patriotic, and, for the most of them, the claims of 
the patrie are supreme. 

The improvement in the health of French 
students and their sounder thinking have done 
much to quicken their activity. In this respect 
they are becoming more like American than like 
English students. Their philanthropy is well known 
in Paris and in other great cities. They are not dis- 
couraged by the consciousness of the disproportions 
between their possible efforts and some impossible 
ideals which make Amiel’s life a sad failure. They 
have not, like him, “the disease of the ideal.” It 
might be said that they are remarkably free from 
the illusions that have greatly deceived their prede- 
cessors. They lack the passionate fire which half 
a century ago led Parisian students to take sides in 
the battle between Classicists and Romanticists. 
They have not the political spirit of the students of 
the Second Empire, who, when addressed by young 
Gambetta, seemed capable of great achievements 
and of great follies. They are hostile to politicians 
and demagogues. Boulanger had no fiercer op- 
ponents in Paris than they. This does not mean 
that political problems do not interest them, but 
that political problems have assumed a new form. 
French society has appeared to them like an organ- — 
ism not to be improved by political shibboleths, but 
by labor, intelligence, art, and religion. 

The statement of Anatole France in reference to 
the unpopularity of religious Voltaireanism was 
lately indorsed by the Viscount M. de Vogiié, Pro- 
fessor Lavisse, Eugtne Réveillaud, and many oth- 
ers. ‘ Le Temps,” “ Le Journal des Débats,” “ Le 
Figaro,” “La Revue Chrétienne,” and “La Re- 
vue des Deux Mondes” have published articles that 
might be read as the necrologies of Voltaireanism. 
The spirit that broke away from the authority and 
affirmations of Catholicism has at last come to 
loathe the superficial, ironical negations of Vol- 
taireanism. The first contracted the moral life of 
France, the second tended to dry it upand ruin it. 
The first leads men to revolt, the second to de- 
spair; but young Frenchmen are burning with the 
desire for action, and materialism cannot give them 
sufficient motive. Hence their new attitude towards 
religion. Some students have returned to Catholi- 


cism, a large number have accepted a vague the- 
ism, and others are now studying religion with 
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the same dispassionate spirit with which they 
study any scientific problem. To be sure, it 
is neither the philosophical nor the theological 
aspect of religion that draws their attention, but 
the ethical and sociological. They do not ask, “Is 
there a probability of the supernatural?” but they 
see the difficulty of preaching morality without 
divine sanction. Nor do they ask, “Is religion a 
morbid feeling?” but rather, “Can human soci- 
ety do without it?’ This is the form which the 
inquiries of the students tend to take; but 
above it all there floats a reverence for religion, a 
rospect for religious convictions, that is altogether 
new. In an able editorial “Le Temps” lately said, 
“ A sort of vague Evangelism is in the air which 
we breathe about all the institutions of learning of 
the country.” The Viscount E. M. de Vogiié says, 
“The spirit of our higher schools, even of those 
which were known as the citadels of irreligion, is 
undergoing important modifications. The dis- 
position formerly known as Voitaireanism is becom- 
ing a very rare phenomenon.” Professor Lavisse, of 
the Sorbonne, says, “ One of the signs of the life of 
our young men is the nostalgy of the divine.” A 
more characteristic impression could not be found. 
There is among them a sense of spiritual home- 
lessness which is momentous, and which forces 
important duties upon thoughtful Christians. 

In 1885, Dr. J. Wychgram, a Leipsic professor, 
published an able book entitled “'The Education 
of Women in France.” Speaking with admiration 
of what the French Republic has done for the 
education of its citizens, he says, ‘I am firmly con- 
vinced that when the youth now in the public 
schools reach maturity a totally different spirit 
will animate the nation.” This opinion, resting 
upon long and patient investigations, is daily find- 
ing justifications in confirmatory results among the 
common people. It is so even to a greater degree 
among those favored with the benefits of higher 
education. France has for twenty years been led 
by the thought of one of the utterances of Jules 
Simon: “The nation that has the best schools is 
the first nation; if it is not so to-day, it will be so 
to-morrow.” The advantage of such a formula is 
that its faithful application will reveal and correct 
its deficiencies, and the importance which religion 
has come to assume for French students is at once 
an evidence of the truth just stated, and one of 
the most hopeful signs of the future of France. 








DR. DE COSTA PROTESTS. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

I am surprised to find in your paper an article like 
that which refers to me. Such things appear in the 
daily press, but one has aright to better treatment in 
a Christian journal. Let me say, therefore, that it is 
simply false that either myself or my brother corre- 
spondent attempted “to give currency to a whispered 
accusation and to shun responsibility for it by conceal- 
ing his name.” The letter in question respecting Dr. 
Brooks was written by a person of character and truth, 
who authorized me to use it. Extracts from it were 
sent to the bishops by me, over my name, with the 
name of the writer, the bishops being at perfect liberty 
to make the name known if they saw fit. The writer 
of the letter no more than myself had the slightest 
desire to have the name withheld, being a person of 
convictions and having the courage of them; yet you 
talk about cowards shuaning responsibility ! 

I am sorry that a journal like The Christian Union 
should lend itself to such policy, especially as I have 
brought no charge against the orthodoxy of Dr. Brooks, 
and have distinctly stated that I did not identify his 
views with those of Dr. Newton. Dr. Brooks has de- 
clared that Dr. Newton simply uses his allowable lib- 
erty in teaching as he does, and I am opposed to the 
confirmation of Dr. Brooks on that ground, as I do not 
believe that any minister of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church has a right to hold or teach the views I refer 
to. I trust that in justice you will print this letter. 

B. F. Dz Costa. 


The paragraph of which Dr. De Costa complains 
was not based on newspaper reports, but on a letter 
over his own signature, published in the “Tribune.” 
Whatever he may have done in his communications to 
the bishops,.to the public he gave no name as an 
authority for his statement, but became the purveyor 
of an anonymous communication, and this the communi- 
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cation of one who purported to give an account to the 
public of a private conversation, and for the purpose 
of affecting the judgment of the Church and the pub- 
lic as to the fitness of Dr. Brooks for a public station. 
In our judgment, this is a wholly illegitimate method 
of conducting a controversy, whether ecclesiastical or 
political, and we must simply reaffirm our previous 
condemnation of it. If Dr. De Costa thinks Phillips 
Brooks an unsafe bishop because he would allow the 
preaching of views which are heretical, he does rightly 
to oppose the confirmation of Dr. Brooks’s election ; 
but it is not right, as a means of opposing that election, 
to give to the public anonymous reports of private 
conversations. 








THE SPECTATOR. 
IN THE MOUNTAINS. 
IN TWO PARTS.—I. 


At four o’clock in the afternoon, lately, the Specta- 
tor and his friend crept through a crevice in the rocks 
and stood belated upon the capstone of The Wittem- 
berg—except one, the highest peak in the Catskills— 
facing a gale which threatened to carry us bodily over 
into that silver streak off eastward called the Hudson. 
Here we were, we two, alone, tired, cold, and hungry, to 
spend the night as best we could. A faint path led 
backward from the bald capstone into the spruce and 
down two or three ledges into a realm of moss—and 
what moss it was! Lichens and fungi grew there, as 
well as inconspicuous, thread-like, and branching mosses; 
but the great body was of that character called 
cushiony. Two or three feet deep in some hollows, 
it was everywhere several inches in thickness and of 
unlimited extent. Over all the harsh surfaces of the 
loose blocks of conglomerate with which the summit 
was strewed lay the rich padding of this plush-like moss, 
rounding each angularity, curtaining many a crevice, 
creeping upon the moldering logs, making a rounded 
hillock of every decaying stump, and enveloping the 
trunks of all the trees, with hypocritic care wrapping 
them more tightly the feebler they become. 


* * 
* 


Now, it should be understood that when we started in 
the morning we expected to get down into the valley 
again by night, and were quite unprepared for rough 
camping on this cold summit; but unexpected difficulties 
and delays had met us, and here we were. The first 
requisite was water, and at length a little spring-pool 
was found. The next requisite was a fire, and this 
meant hard work, for while the summit abounded with 
dead trees the spruce limbs were almost too tough to 
break, and we had no ax or large knife. It took us 
three or four hours to gather fuel enough to keep a fire 
going till midnight, and spruce is poor fuel at best. 
Where we should make camp was another serious ques- 
tion, for the thick moss was saturated with water and 
would by no means do to sleep upon. Finally we dis- 
covered a spot, just at the brink of a cliff, where the 
rock was very thinly covered by a growth of crinkly 
blue lichens for thejmost part ; and there a fire was set 
going for warmth and comfort, not for cooking. We 
had with us some slices of tough bread, eight or ten 
boiled eggs,and a quart or so of cold coffee held in a 
glass jar. Just as we were sitting down to this forlorn 
supper, however, I stumbled upon a perfect treasure—a 
castaway tin can, which would hold water! Five min- 
utes later our coffee was hot, instead of cold, and we 
had thus multiplied our comfort by ten. There was 
too much sugar in the coffee and toc little in the bread; 
an excess of salt in our butter and a lack of it for our 
eggs, but weariness and cold made us laugh at this and 
philosophically consider that our stomachs would read- 
just the disproportions. 


* * 
* 


The hour between dark and bedtime beside a camp- 
fire, smoking our pipes and talking with that confiden- 
tial and free spirit which belongs to such an hour 
between chums, is justly prized by all woodsmen; but 
the increasing wind, the hard glint of the brilliant 
stars, and the chilly air, foreboded a very cold night, and 
told us that we must spend every moment of daylight 
that remained in preparations to keep, warm during the 
night—something tyros (which we were not) are prone 
to neglect to their cost. More than an hour did we 
ply our jackknives in tediously gathering spruce 
boughs, and sticking them so as to roof over a trench 
in the moss about three feet wide and six long. Nor 
was even this primitive shelter to be despised, for 
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after sundown the air became bitterly cold, and the 
capstone was a veritable hurricane deck for this “ ship 
of the line,” as Thoreau once called a mountain ; and 
after we had crept cautiously into our low shelter and lay 
immersed in spruce needles and close together, neither 
daring to turn over lest he should ruin the kennel or 
lessen the value of his one blanket, there was a 
sleepy remark that we would be in a fine fix should a 
bear stumble upon us, and then both fell quickly into 
sound slumber. 


* * 
* 


How cold that early air, next morning, was! Every- 
thing was white with frost. The sun had just come 
above the horizon, and hung like a ball of burnished 
silver at the rim of the world—a gray-green expanse 
of forest cast up in huge knolls and ridges, broken by 
cliffs and gashed by river channels. From our feet the 
precipice dropped sheer until the trees at the bottom 
shrank in appearance to mere shrubs, and the earth 
stretched away under a cover of continuous woodland 
—a landscape of vari-hued tree-tops sweeping un- 
brokenly in one grand curve across the miles of hollow 
between us and the next ridge. This woodland was 
principally made of deciduous trees in their first rich 
verdancy ; but scattered all through it were aged 
giants holding their bare arms overhead, like tall 
priests blessing the young congregation. Blackened 
spaces showed where fires had run through, and height- 
ened, by contrast, the beauty of the groves of firs, 
whose young shoots cast a film of silvery white upon 
the dark green, and flashed with fine effect in the early 
light, bending back and forth, sinking down and 
springing back, under the alternate pressure and re- 
lease of the breeze. The loud “good morning” of an 
ecstatic winter wren—a very Patti in the Catskill choir 
—came up from some hidden nook far down the cliff, 
and a jay jeered back in burlesqued tenor at the tiny 
minstrel; while a chickadee piped his cheery notes, 
quite at home on this cool headland, and onee or twice 
we listened to the deep joy quivering in the bell-like 
tones of the hermit thrush; all of these birds whose 
tones would never greet our ears in the lowlands at 
this time of the year, no matter how early we arose. 








SHORT STUDIES IN LITERATU RE. 


XIX.—INTERNATIONAL INFLUENCES. 
By Hamitton W. Master. 


leon still awaits some large minded and pro- 
foundly sympathetic man the inspiring task of 
writing the history of intellectual contacts between 
races ; the history of those fruitful periods when 
the minds of different races have come together 
and the thrill of a fresher and broader vision of 
things has passed from race to race. The story of 
civilization is largely told in the history of inter- 
racial influence, and the written histories are not 
broad and deep enough to contain it; but in the 
development of literature there have been periods 
which mark great transitions, and which take 
their character from this kind of transmission, 
and it would be possible to tell the story of these 
brilliant episcdes when the transference of thought 
has been like the flashing of lightning from cloud 
to cloud. The history of Greek literature in its 
immediate as well as in its remote influence takes 
large account of the East and of Rome. To the 
Greeks and the Hebrews, as Mr. Arnold often re- 
minded us, we owe the large and commanding 
ideas of our life; the Hebrews gave us the great 
thought of God, clearly conceived and realized, 
and of righteousness as the supreme law of 
life, and the Greeks gave us the idea of free- 
dom, beauty, form, and genius. The literatures 
in which these ideas are set forth and 
illustrated are still unspent fountains of spirit- 
ual and intellectual influence. Their formative 
power is discoverable in every modern literature, 
and such is the vital force of these great books, 
into which the life of races has been poured, that 
they are continually renewing their hold upon us by 
fresh contacts. In the story of our relations to 
the books of the Greeks, there is not only the thrill- 
ing hour of the first discovery, but, at intervals, 
the stir and delight of rediscovery. To the end of 
time Job and AXzchylus will continue to disclose 
themselves anew to us. We shall lose interest in 
them, we shall react against them; and then, 
when they have become indistinct and remote, they 
will suddenly flash upon us some intense and splen- 
did ray that in an instant will make us aware how 
great would be the darkness if they were not. 
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Such a moment of rediscovery came to Italy at 
the close of the fourteenth and the beginning of 
the fifteenth century, and there are few chapters 
in history so brilliant as that which records the re- 
covery of classical literature by the Humanists, its 
diffasion through Europe by the printers, and the 
intellectual liberation and fruitfulness which fol- 
lowed this contact of the mind of the Greeks and 
Latins with the minds of the modern races. 

Our own literary history bears constant evidence 
of the influence of other races and literatures upon 
us Chaucer represents in a large way the earliest 
impact of the Italian on the English mind, as he 
represents also the French influence so often 
discernible in our earlier literature. Two hundred 
years later a greater Italian influence was in the 
English air. Surrey and Wyatt, who had felt 
the charm of Italy, had long given place to the 
dramatists for many of whom Italian themes had a 
deep and almost overpowering influence. One 
turns to Ford, Webster, and Cyril Tourneur for 
the vivid portraiture of the moral monsters pro- 
duced by the peculiar conditions of Italy at that 
period. It is a curious fact that while Italy kept 
her own literature serene and sunny—often licen- 
tious, but almost always cheerful and buoyant—the 
English genius was drawn to the most tragic and 
awful episodes and characters in contemporary 
Italian life. Boccaccio gives his licentious story 
geniality and humor; Webster tells the tale of the 
“The Duchess of Malfi”’ as if in the very horror 
of it lay its charm for the imagination. 

A century later and French influence plays a 
great part in the comedy and poetry of the Resto- 
ration ; not by any means the exclusive part often 
conceded to it, but a very potent and penetrating 
influence. A century and a quarter later Coleridge 
and Carlyle are interpreting German thought to 
English minds, and German literature, so late in 
becoming an adequate expression of the German 
nature, but so deeply touched with the German 
spirit at last, became a powerful influence upon 
some of the strongest and most original English 
minds of the century. The later period has seen 
also the return of Oriental upon Western thought. 
From the time of Goethe to that of Edward Fitz- 
gerald there has been a deepening interest in Eastern 
literature, and nearly all the greater Oriental works 
are accessible in English, German, or French. The 
“Shah Nemeh,”’ the epic of Persia, and the greater 
epics of India are as accessible as Homer and Mil- 
ton, while Kalidasa, Omar Khayydm, Firdousi, 
Hafiz, Saadi, and other Eastern poets have their 
familiar places on our bookshelves. Their infla- 
ence is not confined to such definite adaptations of 
form and spirit as Goethe’s “West Easterly Divan ;” 
it is discoverable in a subtle transfusion of Eastern 
thought through the Western worid, and it is pos- 
sible that Professor Max Miiller did not exaggerate 
theimportance of this influence when he said, years 
ago, that the discovery of Sanskrit was, in some 
respects, more important than the revival of Greek 
scholarship at the time of the Renaissance. 








THE BLACK BELT. 
A HOPEFUL VIEW. 
By tHe Rev. Frank G. Woopworra, 
President of Tougaloo University, Tougaloo, Miss. 


a endeavoring to gain eome information regard- 
ing the present condition of the negroes of 
Mississippi, { sent out during the past few months 
a large number of circulars containing questions 
upon various points which seemed to be of impor- 
tance. These circulars were sent to intelligent 
colored men who were either personally known to me 
or recommended to me as intelligent by colored men 
in whose judgment I had confidence. Informa- 
tion was also gained from present and former stu- 
dents to whom I submitted the questions for 
answer. I have reason to believe that the replies 
were given after careful consideration. They rep- 
resent very fairly, I think, the trae status of affairs 
in Mississippi. The twenty counties from which I 
received replies are in all parts of the State, and 
reports from them may be taken as truly indica- 
tive of the general condition. 

1. Many in every part of the State are owning 
homes of their own, and the number of euch is 
constantly increasing. Five per cent. for the 
country would not be an overestimate. In the 
towns reports indicate that not far from twenty 

r cent. own the places which they occupy. 

2. The average size of plantations owned is not 

ar from one hundred acres. In some counties 
where lumber is the chief product the farms are 
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very small, and mostly devoted to vegetables. In 
the corn and cotton raising regions I have reports 
of many plantations of 400 acres and over, some 
of 1,000 to 1,600. 

3. One report out of the twenty says that negroes 
have difficulty in obtaining land ; one says there is 
some difficulty. The other eighteen report, essen- 
tially, that the negro has no more difficulty than 
the white man in getting land. Of course in every 
town, and perhaps in every county, there are 
regions where no negro can buy—just as is the 
case in our Northern cities as regards negroes and 
Jews. 

4. For ordinary unimproved lands the prices 
range from $3 to $10 per acre, with perhaps an 
average of $7. Improved lands will range from 
$10 to $30. 

In most of the counties, if a negro or a white man 
rents land he pays $2 to $2.50 a year per acre; in 
the Delta regions, where the land is most product- 
ive, from $6 to $10. In many regions the rent is 
one-half of the crop, team and implements being 
furnished by the landlord. 

6. It is very rarely that the negro can borrow 
money on advantageous terms. The one who owns 
land has little difficulty in borrowing—generally 
at ten per cent. The ordinary landless tenant pays 
fifteen to fifty per cent., and sometimes for a 
week's use only of the money. Twenty per cent., re- 
gardless of time, is not uncommon. That is, the 
money may be used but a month, but the charge 
will be twenty per cent. for that month. The poor 
white has an experience not dissimilar in many 
regions. 

7. I am very glad to gather from these twenty 
counties the very cheering report that the one- 
room cabin is doomed. One report states that 
landlords stick to one room, but that when the 
negro builds for himself he puts up two. Another 
says that, though the old people are not particular, 
the young folks are doing away with the cabin of 
one room. All others report that the one-room 
cabin is being displaced, and one of my corre- 
spondents says the negroes want too fine houses. 

8. I find that the reports of the income of the 
negro family vary largely. Quite careful scrutiny 
of the reports leads me to conclude that a money 
income of $100 to $150 would be a fair average. 
Many go very much beyond this. I have reports 
of incomes from $2000 to $5000. The cash out- 
lay for meats, clothes, etc., in ordinary families in 
country districts is between $50 and $60. I know 
of one man who has a family of four or five chil- 
dren and wife, whose expence for the last year for 
shoes, clothes, meat, ete., was just $42, and he and 
his family have a fairly decent appearance. 

Except in those counties where stringent steck 
laws prevent stock and swine from running at large, 
a large number of families keep pigs and cows. 

9. The demand for skilled laborers is increasing 
in nearly every part of the State. Skilled labor 
commands good pay always and everywhere. 

10. One of the most important questions asked 
was, “ Has the negro, if not lazy and shiftless, a fair 
chance to make a living and save money?” Seven- 
teen answer emphatically, Yes. Only three reply, 
No. Twoof those answers come from counties where 
the relations between the races are most strained. 
The other came from a man who owns 1.100 acres of 
land, is educating several children, but whose 
cotton crop failed last year. The personal equation 
enters in there. The testimony of the negro him- 
self is, undoubtedly and emphatically, that the Mis- 
sissippi negro, not lazy and shiftless, has a fair 
chance to gain a living and save money. 

11. The desire for education is increasing; in 
one instance only was a contrary opinion expressed. 
The schools, too, are thought to be improving 
slowly in many regions. The improvement is 
largely due to the influence of teachers trained in 
the better class of schools and to the State exami- 
nations. It is an unfortunate fact that political, 
denominational, and personal considerations enter 
too largely into school affairs. 

12. The recently adopted Constitation of Missis- 
sippi preseribes an educational qualification for suf- 
frage, and also by ordinance the Australian ballot 
system. I have been interested in the answer to 
the question, “ What will be the effect of the educa- 
tional requirement for suffrage?’ The fact is 
mentioned that seventy to eighty per cent. will be 
disfranchised, but the general consensus of opinion 
is that the effect will be to greatly stimulate the 
cause of education; on the old the effect will be 
slight, but the young will be stimulated and the 
race will be upbuilt. The one fear expressed is— 
and it is spoken of by one only, as a hindrance to 
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the natural stimulus of such a qualification—that 
even though the education is obtained the vote will 
not be of any avail. 

13. To the question, “As compared with five 
years ago, is there more or less drinking ?” fourteen 
report that there is less, five report there is more, 
one is doubtful. 

14. Twelve counties report that there are no 
negro office-holders, two that there are post- 
masters and collectors of the port ; one, a few con- 
stables. In the remaining five there are a large 
number of office-holders, including three Representa- 
tives, clerks of circuit and chancery courts, treas- 
urers, assessors, justices cf the peace, coroners, 
constables, and supervisors. 

15. To me, the two most interesting questions, 
with their replies, were the last—for they give the 
negro’s own view of the obstacles which he has 
to meet, and the outlook for him. I put down 
these answers in a general classification, giving 
them as they were given to me. 


What are the chief obstacles to the progress of 
the negro ? 

Being a citizen in name and not in fact. 

The weakness of the United States Government. 

Political. 

Mobbing, lack of rights. 

Democratic prejudice, and lack of education. 

Dabbling in politics. 

Lack of education and political justice. 

These seven replies are the only ones that touch 
upon political questions. The other answers are as 
follows : 


Failure to save. 
all. 

Want of education, extravagance, carelessness, 
need of a better chance. 

Not enough pay for what they get; spending too 
much. 

Not knowing the value of time. 

Poor, mean, meddlesome whites. Lack of edu- 
cation and ability to manage. Immorality of men, 
slackness of women. Ignorance, poverty, credit 
system, heavy land rent, and high prices. 

Ignorance and poverty. 

Whisky and thriftlessness. 

Lack of education, property, unity, and self- 
respect. 

They are unfriendly to each other. 

The negro himself. 


He makes a little, but spends 


You will notice that the vast majority of these 
obstacles are all such as can be overcome by edu- 
cation, industrial and Christian, which will de- 
velop thrift and character. 

To the question, What is the outlook? five 
reply : 

Not encouraging.—Dull—Very dark.—Unaatis- 
factory.— Political status lower than a few years ago. 


The remainder of the replies are as follows: 

Good.—Tolerable fair.—Pretty fair.—To be re- 
spected or regarded as a citizen of the United 
States.—For a better home life, better schools, 
better chance to use our freedom as citizens. — 
Prosperous. — Bright and encouraging. — Quite 
favorable.—Favorable in every way.—Encourag- 
ing.—Fair.—Good.—Fair for acquiring an edu- 
cation and making money.—Fair.—Growing tend- 
ency for business orgavization which may better 
our condition. 


This is the negro’s outlook on his own condition, 
and the negroes who have given these replies are 
mainly in the Black Belt. 

I think it may safely be asserted that the eco- 
nomic progress of the negroes is fully as great as 
could be expected—all things considered. Starting 
with nothing, with no knowledge of the value and 
use of money, knowing not how to use his newly 
acquired freedom, in a position towards his former 
masters that was utterly anomalous and that was 
made far worse by the evil features which accom- 
panied the reconstruction régime, the record of his 
progress is unparaileled. To use a famous ex- 
pression, his “ progress has been by leaps and 
bounds.” Remove from his path, so far as we may 
be able, those obstacles which he himself realizes, 
and progress will be far more rapid. Let it be 
admitted—as it must be—that the mass has made 
but little progress. It has always been the case 


that here and there a few have risen a little above 
their fellows, have themselves lifted others, and 
the mass has gradually been raised. The full 
glory of day may not have come, but the morn- 
ing flush has come and the day is unmistakably 
dawning. The day never recedes. 
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NOTES ON THE CHIEF ELEMENTS OF 
IMMIGRATION. 

Periodicity.—The culminating years of the past dec- 
ade are 1882 and 1888, as indicated in the diagram by 
the general trend of the charting lines. 

The chief causes producing fluctuations in the stream 
of immigration are undoubtedly the comparative condi- 
tions affecting labor in this country and that from 
which the immigrant comes, and it is remarkable 
that a knowledge of favorable or unfavorable condi- 
tions becomes so quickly and generally known in the 
laboring communities of the Old World, from which 
the mass of immigration flows. 

Look at the chart and see how true it is that the 
principal European countries reduced their exodus 
very greatly in 1883. The two exceptions are Italy 
and Hungary, and in the following year Hungary and 
Russia. What else than the letters to friends in the 
old country can give the impulse that increases or 
decreases this living tide? How these chart lines 
portray the judgment of foreign peoples as passed 
upon labor conditions here ! 

At the same time these chart lines serve to compare 
the various labor conditions of Europe. Since 1883 
the Russian line shows a constant inerease, indicating 
that, whatever the contemplating immigrants from 
other countries may have believed to be to their 
advantage or disadvantage, those in Russia have seen 
advantage only, and have continued to come in un- 
diminished numbers to a country which they believed 
would give them better conditions. The year 1890 
furnishes two other examples of the same kind ; for 
while most countries decreased their contribution to 
our population, Italy and Hungary greatly increased 
theirs. 

Increase.—It needs but a brief study of the chart 
lines to see that the three countries which are at pres- 
ent most persistent in their increase are the three 
just noted ; viz., Italy, Russia, and Hungary. The 


Italian line has almost met the Irish line. The Rus- 
sian has passed the Swedish, and the Hungarian has 
risen above both the Norwegian and Scotch. 

Germans.—As stated in the title of the chart, the Ger- 
man line is not shown, because it would require such 
a great increase in height of the diagram. The Ger- 
man average for the decade has been (in round num- 
bers) 145,000 (double that of either English or Irish), 
while in 1882 the number was 250,630, and in 1886 it 
was 84,403. Like the records of other desirable immi- 
grants, that of the Germans has since 1888 shown a de- 
crease, the figures beginning with 1888 being 109,717, 
99,538, and 92,427. 

Italians.—The total Italian immigration for the five 
years 1876-80 was 28,270 ; for the five years 1881-85 
it was 109,320 ; and for the five years 1886-90 it was 
196,549. These figures refer to the continental immi- 
gration alone which the chart line portrays. The insular 
(Sicily and Sardinia) for the three periods named was 
420, 184, and 1,256, or 1,869 for the whole fifteen years, 
of which 1,146 came in the three years 1888-90. (lf 
this insular immigration were added to the continental 
it would not move the chart line a hair’s breadth ex- 
cept in 1888-90, and in those years its movement would 
be almost imperceptible.) 

Hungarians.—Previous to 1880 less than 1,000 per 
year. 

Russians.—Previous to 1880 about 5,000 annually. 

Swedes.—Previous to 1879 about 5,000 annually. 

Occupations.—Of the total immigration of 1890 
(455,302), 194,653 had no occupation, 44540 were 
skilled operators, 211,756 unskilled or “ miscellaneous,” 
3,236 were reported as having “ professional occupa- 
tions,” and 1,117 as “ occupation not stated.” 

The Official Report specifies 102 skilled industries. 
The number belonging to each of these industries ranges 
from 3 “iron puddlers ” to 3,879 “ tailors.” The eight 
reporting over 2,000 each are, in numerical order, 
“ mariners, mechanics and artisans, shoemakers, ma- 
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sons, clerks, miners, carpenters and joiners, and tailors.” 

Of the unskilled or “ miscellaneous” occupations 
38 are reported, ranging from three “ bird dealers” to 
139,365 laborers. Others reporting at over 2,000 each 
are : 3,437 peddlers ; 6,707 merchants, dealers ; 28,625 
servants (of which number Ireland sends 10,113), 
and 29,296 farmers (of which number Germany sends 
8,469). 

Among the more numerous “ professional occupa- 
tions ” are reported 491 clergymen, 578 musicians, 261 
physicians and surgeons, 484 teachers, 109 sculptors, 
158 lawyers, 105 engravers, 271 artists, 169 actors, acd 
(the least number) 5 linguists. 

One of the surprises coming to many who examine 
the chart will be the discovery that England alone 
(not even inclading Wales) has siuce 1885 sent a larger 
number of immigrants than Ireland. 

A few points showing what occupations these two 
nationalities bring with them are given : 
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Chinese.—The act excluding them became effective 
August 6, 1882. Between June 30, 1882 (the begin- 
ning of the fiscal year 1883) and August 6, 6,615 of 
the 8,031 landed on our shores. Since 1583 their rec- 
ord ranges from 10 in 1887 to 279 in 1884, but in 1890 
jumps to 1,716, of which 1,221 reported as merchants. 
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EXTRACTS FROM CHAPEL TALKS. 


By Cuarues F. Tawine, 
President of Adelbert College, of Western Reserve University. 


HE long look develops possibilities, the short 

look methods. The long look gives largeness 
to character, the short look thoroughness. The 
long look gives hope in present distress, the 
short look freedom from worry. The long 
look promotes consistency, the short look ease 
of change. The long look is more of intel- 
lectual, the short look more of emotional. The 
peril of the short look is to forget the future, the 
peril of the long look is to forget the present. The 
tendency of the short look is to make a mana 
drudge, of the long a visionary. The man of the 
long look is in danger of being vague, of the short 
of being narrow. The peril of the long look is to 
forget present duty in anticipation of future joy, 
the peril of the short look is to forget present in 
anticipation of future duty. 


In my study is a painting of Louis the Four- 
teenth. It is made in three parts. In the first 
part appears Louis dressed in the magnificence and 
splendor of the robes of state. The ermine is as 
white as the freshly fallen snow. The great 
sleeves expand in dignity and majesty. The folds 
are heavy with the magnificence of precious stones. 
The forehead is covered with the peruke. Under- 
neath is written “ Louis the King.” In the second 
part are seen all those trappings, but from the 
peruke emerges no face; from the flowing sleeve 
stretches forth no hand; the opening of the robe 
discloses no jeweled slipper. Underneath these 
trappings is the word “ King.” In the third part 
of the picture is a small form, wizen face, dried up, 
bony hands, thin legs. Underneath is the word 
“Louis.” Also in my study hangs a medallion. 
It is hammered out of solid brass. It is of a face; 
the forehead bold, the lips firm; in the countenance 
lines of noble expression are cut, symbolic of vig- 
orous character. Around the medallion are the 
words “ William the Silent.” If one makes life’s 
pleasures life’s purpose, his failure is as lamentable 
as the failure of Louis. If one makes life’s duties 
life’s purpose, his character has the strength and 
majesty of the great Liberator of Holland. 


Judas is not an Iago—fiendish in intrigue. 
Judas is not an Cdipus—embodying the hopeless- 
ness and helplessness of fate. Judas is a common- 
place villain. He grows to be the betrayer. He 
illustrates the conversion of pure and holy influences 
into the corrupt forces of character. The words 
and the companionship of Christ, which made John 
the beloved disciple, made Judas the betrayer. Good 
influences may become to the evil life forces of 
evil. The same rain falls upon the deadly night- 
shade which falls upon the rosebush ; one it trans- 
mutes into poison, the other into fragrance. Then 
be watchful that the noble influences of this college 
be to you a savior of life unto life, not a betrayer 
of death unto death. 


There are two general ways of facing life. One, 
of absolute frankness, honesty, openness ; the other, 
of deceit, concealment, finesse. The latter method 
may or may not have in itself more or less of ab- 
solute wrong. The better of the two ways is the 
attitude of absolute frankness. Such attitude pro- 
motes fearlessness. It is, however, subject to the 
peril of appearing hard. But this impression may 
be removed by a deep love for man and for God. 


We easily learn that sin is a net, not simply to 
catch, but a net in its reticulation. One sin is 
woven into other sins ; one sin leads to other sins. 
George Eliot paints Bulstrode as becoming a mur- 
derer to conceal the sin of forgery. Sin is like the 
nervous system—the touching of one nerve leads to 
the disorganization of other nerves. Sin is an 
organism. Laziness leads to deceit, deceit is a 
form of thieving, and thieving may lead to murder. 


The “ new birth ” is not so much the addition of 
@ new sense, as the proper use of the present sense. 
It is not so much the new mind as the proper 
application of the present intellectual powers. It 
is not so much a heart new in its material, as a 
heart new in its purpose, motive. It is a change 
in the movement of life from self Godward. I 
frequently cross a little stream in Maine which is 
called the “ Dead Stream.” It flows between the 
Androscoggin River and a small lake. When the 
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lake is higher than the river, the stream flows into 
the river ; when the river is higher than the lake, the 
stream flows into the lake. The new birth is simply 
a change in the current, tendency, drift, movement, 
flow of life. It is a change from having self as 
life’s origin and source to having God as life’s 
origin and source. Sach a change is so absolute 
that it is fittingly called a “ birth ;” such a change 
is so unlike the former life that it deserves the 
epithet “ new.” 


The word vocation is frequently used as having 
the same meaning as avocation. The two words 
should not be used with the same meaning. Voca- 
tion is a calling ; avocation, a side-calling. Every 
man should have a vocation. Every man should 
also have an avocation. The having of a 
vocation tends to give strength, directness, and 
efficiency to the character, but it also tends to 
make the character hard and bare. The nature of 
an avocation tends to make character beautiful 
without efficiency. If one’s avocation is made his 
vocation, if the side-calling takes the place of the 
principal calling, his character tends to become 
visionary and his work inefficient. His character 
may have beauty, but it lacks strength. The union 
of avocation and an avocation tends to give strength 
for service and beauty for enjoyment. 








‘BLESSED ARE THE PEACEMAKERS.”’ 
A CHAPTER OF RECENT HISTORY. 


By JosEPHINE SHAW LOWELL. 


URING the past five years certain events have 
taken place in our country which are of far- 
reaching importance, because they have resulted in 
benefiting hundreds of thousands of men, women, 
and children, because they show a great advance in 
intelligence and morals on the part of both employ- 
ers and employees in one great industry, and also 
as an example; and yet, outside of the circle of 
those directly interested, very few persons know 
anything of these events, and, so far as the general 
public is concerned, they have been unheralded and 
practically unrecorded. 

I propose to do my part to bring to the notiee of 
the people of the United States the history of the 
joint conferences of coal miners and mine owners 
(or operators, as the latter are technically called in 
the business) which began to be held in 1886, and 
which established peace between the miners and 
mine owners who took part in them for five years 
at least. 

I shall quote almost entirely from printed docu- 
ments, supplementing what is lacking by informa- 
tion received from some of the principal promoters 
of this great and beneficent movement. 

“The Executive Board of the National Federa- 
tion of Miners and Mine Laborers in session at In- 
dianapolis, September 12, 1885, issued an address 
requesting the mine operators (the mine owners) 
of the United States to meet with said Board ‘ for 
the purpose of adjusting the market and mining 
prices in such a way as to avoid strikes and lock- 
outs, and give to each party an increased profit 
from the sale of coal.’” (From the Report of J. 
M. Gould and Fred. H. Wines, special Commis- 
sioners appointed by the Governor of Illinois, on 
the Coal Miners’ Strike and Lockout, Aug., 1889.) 

The Federation issuing this call represented thou- 
sands of miners in Pennsylvania, Ohio, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana, Illinois, and Iowa, and it was sent out 
to about seven hundred operators (mine owners) in- 
viting them to meet in Chicago on October 14, 1885, 
and was signed by the executive secretary, Mr. 
Chris. Evans. Several replies were received from 
mine operators favoring the movement, and the 
representatives of the miners were present at the 
time and place appointed, ready to meet and con- 
fer with the mine operators upon matters of vital 
importance to both parties, for the strikes in the 
coal regions had been frequent, long, and bitter, a 
feeling of intense hatred existed, and the condition 
was often one of actual warfare, with starvation, ar- 
son, and murder as not uncommon incidents. 

As I have said, the representatives of the miners 
—only ten men, but ready to speak for thousands— 
were on hand, but among all the seven hundred 
mine owners, to whom the call for a conference 
had been sent, only one (Mr. W. P. Rend, of 
Chicago) thought it of sufficient importance to 
attend. . 

When one of the miners explained to the meeting 
the failure of this first step in the attempt to bring 
about a peaceful understanding with the mine own- 
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ers, and said to them that the only thing for them 
to do was to adjourn, sine die, and return to the 
usual methods of industrial war, Mr. Rend begged 
them not to be so easily discouraged, not to give up 
without further effort the great movement they had 
inaugurated, and at his suggestion a second invi- 
tation to attend a meeting, to be held the next day, 
was sent to such mine owners as were to be found 
in the city of Chicago itself. This, and Mr. Rend’s 
personal appeals to his own acquaintances, brought 
to the adjourned meeting a small number—not 
more than fourteen ; but this was sufficient for a 
beginning. An address to the operators (mine 
owners) of the United States was drawn up by a 
joint committee of miners and operators, inviting 
them to attend a meeting to be held in December 
at Pittsburg. At this meeting there were opera- 
tors from Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois, 
about forty in number, but after three days’ debate 
it was decided that the representation of mine 
owners (operators) was not sufficient to insure the 
adoption in all the States of the scale of prices 
agreed upon, and a third meeting was appointed 
and a call issued for a joint conference at Columbus, 
Ohio, in February, 1886. 

At this meeting, the “ First Joint Convention of 
Operators and Miners,” which was in session 
February 23 and 24, there were seventy-six opera- 
tors present, representing coal companies in Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, and West Virginia, 
and miners from all these States also. The basis 
of representation adopted at this first conference, 
“that each of the States of Illinois, Indiana, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, and West Virginia be entitled to 
eight votes, four to be cast by miners and four by 
operators,” was continued in the second and third 
conferences. 

The work accomplished by the joint conference 
of operators and miners at Columbus was: 

1. The adoption of a scale of prices for minin 
coal, called the “ Pittsburg Scale,” because it had 
been agreed upon at the meeting in December 
held at that place. This scale covered fourteen 
different kinds of coal, mined in fourteen different 
localities, and there were nine different prices in- 
cluded in it, varying from fifty-six and a half to 
ninety-five cents per ton, which were to rule from 
May, 1886, to May, 1887. 

2. The following resolutions were adopted : 

“That a Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, con- 
sisting of five miners and five operators at large, and 
one miner and one operator from each of the coal-pro- 
ducing States represented in the Scale, be elected by 
this Convention, and that all questions of an inter- 
State or National character be submitted to this Board 
for adjustment. And that we would also recommend 
that the miners and mine operators of each of the sev- 
eral States proceed, at an early date, to elect similar 
Boards of Arbitration and Conciliation, to whom all 
questions of State importance shall be referred for 
adjustment.” 

“That all questions of difference arising in any 
district within the States represented here, differing 
from the Pittsburg Scale, though not conflicting 
therewith, shall be settled in said district by the miners 
and operators themselves by arbitration.” 


3. The National Board was appointed, each 
State nominating its own delegates, and the Con- 
vention accepting the delegates so nominated. 
The Board was to serve until May 1, 1887. 

4. Before adjourning, a motion “to meet again 
on the second Tuesday in Feburary, 1887, for the 
purpose of revising the Pittsburg Scale” was 
adopted. 

During the year the National Board of Arbitra- 
tion and Conciliation held three meetings, at which 
matters of importance were discussed, and in the 
report of the Secretary to the Second Joint Annual 
Conference of Miners and Operators, held at Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, February 8-11, 1889, the following 
testimony is given to the success of this peaceful 
method of settling differences : 

“The movement inaugurated one year ago has 
been instrumental in bringing about a much better 
feeling between miners and operators. Its in- 
fluence has contributed largely towards the present 
improved condition of the coal trade generally. 
We have been often told that the bitter feeling 
which existed between miners and operators could 
never be removed; that a restoration of confidence 
between us was impossible. In this, however, 
much progress has been made, and we trust that it 
will be enlarged upon. Miners and operators 
were present when this movement was inaugurated 
that have been engaged in some of the most bitter 
conflicts that were ever contested, yet I feel proud 
to say that among them can be found some of the 
warmest supporters in the present movement.” 
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At this second joint conference there were 123 
mine owners (operators) present from Ohio, Illinois, 
Indiana, and Pennsylvania, and miners from the 
same States, and one from West Virginia. 

The business was almost a repetition of that of 
the previous year. 

1. The following resolution as to Boards of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation was passed : 

“ That a Board of Arbitration and Conciliation, con- 
sisting of two miners and two operators from each 
State, be elected by this Convention, and that all 
questions of an inter-State or National character be 
submitted to this Board for adjustment ; and should 
the Board fail to agree upon the questions presented, 
a disinterested party skall be selected by them, whose 
decision shall be final. Where Stave Boards have been 
elected, the same conditions as above stated shall be in 
force, and in such States as are here re.resented State 
Boards shall be formed and comply with the same con- 
ditions as govern the National and State Boards al- 
ready organized.” 

2. The National Board of Arbitration and Con- 
ciliation for the next year was appointed. 

3. A scale of prices for the next year, for twenty 
different localities, was agreed upon, including 
eleven different prices for the mining of various 
kinds of coal. 

It was also decided to hold the next joint confer- 
— in Pittsburg, on the first Tuesday in February, 
1888. 

At this, the Third Annual Joint Conference of 
Miners and Operators, which was in session Feb- 
ruary 7—9, there were 156 operators present from 
Pennsylvania, Ohio, and Indiana, and miners from 
these three States, and also from West Virginia and 
Illinois, the operators of the last two States hav- 
ing withdrawn during the year, owing to the fact 
that the districts with which they were in competi- 
tion had not entered into the agreement as to the 
scale of prices, and the miners had not succesded 
in bringing their wages up to the scale. The 
miners and operators of the three States of Penn- 
sylvania, Ohio, and Indiana continued their organ- 
ization, however, and the National Board of Arbi- 
tration and Conciliation was appointed. 

The history of the subsequent conferences I hope 
to give later. There were many difficulties and 
differences, but an inter-State organization was 
maintained until it was broken up by the introduc- 
tion this year of the question of the eight-hour day. 

The present situation is partially described in 
the “ Standard” of April 29: 

“The matter of the eight-hour day was brought 
forward at the inter-State -_ srt of Coal Miners 
and Operators, held at Pittsburg early in the present 
month. The miners expressed their willingness to 
bear the loss resulting from a change to eight hours, 

and their anxiety to continue friendly relations with 
the operators under the inter-State agreement made 
five years before. Some of the operators favored 
acceptance, but the great majority opposed it, and an 
exciting debate over the question followed, in the midst 
of which the Convention suddenly adjourned. The 
Operators announced that the eight-hour day would 
not be conceded, and that a shut-down would be inevi- 
table if the men persisted. Since that time it has 
become apparent that the operators will not yield, and 
that the miners will strike.” 


The National Board of the United Mine Workers 
of America have, however, decided, since the above 
was written, not to strike for the eight-hour day, 
owing to the necessity of maintaining the strike in 
the coke regions ; but for the present, at least, the 
inter-State organization between the miners and 
mine owners, which has existed so long and ac- 
complished so much, seems to be broken up. Never- 
theless, peaceful methods still prevail among the 
coal operators and miners in the States of Penn- 
sylvania and Ohio, where, since the failure of the 
inter-State Conference to adopt a scale of wages, 
State Conferences have been held with success. 
It was impossible that men who had met year after 
year, and settled their differences by reason, should 
fail to return finally to the same mode of settle- 
ment. The practical result of these joint Confer- 
ences has been the maintenance of peace for six years 
in the coal districts represented, which means that, 
in place of suffering, misery, and starvation, there 
has been comfort; in place of bitterness and hatred 
between mine owners and miners there has been 
mutual respect, good feeling, and forbearance; while 
the waste of money incidental to strikes has been 
avoided, wages have been advanced, and in some 
districts the hours of work have been diminished. 
To the men who have inaugurated and carried out 
this great reform, whether they be miners or mine 
owners, the gratitude of their countrymen is due, 
= they deserve the blessing promised to peace- 
makers. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
A SPANISH NOVELIST. 


By Arvip Baur. 


ON PEDRO ANTONIO DE ALARCON, 
the author of the following story, was born 
March 10, 1833, at Guadix, a small town in the 
province of Granada. His family was ancient and 
noble, but had sustained 
many reverses about the 
beginning of this century, 
in the War of Independ- 
ence, and was now im- 
poverished. Being the 
fourth son in a family of 
twelve, Pedro was early 
destined for the Church, 
and his parents fondly 
hoped that his talents 
would in time secure him 
a bishopric. 

In some autobiographical notes (published 1884), 
he speaks at length of the deep religious impressions 
he had received from his parents—impressions 
strengthened by the splendor of the ceremonies 
and beautiful music in the cathedral of his native 
town. Guadix had been a place of considerable 
importance in former days—a center of learning, 
and the seat of many wealthy nobles. Now, how- 
ever, all was changed. The old family mansions 
were deserted, the convents and colleges empty, 
and nothing except the venerable cathedral pre- 
served any semblance of life. It became, accord- 
ingly, the very soul of the little dead-alive town, 
asleep beneath the glowing Andalusian sun. 

The young man grew up entirely self-taught ; 
and the way in which he was enabled to get the neces- 
sary books always seemed to him like a direct 
interposition of Providence in his favor. In his 
childhood the monastic orders of Spain were ex- 
pelled; and, their convents being left empty, their 
magnificent libraries were scattered broadcast. 
Priceless volumes were sold for a mere trifle ; and 
thus even a poor youth like Alarcon could amass 
for himself, from grocers’ shops and second-hand 
bookstalls, a valuable collection. 

He soon acquired a fair knowledge of Greek, 
Latin, and Italian; and, without grammar or dic- 
tionary, but with two copies of “Jerusalem De- 
livered”—one in French, the other in Spanish— 
taught himself the language of Montaigne. With 
increasing knowledge, his love for literature in- 
creased. But as his parents would not hear of his 
abandoning the ecclesiastical career traced out for 
him, he one day vanished from home. When next 
heard of, he was in Madrid, having walked the en- 
tire distance. His property was limited to a sack- 
ful of his own writings in prose and verse. He 
had not a single friend or protector in the capital ; 
and only a hope of success and the consciousness 
of his own talents sustained him. 

He was soon fairly launched in literature and 
politics—the two pursuits wherein every energetic 
young Spaniard is eager to win his laurels. Alar- 
con’s admirable stories and sketches gained him 
many admirers, but little money. A more pleasant 
result was reconciliation with his parents, who now 
gave him their full permission to follow his natu- 
ral bent. He returned to Granada, became editor 
of a Liberal newspaper, was left in the lurch by his 
political friends at the time of the rebellion of Vis- 
calvaro, and had to bear alone the consequences of 
the acts of the whole party. 

But his former adversaries who now came into 
power treated him with so much respect that his 
own opinions began to change. He became at last 
avery sincere Conservative, but at the same time 
withdrew from politics, and gave his undivided at- 
tention to literature. 

At the end of 1857 his first drama, “ The Prodi- 
gal Son,” was represented in Madrid, and won him 
much applause, in spite of prejudice on the part of 
the press and the efforts of former political friends 
to make it afailure. Their evident hostility at this 
time made an ineffaceable and painful impression 
upon his mind. It may have been the cause—it 
probably was—of his sudden resolve to leave Ma- 
drid and enlist as volunteer in the army sent out to 
Africa. From this campaign he brought back a 
deep scar, two crosses, and a book, “ Diario de un 
Testigo de la Guerra de Africa,” or, Journal of an 
Eye-witness in the African War. 

This book, perhaps the most popular one he has 
written, brought its author enough money to enable 
him to travel, and to live modestly, but free from care. 
In 1865 he married a lady of Granada. In 1868 
—the year of the revolution which dethroned Isa- 
bella—he again became a soldier and fought at the 
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battle of Alcolea, which secured its success. The 
Provisional Government named him Ambassador 
to Sweden, but, being elected Deputy to the Cortes 
of 1869, he accepted, preferring to serve his coun- 
try at home rather than abroad. During this im- 


‘ portant session of the Cortes he advocated the 


claims of the Dake of Montpensier to the throne of 
Spain. 

From the time of King Amadeo’s arrival in 
Spain Alarcon again retired from the political 
battlefield, refusing to accept any of the many 
offers that were made to him by that monarch. It 
was only when Alphonso XII. took possession of 
the throne that he at last accepted the office of 
Counselor of State—the first during all his long 
political life. Friends and enemies agree that few 
have ever come into power with as disinterested a 
mind and as clean hands as Alarcon. Still, of all 
the dignities he has attained, the one he is most 
proud of is his membership in the “Real 
Academia Espajiola.” On entering it he made his 
famous discourse “El Moral en el Arte” (Morals 
in Art). The spiritual tendency of this discourse, 
as well as of his first famous novel, “ El Escandalo” 
(The Scandal), almost procured for him the name 
of ultramontane; but his next publication, “ El 
Nifio de la Bola” (The Child with the Ball) was a 
most striking refutation of such suspicions, and 
greatly added to his fame as a novelist. 

At the age of fifty-four Alarcon lives in the little 
village of Valdemoro (a few miles from Madrid), 
in quiet and seclusion in the midst of his family. 
Already he seems to look back upon his public life 
as a thing of the past to which nothing ever could 
tempt him to return. His vigorous intelligence 
and penetrating wit are still in their prime, and 
though a few years ago a complete edition of all 
his works was published, bis countrymen still hope 
and trust that his pen may yet endow the literature 
of Spain with other masterpieces. His novel “El 
Sombrero de Tres Picos” (The Three-Cornered Hat) 
is considered to be—with the exception, perhaps, 
of “ Pepita Jimenez,” by Don Juan de Valera— 
the best of all modern Spanish novels. All that 
he writes is remarkable, not so much for what he 
says as for the way he says it, clothing his ideas in 
the pure Castilian so dear to every true Spaniard. 

Of late Alarcon has made himself very specially 
noticed through an attack on the naturalistic school 
of writers in Spain, in which he points out their 
errors and defends the cause of purity in art as 
well as in life. 


THE “LIBRO TALONARIA.” 
Translated by Arvid Bahr. 
I 


My story begins at Rota. Rota is the smallest 
of the cluster of sister villages that stud the semi- 
circular bay of Cadiz, but it does not lack admirers. 
The Duke of Osuna, in right of his title as Duke 
of Arcos, has long worn it as one of the many pearls 
in his crown, and has there his lordly castle, which 
I could describe stone by stone. . . . But it is 
not now a question of castles or dukes, but of 
the fertile country around Rota, and of a humble 
vegetable gardener whom will call Tio (7. ¢., uncle) 
Buscabeatas, although this in reality is only a nick- 
name. 

The fields of Rota, and especially its gardens, are 
80 productive that, besides paying many thousand 
bushels of corn to the Duke of Osuna, and provid- 
ing the whole village population with wine (and the 
people do not much like the-water of the place, 
which is bad and undrinkable), the little place ex- 
ports fruit and vegetables to Cadiz, Huelva, and 
sometimes even to Seville. It is chiefly on account 
of the tomatoes and pumpkins, whose excellent 
qualities, great profusion, and consequent cheapness 
exceeds anything ever heard of, that the men of 
Rota are called “calabazeros,” from the word ca- 
labaza (i. ¢., pumpkin), and “ tomateros ”—names 
which they accept with pleasure and bear with pride, 
and really they have reason to feel proud, for the fact 
is, the soil of Rota (I am speaking of the vegetable 
gardens), which produces such a profusion of fruit 
—this soil which yields a harvest three times a 
year—consists of nothing but pure white sand, 
washed up unceasingly by the waves of the ocean, 
blown about by the furious east winds, and dis- 
persed over the whole neighborhood like the rain 
of ashes which falls from the top of Vesuvius. 

But the sterility of nature is more than made up 
for by the laboriousness of man. I do not know, 
nor do I believe there exists in the whole world 
any laborers that toil more industriously than the 
men of Rota. Not a single rivulet of sweet water 
runs through those fields, but no matter—the 
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“ealabazeros”’ have literally honeycombed them 
with deep wells out of which they draw, either by 
hand or by means of windlasses, the precious fluid 
that will form the blood of their vegetables ; no mat- 
ter—the “ tomateros” pass half their lives in looking 
for substances that may serve to enrich the soil, 
converting the very seaweeds into manure. When 
he once finds himself possessor of the two precious 
elements, the patient son of Rota improves—not the 
whole of his inheritance; he never could get 
enough for that—but little round plots, hardly 
larger than the size of a small plate ; and in each of 
these he sows the seed of a tomato or of a pump- 
kin, which he afterwards waters out of a small jug 
as carefully as if he were giving a drink to a baby. 
“* From this moment, and up to the time of gather- 
ing in the fruit, he daily tends, one by one, the 
plants that grow up in these little plots, handling 
them with a tenderness only comparable to the way 
old spinsters tend their favorite lap-dogs. One day 
he gives one plant some additional handfuls of 
manure; the next, be pours over it more abundant 
streams of water. He removes from another all 
little worms or harmful insects, or he tends the 
sick, binding up the smallest fracture, and placing 
around them little structures of sticks or soft beds 
of dry leaves so as best to support heavily laden 
branches. He even builds diminutive walls by some 
of the weaker ones to protect them from the burn- 
ing rays of the sun as well as from the sharp sea- 
wind. Finally, he daily counts the leaves, the 
shoots, the branches, the flowers, and the fruit on 
each of the most precocious ones ; he kisses them, 
he fondles them, he blesses them, he even gives 
them each an appropriate name so as to be better 
able to distinguish and characterize them in his 
imagination. Without exaggeration—for it is al- 
ready proverbial, and I have myself heard it quoted 
in Rota—the vegetable gardener with his own 
hand touches at least forty times every tomato that 
ripens in his garden. Thus it is easy to understand 
why many an old man in Rota is so bent and so 
crooked that his chin almost touches his knees. It 
is the position in which he has passed the whole of 
his noble and meritorious life. 


II. 


Well, then, Tio Buscabeatas belonged to the 
guild of these vegetable gardeners, and at the time 
of which I am speaking already began to be very 
crooked, for he was about sixty years old, and had 
worked a garden close to the beach of Costilla for 
more than forty years. 

That year he had grown some enormous pump- 
kins, of the size of the balls you sometimes see 
used as decorations on monumental bridges. They 
already began to turn a beautiful orange color, 
both outside and inside, which meant that it was 
past the middle of the monthof Jane. Tio Busca- 
beatas knew them all and distinguished between 
them by their form, by their different degree of 
maturity, and even by their names, especially the 
forty biggest and best, which already seemed to 
call out, * Eat us!” No day passed that he did not 
look at them tenderly but sadly, saying to himself : 

“ Now we shail soon have to part!” 

At last, one evening, he resolved to make the 
sacrifice without delay, and, pointing with the 
hand to the best of his beloved pumpkins, 
which had cost him so much labor and trouble, 
he solemnly pronounced the following terrible 
sentence : 

« To-morrow I will cut these forty off and take 
them to the market-place at Cadiz! Happy he 
who eats them !” 

After this he marched off to his house, with a 
sad, slow step, only to be kept awake all that 
night by preoccupations such as a father feels who 
has to marry his daughter the next day. 

“What a pity it is to let them go!” he sighed, 
unable to go to sleep. But on reflection he add- 
ed: “What else can I do? It was for that I 
grew them. They will bring me in at least fifteen 
dollars.” 

It is, therefore, easy to imagine his surprise, his 
wrath, and his despair when he found, early on 
the next morning, that some one had robbed him 
of his precious pumpkins during the night. To be 
short, I can only say that, like the Jew in Shake- 
speare, he got into a most sublime and tragic par- 
oxysm of fury, in which he kept frenetically repeat- 
ing Shylock’s terrible words : 

* Ah, if I meet thee, if I meet thee !” 

After a while, however, Tio Buscabeatas began 
to cool down again and to reflect. He soon under- 
stood that his beloved pumpkins could not be in 
Rota, for it would be absolutely impossible to sell 
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them there without running the risk of having 
them recognized and claimed by the owner. More- 
over, in Rota they would fetch only a very low 
price. “I know they are in Cadiz!” he mentally 
exclaimed. ‘The miserable rascal of a thief stole 
them from me yesterday between nine and ten 
o'clock, no doubt, and escaped with them by the 
‘barco de la carga.’ I will leave for Cadiz this 
morning with the “barco de la hova,’ and it will 
be strange indeed if I do not find him and make 
him restore to me the daughters of my toil.” 

So saying, he still lingered about twenty minutes 
on the place of the catastrophe, fondling the muti- 
lated plants, and counting the pumpkins that were 
missing over and over again, till at last, about eight 
o'clock in the morning, he left, ranning in the 
direction of the little harbor. 

He found the “ barco de la hova” already under 
sail and just on the point of starting. Itis a small 
barge which leaves every morning for Cadiz exactly 
at nine o'clock, and takes passengers, while the 
“barco de la carga” leaves every night at twelve 
o'clock, laden only with fruit and vegetables. 

The former is called “barco de la hova” (the 
barge of the hour) because it cruises across the 
three miles of water that separate the little town of 
the Duke of Arcos from the ancient city of Her- 
cules in the space of an hour, and sometimes even 
in forty minutes if the wind is good. 


IIL. 

It was half-past ten in the morning that same 
day when Tio Buscabeatas stopped short before a 
vegetable stand on the market-place of Cadiz, and, 
pointing to the seller, said to the bored-looking po- 
liceman that accompanied him : 

“These are my pumpkins! Take the man up 
immediately !”” 

“Take me up!” repeated the seller, full of wrath 
and surprise. ‘These pumpkins are mine—I have 
bought them—”’ 

“You must come and tell that story to the Al- 
calde,” replied Tio Buscabeatas. 

“T sha’n’t!” 

“ You must!” 

“ Thief !” 

“ Rascal !” 

“Speak with more education, sefiores,” said the 
policeman, “for you have no right to abuse each 
other in this way,” upon which he collared both the 
interlocutors. 

By this time plenty of people had assembled, 

and before long the magistrate in charge of the 
jurisdiction of the market-place, the so-called Tuer 
de abastos—i. e., Judge of the Provisions—arrived 
also. . 
The policeman resigned his authority into the 
hands of his superior, and the latter, duly informed 
of what had occurred, turned to the seller and 
asked him, with majestic tone and gesture : 

“Of whom did you buy the pumpkins ?” 

“Of Tio Fulano, citizen of Rota,” answered the 
man. 

“Tt might well be he,” exclaimed Tio Busca- 
beatas ; “ he is one likely to do such a deed! as his 
garden, which is a bad one, produces very little, 
he takes to robbing his neighbors !” 

“ Bat, even admitting the hypothesis that you 
have been robbed of your forty pumpkins,” con- 
tinued the magistrate, turning to the old gardener, 
“how can you know that these and no others are 
yours ?” 

‘“‘Sejior!” exclaimed Tio Buscabeatas, “ I know 
them just in the same way that you know your own 
daughters, if you have any! Do you not know that 
I have grown them myself and tended and watched 
them every day for many weeks? Look here! 
This one is called Rebolonda (round); that one, 
Cachigordeta (squat, plump); that one, Coloradilla 
(the colored one) ; that one, Barrigona (the fat one); 
and this one is called Manuela—for she is—so like 
my youngest daughter—” 

Me here the poor old man began to weep bit- 
terl 

“ All this is very good,” replied the judge of the 
case, “but the law is not satisfied because you 
recognize your pumpkins. It is necessary that the 
authorities and the public should also be convinced 
of the fact that they are yours, and this is impossi- 
ble unless you bring forward valid and sufficient 
proofs—” 

“ And you shall have them! You shall see how 
soon I shall prove to all the world, and that with- 
out even moving from this spot, that these pump- 
kins grew in the garden of Tio Buscabeatas,” 
exclaimed the old man, to the great astonishment 
of the bystanders. 

And, putting down on the ground a big bund! 
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that he had brought with him and sitting down 

before it on his heels, Tio Buscabeatas began to 

unloose the tightly tied knots of the big handker- 

chief with the greatest composure. The wonder 

of the magistrate, the seller, the policeman, as well 

- that of the bystanders, was greatly excited by 
is. 

“ What has he got there? What does the bundle 
contain?” they all began to ask each other. 

At that moment a new personage appeared on 
the scene, drawn by curiosity to see what was going 
on in the center of the crowd. When the seller of 
the pumpkins saw him he exclaimed : 

“J am glad you have come, Tio Fulano! This 
old man says that the pumpkins you sold me last 
night, and which you see here before us, were 
stolen from him—answer him yourself! ” 

The newcomer turned as yellow as wax in the 
face, and tried to move away, but the bystanders 
prevented him, and the magistrate himself ordered 
him to stay. 

As for Tio Buscabeatas, he hardly deigned to 
notice the newcomer, but exclaimed, in a trium- 
phant tone : 

“Now you shall all see something interesting !” 

But there Tio Fulano, who had recovered a little 
by this time, turned towards him, saying: 

“You must take care, Tio Buscabeatas, not to 
say too much, for if you cannot prove your denun- 
ciation of me I will have you taken to prison as 
acalumniator. These pumpkins were mine. I 
have grown them myself, like all those I have 
brought into Cadiz before this summer from my 
garden.of Egido, and nobody here can prove the 
contrary.” 

“ Well, then, now you will all see!” exclaimed 
Tio Buscabeatas, who had at last finished untying 
his big handkerchief. 

And, saying so, he emptied on the ground a num- 
ber of pieces of pumpkin-stems still green and fresh 
and dripping of juice, and, with twinkling eyes and 
almost dying with laughter, the old gardener 
directed the following discourse to the bystanders: 

“Caballeros, have you never paid your govern- 
ment contributions and taxes? Have you never 
seen the little green book that the collector brings 
with him, and out of which he cuts out,the receipts, 
taking care to leave part of each page in the book, 
so that it can be easily proved afterwards if the 
receipt is false or not?” 

“The book you allude to is called ‘libro talo- 
nario,’ ” observed the magistrate, gravely. 

“Well, then, that is precisely what,I have brought 
in this handkerchief—the libro talonario of my 
garden—that is, the ends of the very stalks on 
which my pumpkins grew {before I was robbed of 
them. Now, look here, all of you! This stalk 
belonged to this pumpkin—no one in his senses can 
doubt it! This other one belongs to that one! 
This one is thicker—it must belong to the one 
over there—precisely! And this one will surely 
fit the one yonder—and this one that one—and 
pe the one here—and that one the small 
one !” 

And as he talked Tio Buscabeatas went on busily 
fitting each piece of stalk into the little concave 
place which had been made in each pumpkin as it 
was torn from its stem, and the spectators saw 
with astonishment how the irregular ends of the 
peduncles fitted most exactly in the slight concav- 
ity presented by each pumpkin. 

And soon the spectators—including the police- 
man and the magistrate himself—were all sitting 
on their heels and eagerly helping Tio Buscabeatas 
in this singular way of proving his cause, all ex- 
claiming at the same time and with evident pleas- 
ure: 

“It is quite plain! It is undoubtedly true! 
Look here, caballeros, this one belongs to that one. 
. . » This one belongs to the one over there. 
. . . This one goes with that one.” 

And the laughter of the men mixed with the 
loud whistling of the boys, the imprecations of the 
women, the exclamations of joy and triumph of the 
old gardener, and the threats and curses which were 
heaped upon the convicted thief. 

It is unnecessary to say that Tio Falano had 
soon to tread the road to the prison, but not before 
he had been obliged to pay back to the seller the 
fifteen dollars, which the latter instantly handed 
over to Tio Buscabeatas, who returned to Rota that 
same morning highly pleased, though he kept mur- 
muring to himself all the way : 

“How beautiful they looked in the market- 
place! What a pity I did not, after all, take Man- 
uela back with me to eat her this evening, and to 
keep the seeds !” 
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The Theological Crisis 


THE 
PRETED.—THE OLD AND 


PRESENT THEOLOGICAL CONTROVERSY 


NTER- 
THE NEW IN THEOLOGY 


By Lyman Appsotr 


HE object of this article is to explain to lay readers the real spiritual significance which 
underlies the present theological controversies in the various Protestant Churches of the 

United States. This spiritual significance is obscured by the emphasis put in the contro- 

versy on matters of no real significance, which often makes the controversy seem to the lay- 

man puerile and petty. The article is in substance composed of two sermons preached in 

Plymouth Church May 31 and June 7, delivered extemporaneously and reported stenographically. I 
have made no attempt to recast them in a more literary form ; to have done this would have required, 


indeed, an entire rewriting. 


The newspapers are full of the theological con- 
troversies that are going on in all the denomi- 
nations. The Congregationalists have laid aside 
their battle for a little while only because public 
attention is called to other battles in the Presby- 
terian and the Episcopalian and the Reformed Pres- 
byterian bodies ; and I believe there is a division 
pending among the Swedenborgians. Even the 
peaceful Friends have begun to revise their creed. 
Let us hope it will be done without a battle. 

The cynic, looking upon all this controversy, 
shrugs his shoulders and smiles an amused smile as 
he says, “ Well, the theologians have got at it again; 
they will have their little battle, it will be a nine 
days’ wonder, and then they will go on preaching 
in the same way, and we shall begin to think of 
other things that we really do know something 
about.” The cynic looks upon such a controversy 
—forgive the homely illustration—somewhat as we 
look upon the barking in a dog show. It starts in 
one kennel, and the next one takes it up, and then 
the next, and then the next, and so, after a little 
while, the whole house is full of the racket, and then 
it stops as suddenly as it began. Even one who is 
not a cynic looks upon all this asa battle. He 
says, “Here are two institutions—Princeton and 
Union—battling with each other; here are Old 
School theology and New School theology among 
the Congregationalists contending; here are High 
Church and Low Church and Broad Church bat- 
tling among the Episcopalians.” Some of us 
gather on the one side, the adherents of the one 
party, some gather on the other side, the adherents 
of the other party, while the great majority look 
over the shoulders of the inner ring and are inter- 
ested in the skill of the combatants but not in the 
result to be reached. After all, there is a great 
deal of pugilism in human nature—in men and 
women, in sinners and saints—and when a great 
contest of this kind takes place the pugilistic ele- 
ment in our nature is aroused, and we are interested 
in the battle for the battle’s sake. 

But there is another point of view, and one which 
invests these controversies with greater signifi- 
cance. There is a battle, aggravated and em- 
bittered by personal contests, by institutional 
rivalries, by individual jealousies. That is all 
true. There is a theological conflict serious and real 
between serious-minded men of different schools 
of thought. Thatistrue. But far more important 
than any aspect of contest whatsoever is this|: 
there is a growth going on in men’s eouls, and the 
contests, whether in Congregational Church, or 
Episcopal Church, or Presbyterian Church, or 
Swedenborgian Church, or Friends’ Meeting, are 
the incidents of a great growth out of the past into 
the future. If we must stand, in this year of grace 
1891, and say that the Church of Christ, made up, 
on the whole, of honest, earnest men, has been 
studying God’s Word for eighteen centuries, and 
has not found up to this date anything but false- 
hood; that now we have suddenly discovered 
the truth, must destroy the falsehood and begin 
over again, I, for one, should be so discouraged 
that I would not begin. No! there was a profound 
truth in the old system. Rather, there is a pro- 
found truth in the old system. And the truth of 
the present and the truth of the future is not to win 
its victory by putting to death the old system, 
except as a larger truth destroys a smaller one, 
and a grander view of truth the less grand truth ; 
except as the oak destroys the acorn, the fruit the 
blossom, and the manhood the childhood out of 
which it grows. 

I propose, then, in this article to endeavor to 
point out what underlies these theological con- 


troversies, what is the divine and providential 
significance in them, what is the prospective growth 
of the future out of a noble past. 


THE PURITAN THEOLOGY. 


When Christianity came out of its birthland to 
conquer the world it came very speedily in con- 
tact with Rome, the mistress of the world. Now, 
Rome was organized intellectually and politically 
upon a very simple pattern. There was one Em- 
peror at the head, absolute in his control of the 
whole Empire. From him issued edicts or laws 
which were of binding force on all the citizens of 
that Empire. Loyalty to those edicts or laws was 
the one virtue recognized in the Empire. Inex- 
orable justice in the administration of those laws 
was the one characteristic of that Roman Empire. 
Christianity entered into the heart and mind of the 
Roman, and by the very necessity of his intellect- 
ual condition he was compelled to organize his re- 
ligious philosophy along the lines of Roman life, 
in which he had been educated, and to which he 
was intellectually accustomed. He, therefore, 
thought of God as a great imperial Caesar from 
whom all authority proceeded—absolute, but al- 
ways righteous and always just. He conceived 
laws as edicts or statutes proceeding from this im- 
perial God, inexorable, certain to be administered, 
against which no man could throw himself without 
being destroyed in the collision. He thought of 
Revelation as a book of statutes explaining and 
promulgating these edicts of the imperial God to 
the sons of men. It was essential in his concep- 
tion, therefore, that this statute book should be 
without any error or any mistake. A mistake in 
the transcription of a statute of the Legislature 
of the State of New York, if it does not vitiate the 
statute, at all events vitiates it for all practical 
purposes. We are to be governed by the writ- 
ten record of the will of the Legislature, not by the 
unknown will which has been mistakenly reported. 
The Roman theology, therefore, conceived of the 
Bible as an absolute and inexorable record of 
the laws which this imperial God had issued for 
the government of his subjects. Sin was a viola- 
tion of this law, and must be punished: because 
if it was not punished, anarchy and disorder and 
the disruption of this great divine empire was the 
inevitable result. If there was to be any mercy 
shown to the sinner, if he was to be pardoned, then 
something must be found that would be a substi- 
tute for this punishment, in order that justice, 
the character of the imperial God, and the sanc- 
tity and the greatness of law might be maintained. 

Such, roughly sketched, is the system of the- 
ology variously known in bistory, sometimes, 
from its origin, as Latin theology ; sometimes, from 
its first great representative, as Augustinian the- 
ology ; sometimes, from its later greatest representa- 
tive, Calvinistic theology. From Geneva it passed 
over into Scotland and England, and from England 
and Scotland across here to New England, being 
akin to the hardy nature of the Scotch and of the 
Paritan—and so it is known as Paritan theology. 
And, finally, because it centers all upon an idea of a 
court of justice, and because the courts of justice were 
held inthe forum in Rome, it is known as Forensic 
theology. The center of this Forensic, Latin, 
Augustinian, Calvinistic, Paritan system of the- 
ology is a great imperial but entirely just and right- 
eous despot, who rules over a great and illimitable 
empire, by lawa which he issues from his throne 
over his subjects, which with perfect accuracy he has 
disclosed to them in a written book. Disobedience 
to these laws is sin, and brings them in collision 
with a great, just law and a great, just Lawgiver, 
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the end of which disobedience will be ruin to the sin- 
ner unless he can be pardoned and so enabled to 
escape that ruin. That pardon can be effected 
only in case some substitute for the punishment 
is provided. 

Now, it is plain to see, even from this brief 
statement, that this whole system coheres together. 
Our conservative friends are absolutely right in say- 
ing that if you take one single one of these articles 
out you destroy the integrity of the whole system. 
I believe that all that was spiritually and divinely 
true in this great Puritan, Calvinistic, Augustinian 
system of theology is to remain, and must remain. 
I believe that we are not to throw away the absolute 
sovereignty of God, the absolute inviolability of law, 
the absolute assurance of the revelation of that Jaw, 
the absolute necessity of pardon, and the absolute 
necessity of sacrifice in order that that pardon may 
be efficacious ; but I believe, as humanity has grown 
wiser and larger and diviner, it is coming to a 
grander conception of all these great words— 
“God,” “law,” “revelation,” “sin,” “ forgive- 
ness,” and “sacrifice.” Out of that old past a 
diviner conception of God and his government is 
growing, and all the controversies that are takiag 
place, whether about the authority of the Bible in 
the Presbyterian Church, or the authority of the 
Church in the Episcopal Church, or the future of 
those that die out of Christ in the Congregational 
Church, or whatever else it may be, are really 
parts of a controversy between the old and the new, 
are really incidents in the growth of the human race 
from childhood to manhood. 


THE SOVEREIGN FATHER. 


In the first place, then, we believe—I take the 
liberty of speaking here as though I had a right to 
represent what is known as the New Theology—we 
believe in the absolute sovereignty of God; but 
we are coming more and more, and the world is 
coming more and more, to conceive of God not as 
some one outside of his creation ruling over it, but 
as some one inside his creation ruling within it. 
Mechanically, this is a familiar truth—God not a 
mechanic who has built an engine and then stands 
in the locomotive and holds the lever, and turns off 
or on the steam, and regulates the machine as he 
will, but God a spirit, and as a spirit indwelling in 
all that he has made. The organist sits at the in- 
strument and plays upon it. He is not the organ. 
He ministers 1t, directs it, controls it. Presently 
he stops. The quartet rise and sing. They also 
use organs. Their own throats are the organs 
they use, and they can put into their music far more 
of their real spirit, because they are using themselves, 
than he can who uses but the tubes of tin or of wood. 
Now, we are coming to think of God as dwelling 
in nature as the spirit dwells in the body. Not 
that God and nature are identical; he transcends 
nature as I transcend my body, and am more 
than my body, and shall live on when my body is 
dust and ashes: nevertheless now ruling not over 
my body, but in my body. We are also coming 
to think of God similarly, as ruling not only in 
physical nature but as ruling in human nature. 
Te king rules over his subjects. The father rules 
in his children. The Czar of the Russias does not 
know those that are subject to his authority. He 
issues his laws. ‘They are sent out everywhicher 
by messengers, and executed by subordinates. He 
does not put himself into the Russians. He cannot 
put himself into the Russians. Ali he can do is to 
tell them what they must do. He cannot form 
them over into a likeness of himself. But the fa- 
ther, just in the measure that he is a father, can do 
exactly this. He uses authority only as a means to 
this end. He does not say to his child, Thou shalt 
and thou shalt not, any turther than the infirmity 
of his nature compels him to do it. He puts his 
own nature into his children. They do not say, My 
father has made this law, I must obey it or suffer ; 
but they come to think as he thinks, feel as he 
feels, love what he loves, have the ambition that he 
possesses, the purity that he possesses, the hopes and 
purposes that he possesses—they become, as we say, 
“chips of the old block.” Now, the conception of 
a God that is in man transcends by far the concep- 
tion of a God overman. Are we trying to make it 
clear that the world can get along without a God ? 
Is the doctrine of evolution atheistic? Is the concep- 
tion of a God in nature removing God from humanity? 
Is the conception of a God in conscience and in the 
heart and in life carrying God away from the 
human soul? No! no! bringing him nearer, 
nearer, nearer. In olden times the Jews went 
once a year up to the great Temple to see their 
King, and later the synagogues were scattered and 
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they went once a week up to the synagogue to see 
their King. Bat I live under no king whom I can go 
to see only once a year or once a week—I live with 
my Father, my life his life and his life my life, and 
my will naught save as I bring it into subjection, 
in every thought, every desire, every aspiration, 
to his will. Women nowadays want to know 
whether they shall vow to obey their husbands. 
It makes a great deal of difference what you 
mean by obey. If by that is meant that the 
wife is to be the serf and the husband is to rule 
over her—no, ten thousand times no, and ten thou- 
sand times ten thousand times no! But if it means 
that in the great, sweet, royal realm of love the wife 
is to merge her will with her husband’s will, so that, 
as life flows on, these two wills will become one 
will in the great loyalty and bondage of love, then 
ten thousand times yes, and ten thousand times 
ten thousand times yes. The Church is not the 
servant, it is the bride—THE BRIDE of God. 
THE LAW WITHIN US. 

So, as we are coming to think of God in men, 
not over men, so we are coming to think of the 
laws which this God issues as in man, not apart 
from and over man. Not less inviolable, but more 
inviolable ; not less certain, but more certain; not 
as laws apart from man to which he must sub- 
ject himself, but laws wrought into his nature and 
the very constitution of his being. We speak of 
laws of the State of New York. They have been en- 
acted by our Legislature in Albany, some good, some 
bad, and some indifferent. We speak of the laws of 
art, the laws of music, the laws of political economy, 
the laws of history. They have not been enacted by 
a legislative body. They are not statutes that have 
been enacted over art, over music, over industry, 
but laws that are inherent in the very nature of 
art, of music, of literature, of industry, of politics. 
These are laws of being; those others, the laws 
over being and above being. Supposing God 
did not write the Ten Commandments with his 
finger on two tables of stone on a mountain-top 
in Arabia. Whatthen? Shall we steal and kill 
and commit adultery? Whether he wrote them 
with his finger in the stone or not, and whatever 
that strange enigmatical declaration means, he has 
written them in the very nature of man when he 
made man. They are not something God has 
issued, saying, You must obey this: they are some- 
thing God has wrought in the very fiber and 
structure of man’s being. The laws are laws of 
man because they are the laws of God, and laws of 
God because they are laws of man and because man 
and God are in very essence one. The laws of the 
sunbeam are the laws of the sun because the sun- 
beam comes from the sun, bringing the laws of the 
sun and the nature of the sun, that it may warm 
and vivify the earth. And the 'aws of my nature 
are the laws of God's own nature because I come 
from God, have God’s nature written in my mem- 
bers, and am achild of God, possessing my Father’s 
nature. 

* Baby, do not put your finger in thefire. It will 
burn you.” Isthat an edict issued from the father 
to be enforced by punishment? Whether or no the 
father tells the baby what not to do, if the finger and 
the fire come in contact baby will suffer, because it is 
in the law of the fire and in the law of the finger. The 
laws of God are laws wrought into the very fiber and 
structure of the human soul. Inviolable, not because 
a great divine imperial authority, sitting above, looks 
out on all the earth, and sees every violation, and 
follows it with arrest and punishment ;—inviolable 
because they are in the inherent nature of man and 
in the inherent nature of God; so absolute and so 
inviolable that if you could conceive that God him- 
self were dethroned and ceased to exist, law would 
still go on throughout eternity unless nature itself 
were dissolved into anarchy. 

REVELATION IN US. 


And so revelation is not a book external to men, 
giving laws which are external to men, by a God 
who is external tomen. That is a better concep- 
tion of revelation than no conception at all. Bat 
there is one still better. Revelation is the un- 
veiling in human consciousness of that which God 
wrote in the human soul when he made it. In the 
spring I go to my garden bed and write with my 
finger certain letters and sow the proper seeds and 
cover it all over, and there is nothing but a bed of 
mold. In June these flowers will have sprang up 
and they will have spelled out the letters, and there 
they are before you—the letters of aname. The 
sun has revealed them. They were there, but the 
sun has made to appear that which but for the 
blessed shining of the sun would not have appeared. 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Now, in the heart of man God has written his 
message of the love of God, of his inviolable law, 
of the glory of redemption, in the heart of man 
God has written this his truth, because in the heart 
of man God has sown the seeds of his life, and then 
when the sunlight of his love shines on the heart 
of man this life springs up, that which was written 
before comes up, that which was before there is re- 
vealed, unveiled, discovered, made clear and patent 
and apparent. From the papers I judge the pro- 
gressive and liberal men are inclined to belittle the 
issue about the Bible and the conservative men in- 
clined to lay great stress upon it. I think the con- 
servatives are right and the liberals are wrong in 
the measure and estimate they put upon it. It is 
not a question whether there are some specks of 
sandstone in the marble: it is a great fundamental 
question. Has God, as a great infinite Czsar over 
the world, framed certain statutes and given 
them out to us, and must we obey them or come 
into collision with him and suffer the threatened 
penalties? or has he made man after his own image 
and written his own nature in the human conscience 
and in human love? Has he written of the 
fatherhood of God when he made fathers and 
mothers whose hearts of love are a symbol of the 
love of God for men? When he united man and 
woman together and then said, “The church is my 
bride,” has he shown what is the unity of God and 
the redeemed human soul? Has he written the 
laws of life and the laws of divine justice and love 
in human justice and in human love? Has he 
taught the conscience to speak out that which it 
has learned from him through the men of clear 
vision and therefore inspired life ? 


THE BIBLE NOT INFALLIBLE 


In which way are we to regard revelation, as a 
revelation to man or as a revelation in man and 
through man? This is an important question, a 
very important qnestion. For my part, 1 desire in 
this and in every other matter to speak with per- 
fect frankness. I disown the idea that the Bible is 
inerrant, and I disown the statement that it is infal- 
lible. I do not find anywhere in the Bible infalli- 
bility claimed by the Bible. The word itself occurs 
only once in the Old Version and not once in the 
New; and in the Old Version it is applied, not to 
the Bible, but to the miracles, which are declared 
to be infallible—that is, sure proofs of the character 
and divinity of Christ. Because we have a Bible 
that is not infallible, we have one that is a glorious 
revelation. Men say, If you think that the gold and 
the earth are mixed together in this book, how will 
you discriminate, how will you tell what is gold and 
what is earth? What furnace will take these two 
constituent elements, burn tbe dross away, and 
give us the pure gold of truth? We do not want 
to discriminate, and we do not want to separate. It 
is not gold with dross; it is oxygen with nitrogen. 
The oxygen is mixed with the nitrogen in order 
that it may the better be breathed, and the better 
minister to human life. And in the Bible the 
divine is mingled—inextricably and _ indivisibly 
mingled—with the human, that humanity may re- 
ceive it and be ministered to by it. You cannot 
take the great truths of God and his government 
and his love into your own experience, except as 
they are woven into the experience of men of like 
passions and infirmities and imperfections as our- 
selves. The Bible is a more sacred book because 
it is a human book. It is a diviner book, not 
merely because it shows us the law of God and the 
nature of God, but because it shows us God and 
man inextricably woven together so that you can- 
not separate them. How will you run your knife 
of cleavage through the character of Jesus Christ, 
and say, This was God and this man? The glory 
of Christ’s revelation of God to men is that he 
shows that God and man are so interwoven that 
separation is impossible. That which is true of 
incarnation is true of revelation, and the divine 
glory of the Bible is that the truth of God and the 
love of God and the life of God and the glory of 
God show themselves in human experience, show 
themselves in men and women such as you and 
Iare. Thank God for the smoked glass! If it 
were not smoked glass you could not see God at all. 
We are not trying to take God out of consciousness 
and out of life; we are trying to bring him nearer. 
We are not—I am sorry to say some of us are, but I 
call you to bear witness that I am not—casting disre- 
pute or contumely on the faiths of the olden time: 
I think they were hard, rocky, somewhat cruel, but 
they were the steps up into the temple, and the 
world by those steps has come up into the temple. 
I am not going out of the temple to stand on the 
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stone steps outside ; I am going to stay inside, but I 
honor the steps by which my fathers brought me 
into the very holy of holies. Man has come up 
these steps, has passed through the great court of 
the Gentiles, through the court of the women, 
through the court of Israel, through the court of 
the priests. We have come to the very holy of 
holies, and found out the veil is rent in sunder, and 
have passed beneath the veil and have come to the 
mercy-seat itself. The wings of God’s own angels 
are over us, and the very presence of God himself 
is in our heart, and his eyes look love into our eyes, 
and his life is filling our life, and we will not—we 
will not—go back to the portico of the temple and 
the echo of the voice. 
WHAT IS SIN? 


As the Latin or Puritan system of theology gave 
us @ conception of a God as external and of law as 
external and of revelation as external, so it repre- 
sented sin, though less consistently, as external. For 
its conception of sin was, substantially, that there is a 
great King who is absolutely righteous and who has 
issued certain laws which ought to be obeyed, and 
that men have set their will against the will of this 
great King, and have deliberately determined that 
they will not do what he commands them to do. 
But, inasmuch as a great number, if not the great 
majority, of men are utterly unconscious of having 
set their will deliberately against the will of God, 
or of being in any wise in rebellion against him, 
this theology ran back the history of sin to a sup- 
posed origin in a remote past; it said there was a 
progenitor of this whole human race to whom this 
edict was given, who disobeyed it, and that in his 
sin we all sinned, and in his fall we all fell. That 
was the beginning. The whole human race by that 
one act was brought into rebellion against God. 
We have accordingly, it was said, a state of society 
resembling that which existed in our Southern 
States twenty-five or more years ago. The world 
is in rebellion against God, and, although individ- 
uals may not have directly considered themselves 
in rebellion, although they may not have themselves 
said, “ Yes, I enlist against the Almighty,” they 
have been swept along by the current into this re- 
bellion, and are really, even if unconsciously, rebels 
against him and his government and laws. 


ORIGINAL SIN VS. MODERN THOUGHT. 


Now, three different causes are at work under- 
mining, apparently, this system that makes sin for 
the race rest fundamentally and finally upon one 
act of apostasy of a progenitor in some remote 
past. In the first place, evolution is saying to us 
that the human race has not fallen from a higher 
estate to a lower, but is climbing from a lower 
estate to a higher. Evolution telis us, and evolu- 
tion is more and more being accepted by all scien- 
tific men in all departments of life, that humanity 
has come up from a lower stage to a higher stage. 
Embryology says the individual has come by evolu- 
tion from a germ through successive stages. Biology 
says the species has come through evolution from a 
lower species. Anthropology says that the pres- 
ent man has come by evolution from a lower 
man. And sociology, in all its various de- 
partments, represents the history of society as a 
gradual development from a lower to a higher stage. 
We have hardly become accustomed to this, 
when Biblical criticism comes—Biblical criticism 
which says this story in the third chapter of Genesis 
is not a revelation. It does not purport to be a 
revelation ; it is not said in that third chapter of 
Genesis, “ Thus saith the Lord,” nor in any subse- 
quent passage of Scripture is it said of that third 
chapter of Genesis, “ Thus saith the Lord.” More- 
over, Biblical criticism claims to have discovered, 
by an examination of ancient literatures, that the 
narrative contained in this third chapter of Genesis 
was gathered out of the legends and traditions of 
the past ; that it is paralleled in histories, pagan and 
un-Hebraic, from which it differs because in the 
Biblical form of the narrative a divine element has 
been wrought into it for divine instruction. It is 
not strange that Princeton Theological Seminary 
is determined at every hazard to break down the 
new Biblical criticism, for the explanation which 
Princetonian theology—that is another name for 
the Latin, Augustinian, Calvinistic, Paritan, 
Forensic theology—affords of the origin and nature 
both of sin and of redemption, rests for its foundation 
on this statement, that the race was in Adam, fell in 
Adam, sinned in Adam, and as a race is responsi- 
ble for that one great fundamental act of apostasy. 
Let it once be believed in the Church that the 
Bible does not teach any such thing, that this story 
is but a legend and a tradition of the past, into 
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which a divine element was wrought by some in- 
spired writer, who used pre-existing materials for 
religious instruction, and the very foundation on 
which this whole system has been reared is gone, 
and the structare topples in ruins. Following 
evolution and Biblical criticism, sociology comes 
into the field. Experts in penology, the men who 
have made a study of vice and crime in the prisons 
and reformatories, come with the report that the 
cause of crime is not a strong, resolute will ; that 
the great criminals are not men who have 
formed a determination to break the law of the 
land; that, on the contrary, the great cause of 
crime is a weak will, not a strong one. Men are 
weakened by heredity, and by environment, and by 
bad education, and by their own gradually and 
almost unconsciously formed habits, until the virtue 
has gone out of them, and with it the power of re- 
sistance to evil, and they are borne down into crime 
by thecurrent. They are notin deliberate rebellion 
against society ; they are in disorder in themselves. 

Are we, then, to conclude that there is no real 
sin in the human race, and no penalty following sin, 
and no need of forgiveness and redemption to 
deliver from both sin and penalty ? On the contrary, 
I think we are coming to have a deeper and a 
diviner sense of sin ; a truer and a more practical 
conception of what sin is, and in what it does really 
consist. The laws of God are laws written in the 
human soul, and the sin of man isa sin against the 
law of his own nature. Sin is not man setting 
himself against a law external to himself. Every 
man is two men; every man is a battle ground in 
which the higher and the lower man are contend- 
ing one against the other. Man has come up out 
of the lower condition, and in every new stage of 
his life he comes under a new and a diviner law, the 
law of a new and a diviner nature. He is no 
longer under the laws of his old being. The very 
standards of truth and righteousness change. In 
every new stage of evolution he comes under a new 
law of righteousness. That which was virtue in 
the animal becomes vice in the man. The more a 
glutton, the better hog; the more a glutton, the 
worse man. The more pugnacious, the better bull- 
dog; the more pugnacious, the worse man. The 
more greedy to gather, the better honey-bee ; the 
more greedy to gather, the worse man. Not only 
thus, but as men emerge from a lower social state 
through historic stages the laws of morality change 
for them. The standard of righteousness is not 
the same for a North American Indian as for you 
and me; it is not the same for the Jews in their 
early condition in the wilderness that it is for the 
Christian world after eighteen centuries of Christ- 
instruction. Men are coming step by step into a 
higher realm, and, coming into a higher realm, they 
come under the dominion of a higher law. Fall? 
Yes! there is afall. But it was not of the race in 
Adam. It is of every individual when, having 
been lifted up by the redeeming work of God from 
a lower to a higher condition, he goes back to the 
pit from which he was digged. Sin is a relapse. 
Sinfulness is in the elements of the old nature 
which make such a relapse always a possible and 
real danger. It is profoundly true, that saying of 
Christ, “ If ye were blind, ye should have no sin: 
but now ye say, We see; therefore your sin re- 
maineth.” It is as we come up into the light that 
sin becomes possible. If there were no redemp- 
tion there would be no sin. 


MAN NOT A REBEL, 


Let me translate this from the terms of philoso- 
phy into the terms of experience. I can remember 
when a boy how the minister used to exhort me to 
lay down the weapons of my rebellion. I did not 
know what he meant. I had no weapons of rebell- 
ion. I thought I was doubly wicked because I did 
not see that I was a rebel, though in very truth I 
cannot, looking back along my life, remember the 
time when I did not sincerely, in my deepest heart 
of hearts, desire to know the will of God and do 
the will of God. No! Iamnot a rebel, and never 
have been. I repeat the language of the Episco- 
palian Confession: “I have done the things which 
I ought not to have done, and I have left undone the 
things which I ought to have done.” True! and 
yet, after all, if my Father were to stop me, and 
say, “Make your inventory ; tell me what things 
yesterday you did that you ought not to have done,” 
I should find it difficult to put my finger on one of 
them ; “tell me what things you left undone yes- 
terday that you ought to have done,” I might not 
easily put my finger even on one of those. But when 
I come to the closing sentence of that triple declara- 
tion, “There is no health in me,” it is in no figura- 
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tive sense I feel like putting my hand on my mouth 
and my mouth in the dust, and crying out, “ Woe 
unto me, for I am unclean.” It is not the things 
which I have done that stir me. It is not the 
things which I have left undone that stir me. It 
is the kind of being I am. I have not stained my 
hand with the blood of my neighbor. I have not 
put my hand into his pocket and filched his earn- 
ings. But God knows, when I sometimes look 
into my heart, and see what there is of ambition and 
pride and selfishness and greed still hiding there, 
I do not know but that, if I had lived where my 
brother lives, my hand would be red as his is, my 
hand would be smirched with greed as his has been. 
I am haunted by another self. I hate no man except 
myself. And there are times when this shadowy 
monster walks along my side and whispers the evil 
suggestion into my ear. Oh, I long to get my 
hand upon his throat and my feet upon his pros- 
trate person! It is not what I have done; it is 
not what I have left undone: it is what there is 
left in me, that came I know not whence, that is 
here I know not why, and that somehow must be 
cleansed away before I am the man, God helping 
me, I mean to be. 
HEAVEN AND HELL IN MAN. 

As we are coming, then, to think of sin not as in 
successive deeds done, not as in successive acts 
of the will performed, and certainly not as some 
great apostasy in the past in which we had no share, 
but as in the elements of our being unworthy of 
those that are called to be the children of God, so 
we are coming to see that penalty is not external pen- 
alty inflicted by a Governor for crime perpetrated. 
The law is in ourselves ; the disease and the disorder 
are in ourselves; and the penalty is in ourselves. 
We are coming to see that every sin comes back to 
plague the sinner. We are coming to see that there 
is no need of any flagellations, that every man 
flagellates himself. No God in heaven or devil in 
heli is needed to kindle the fire that is not quenched 
or to breed the worm that dieth not. Every man 
kindles the fire and breeds the worm in his own 
soul. This is not new. The old Greek tragedians 
saw it, and wrought it into their tragedies. Dante 
saw it, and repeated it in the story of the Inferno. 
Shakespeare saw it, and revealed it in Macbeth and 
in Othello. Browning and Tennyson have seen and 
interpreted it. That penalty and sin are both with- 
in the man, that we never enter into heaven but 
heaven into us, that we never enter into hell but 
hell into us—this, the vision of the poets pa- 
gan and Christian, the Church is beginning slowly 
and after long years of mis-education to appropriate 
and make its own. How this self-indulgent appe- 
tite vitiates and destroys the very tissues of the 
body and makes impossible the simple, natural, 
healthful pleasures of the physical organization! 
How this grasping, greedy, covetous appetite 
grows by what it feeds on, until the man is consumed 
by the fire of his own insatiable lust for wealth ! 
How this pride walls the man in, and isolates him, 
and separates him from his fellows, and incrusts 
him with rock, and turns him from a living man 
into a stone man, as wood is petrified! How this 
vanity that makes us desire the applause of our 
fellow-men, and puffs us up with conceit, in the 
very process of our striving for their applause de- 
prives us of the pleasure we seek, and brings us 
into contempt in the very act by which we strive 
to gratify our vanity! Nay, how all these sins iso- 
late us from one another, and isolate us from God! 
Men build themselves into narrow cells, inflict upon 
themselves the penalty of a perpetual solitary con- 
finement, go out of the brotherhood, and estrange 
themselves from their heavenly Father. No Peter 
stands at the heavenly gate to say who may come 
in and who may not. The gates of the Heavenly 
City are flung wide open day and night, and when 
you die you will go straight up to that gate and 
walk in—if you wish. But as men that dive to the 
bottom of the sea incase themselves in armor, and 
then going down are untouched by the sea, we, by 
our pride, our selfishness, our vanity, our self-conceit, 
our appetites, incrust ourselves with an outer in- 
crustation, so that, standing in the midst of purity 
and light and life, we are untouched by it, solitary 
in the kingdom of God on earth, solitary in the 
kingdom of God in heaven. 

THE FORGIVENESS OF SIN. 

If forgiveness of sin were taking away an exter- 
nal penalty threatened by an imperial God upon 
men for violation of an external law, then it could 
be taken away externally. But if penalty is sin 
and sin is penalty, if these are only two aspects of 
the same thing, if they are one page on one side of 
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which is written the life and on the other of which 
is written the divine sentence against the life, if sin 
and penalty are only different ways of spelling, as 
it were, the same word, then redemption must be 
within, as the penalty is within and as the lawless- 
ness is within. The man who is in a battle-ground 
between the animal and the spiritual can only find 
peace in one of two ways: either he must go back 
to the animal or he must go up to the heavenly. 
The man in whose nature appetite is struggling 
with self-respect and conscience must go back to 
the abyss or up to the Son of God, or remain torn 
in sunder eternally by these two conflicting motives 
that are within his soul. God himself cannot take 
the penalty out of a life and leave the sin in, unless 
he were to revolutionize the nature of man and his 
own nature. What God is doing in the world is not 
lifting off the threatened penalty from men that 
have done something wrong, but putting life into men 
that are as yet only half living and taking the death 
out of men that are still half dead. There is not 
one single passage in the New Testament that in ex- 
plicit terms promises remission of penalty—not one ; 
but it is written all over its pages with the radiant 
promise of the remission of sins. The function 

and aim of the Gospel is to take the pride and the 

passion and the selfishness and the vanity and the 

vice and the sensuality, and whatever other evil 
thing there may be, out of your heart and out of 

my heart, out of your life and out of my life. Re- 
demption is within, not without. It is healing. I 

have heard of the figure of the sinner shut up in his 

prison-house, and the messenger coming with his 

word of pardon signed and sealed in the blood of 

Christ, and the promise, Jf you will accept this 

pardon in faith and repentance you may go free. 
I have heard this from the pulpit, I have read 

this in the books, but it is never found in the Bible. 

What are the figures there? They are such as 

these: Your sins are a cloud in the heavens. 

Like the shining of the sun on the cloud is the 

shining of the life of God on your heart. I will 

shine on and on and on until I have blotted it 

out.—Your sin is like a record in a book. I will 

take chemicals and I will rub the record out. I 

will blot it out of your remembrance and out of 

mine.—Your life is like the life you may have 

lived in some pre-existing state. You may be born 

again.— You area slave to your sin. I will set 

you free.—You are in your grave, and such cor- 

ruption has taken hold of you that men say, “ Do 

not go near him, he is so corrupt; leave him to 

himself ;” and Christ comes and stands at the 

grave and says: “ Lazarus, come forth.” To be re- 

deemed is to come forth, now, out of that corruption, 

out of that darkness, into the bright shining of the 

sun, into the singing of the birds, into the immortal 

life that is here and now, the life with God and in 

God. Our New Theology is not mere ethics. Our 

New Theology is not the doctrine that men have 

done nothing that needs forgiveness and need 

no God to forgive them. It is profoundly the re- 

verse; it is the doctrine that sin is wrought into 

the very fiber and structure of man, and that pen- 

alty is a partof the sin and must exist so long as sin 

is there, and that forgiveness is the throwing of the 

sin out and putting new life in. 


THE INCARNATION PERPETUAL. 


And so incarnation is not merely a coming of 
God to man, it is a dwelling of God in man. I 
suppose there are some of you who will resent the 
declaration, but it is my honest and sincere convic- 
tion that both Unitarianism and Universalism were 
the natural, if not the logical and necessary, con- 
clusions of Calvinism. They were bred in the 
Paritan atmosphere. They grew in the Paritan 
community. They were Presbyterian in Old Eng- 
land and Congregational in New England. They 
have never grown out of Methodism. Let the 
world believe that God is sovereign in any such 
sense as that man has no sovereignty left, and that 
whether he shall remain in sin and misery through- 
out eternity depends wholly upon God and in no wise 
upon the individual man, and whenever the world 
comes also to believe that God is love, it will in- 
evitably believe also in a universal salvation. Let the 
world think that God is up on his throne apart from 
man, that what he is doing for men he is doing exter- 
nally for them, that a great gulf exists between 
God and man, that they are not of kin, that man’s 
nature is not divine, is, indeed, undivine, and it 
will inevitably come to think of the Uhrist coming 
to earth as a messenger with an embassage from the 
sovereign to the rebels, telling them the terms on 
which humanity may be pardoned. Bat, on the 
other hand, let the world and the Church come to 
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believe that law is written in man, and revelation 
is written in man, and sin is written in man, and 
redemption is written in man, and it will come to 
write another word in man, and that word Incar- 
nation—God coming into one life in order that he 
may come into all lives; into one human experi- 
ence, in order that he may enter into all human 
experiences ; Christ, the door through which and 
by which not more truly does man enter into God 
than God enters into man. As in the spring the 
first lily of the season puts its white head above 
the ground, then drops its head that it may whis- 
per to its seed sisters, saying to them, “ Come, 
come! this is what you are meant to be,” so into 
the darkness of a pagan night, and into the vileness 
of a wholly earthly history, came the one tran- 
scendent, pure, divine figure, standing for those 
few short years upon the earth, showing what is 
truly God by showing what is traly man when God 
is in him, and calling out to us, still in the earthi- 
ness, still in the darkness, and saying to us, “ Come, 
come! this is what you were meant to be, this is 
what God is trying to make you, this is what your 
aspirations mean. You are sons of God, and the 
law of his nature is the law of your nature, and, 
working with him and letting him work in you, 
you shall come out into the sunlight of God's own 
love and become the sharer of his own life.” 
THE SACRIFICE FOR SIN. 

If we cannot state philosophically, and cannot 
even see quite clearly, how it is that the sacrifice of 
Christ works out this redemption wrought in the 
human soul, at least we can see that there is no 
such Christian redemption except through the 
ministry of suffering. It is not—oh, it is not that 
man is sacrificed to appease God—it is God who is 
sacrificed to redeem man. Christ could not have 
revealed a God of truth and not been a teaching 
Christ; nor revealed a God of life and not been a 
living Christ, carrying out in life the principles he 
ineuleated ; nor revealed a God of love and not 
have been a suffering Christ, for love must suffer 
so long as the loved one sins. Christ, who came 
that he might reveal the nature and heart of God, 
who came that he might show to our vision the 
eternal truth that God is in man, who came that 
he might show us God in man helping man toward 
God, came to mingle his tears with our tears, aye, 
and, sinless though he were, his remorse with our 
remorse, his vicarious repentance for our repent- 
ance, his death ¢o sin for our death in sin, in order 
that he might make it clear to us that God is al- 
ways suffering and struggling and laboring with 
us. Do you remember that wonderful statue of the 
Laocoitin ‘—the father and the two children, one on 
either side, and the serpents who have come up out 
of the sea to destroy them, and the father fighting 
the serpents, not for his own life but for his sons’ 
lives. But the struggle and the anguish in their faces 
is reflected in his own—nay, it is less in theirs than 
in his, for love’s battle is hotter and love's suffering 
greater than all battle and all suffering of self. 
So out of that dark past, out of that animal nature, 
out of that strange mystery from which we were 
called by the creative word of God, who makes us 
of clay yet breathes the breath of his own life into 
us, come the serpentine elements that are in our 
own complex nature, as if to strangle all that is divine 
and truly manly in us; and it is our Father who is 
with us, our Father whose reflected image we see 
in this cross, and the agony in the soul of the 
Christ is but the reflection of the sorrow that is in 
the Father’s soul. Every burden of our life is in 
his life, and he wrestles for us and will conquer 
for us. It is not the omniscience of God nor the 
oimnipotence of God that seems most unfathomable 
to me, but his mercy, his sympathy, his love; 
the sympathy, the love, of a God who is in such 
touch with humanity that we never commit a sin 
that he does not feel the shame of it, and we never 
feel a remorse that the bitterness of it does not enter 
into him, and we never know a sorrow that he 
does not sit down with us in our grief, and we are 
never lifted up with a great joy that he is not 
joyful also. For not by the suftering only but by 
the joy also, not by the struggle only but by the 
peace also, by the whole entering of God into 
human life, his life becomes our life, and we are 
made partakers of his nature, because he comes 
down and makes himself partaker with us of our 
lives. 

THE TWO CREEDs. 

So, then, we believe that God is an absolute, su- 
preme King; but we know this King to be our 
Father in personal relations with each one of us. 
We believe his laws are absolute and not to be 
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broken, that he who falls on them will be broken, 
that he on whom they fall will be ground to powder ; 
but they are his laws because they are the laws of 
his own nature, and our laws because they are the 
laws of our nature, for we are the children of God and 
have come from him. We believe in a revelation 
that is written in a unique book with a unique 
character and a unique nistory; but we believe 
that the utterances of this book are but the reflee- 
tion of that which was written by God in the 
inmost being of the prophets, and we see the vision 
better because we see it reflected from a mirror 
and in enigma. We believe in the awfulness of 
sin; not chiefly in the things which we have done, 
not chiefly in the things which we have left undone, 
but in the weakness, the infirmity, the animalism, 
the unworthiness that is in us, and that might 
sweep us out any moment into the abyes from 
which the hand of Providence has thus far guarded 
us. We believe in the certainty of punishment, 
not because by and by we shall be heard before a 
Judge who knows it all, but because in man’s own 
conecience is erected a jadgment seat from which 
he never can escape unless he flies from his own 
nature. We believe in a great redemption ; not one 
that opens the door of a prison and lets us out, but 
one that opens the door of our own self-erected prison 
and lets Christ in, and so fulfills in us the prayer of 
Tennyson, 


“Oh, for a man to arise in me, 
That the man that I am may cease to be !” 


And we believe in a sacrifice, not of a Mediator 
to appease the wrath of God, but of God manifest 
in the flesh, sacrificing himself to purify and per- 
fect the children of men. O God, Saviour of 
men, we are blind—touch thou our eyes and help 
us to see; we are dead—speak thou the word of 
power and impart to us life. And may the life of 
God be the light of our souls, through Jesus Christ 
our Lord. Amen and amen. 








THE BRIGGS CASE. 


VARIOUS COMMENTS AFFORDING AN INSIDE 
VIEW OF ECCLESIASTICAL POLITICS. 


THE REV. DR. C. H. PARKHURST. 


R. Parkhurst, in the “‘ Evangelist,”” commends 
the general spirit of the Assembly, which he 

says was made up of men who “ were anxious for 
nothing so much as to have the truth brought to 
the front and the right prevail.” But it was also 
made up of men who did not know what the higher 
criticism is, and who were panic-stricken because 
of their ignorance. He then proceeds as follows: 


“ We have now reached the point where I should 
prefer to stop ; but the half of a truth is always a lie, 
and there was a black as well as a bright side to the 
Detroit Assembly. I have thus far spoken about the 
nine out of every ten. I want now to pay my respects 
in the same frank way to the tenth man out of every 


n. 

“If ninety per cent. of the members were sheep 
waiting to be led, ten per cent. were bell-wether wait- 
ing to lead them, and Princeton was that bell-wether. 
Princeton is doctrinally jealous ; even more is she 
ecclesiastically ambitious. lormerly Princeton was 
dominated by the General Assembly. Union in 1870 
helped her out from under that domination, and 
mistakenly surrendered some of her own autonomy for 
Princeton’s sake. But Princeton has no genius for 
remembering those who befriended her in her extrem- 
ity. She essays now to convert the Assembly into her 
chair of state, and Union into her footstool. Union, by 
her action last Friday, indicated that she does not care 
to hold Princeton’s feet. The bad feature of the 
Detroit Assembly was its politics. Jersey polities 
are bad, and Princeton is situated in Jersey. 

“ Princeton captured the Moderatorship—by what 
means we will mention presently. Dr. Green being in 
the chair, it was of course incumbent upon him to 
make up the committees. We do not censure Dr. 
Green for having so much regard for Dr. Patton as 
to want to make him Chairman of the Committee on 
Theological Seminaries ; but we are surprised that 
Dr. Patton's self-respect should have allowed him to 
accept the position when it was offered to him. If the 
case had been that Princeton had been under the sus- 
picion of Union, and Dr. William Adams had been 
Moderator, I will vouch for it that he would never 
have made Dr. Hitchcock Chairman of the Committee 
on Theological Seminaries ; and I will vouch for it 
that if he had done so, Dr. Hitchcock’s delicate sense 
of fitness would never have permitted him to consider 
the proposition for an instant. A delicate sense is a 
beautiful thing, although somewhat in the way some- 
times, when one’s ouly ambition is to wia. 

* Not only that; not only was Princeton influence 
put in control in the Committee, but the Committee 
was ‘packed’ by men of the same animus. I am 
simply saying what everybody knows. A trick was thus 
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resorted to, that would have been hooted out of court 
if attempted in the arena of ciyil politics. The Speaker 
of the House of Representatives would never have 
dared to make up an investigating committee on the 
principle that Dr. Green made up the Committee on 
Seminaries. The general abhorrence of such partisan- 
ship would have buried such a speaker too deep to be 
reached by the fiaal resurrection. 

“There were three of the Directors of Union Sem- 
inary present in the Assembly, and we naturally, with 
the simplicity of men that had never had a Jersey in- 
itiation, supposed that the Committee would like to 
have the light turned on, and that they would be 
pleased to confer with us before bringing in their ver- 
dict. Such simplicity on our part may be pitiable, but 
it is hardly censurable. Two out of these three even 
went so far as to volunteer their services, and to sug- 
gest to Dr. Patton's Committee that we should be 
willing and glad to come before them, and state 
any faets that they might wish to question us upon. 
They met our overture so far as to say that they 
should be glad to hear anything that we would com- 
municate. One of us in particular was informed that 
such citation would be made. Nothing came of it. 
Not one of us was sent for. All of which means that 
that Committee was constructed with the definite pur- 
pose of vetoing Dr. Briggs’s transfer, and that its mem- 
bers wanted, therefore, to save themselves the incon- 
venience of any considerations which we might have 
presented, that might have gotten in the way of that 
parpose aad embarcassed it. 

“It has also just transpired that the true Jersey 
principle of sinuousness animated the method by 
which Dr. Green was elected Moderator. Dr. Patton, 
representing the Princeton interest, approached Dr. 
Dickey, a Director of Union, with the request that he 
should nominate Dr. Green for that position! Dr. 
Dickey assented, with the understanding on his own 
part, and he supposed on theirs, that if Union helped 
Princeton, Princeton would remember the service 
farther on, and reimburse Union by friendly dealing 
with Union and Union interests. For Princeton to 
make a cat’s-paw out of so fine a specimen of a man as 
Dr. Dickey is an act so far beneath the dignity even 
of Jersey politics as to require some word outside of 
polite vocabulary in order to its just characterization.” 


THE REV. DR. GEORGE L. PRENTISS. 


Dr. Prentiss is truly characterized by the editor 
of the “Evangelist” as “the gentlest of men.” 
His characterization of the course of Dr. Patton is 
severe because it comes from so gentle and so 
charitable a spirit. We quote from his letter to 
the editor of the “‘ Evangelist :”’ 


“Two things have — yy me sorely in the 
veto of Professor Briggs. One is the course of Dr. 
Patton, Chairman of the Standing Committee onTheo- 
logical Seminaries. My faith in him, I must confess 
with sorrow, has been fairly put to shame. I believed 
him quite incapable of doing what he has done. He had 
an opportunity to speak a word and strike a blow for 
justice, for sacred scholarship, for reasonable liberty 
both of thought and teaching, for the suppression of 
clamor as an ecclesiastical and theologicai force, and 
for the highest interests of Christian truth, which, like 
the shot of the ‘embattled farmers,’ would have been 
heard round the world. Acting, I do not question, 
from astrong sense of duty to the Presbyterian Church, 
he failed to seize it; and he will be a fortunate man 
indeed if Providence ever again intrusts to him such 
an opportunity.” 


THE ‘* EVANGELIST.” 


Editorially the “Evangelist” gives an account 
of the way in which the Committee was made 
up. It explains that the Moderator of the General 
Assembly rarely himself constitutes a committee, 
although he is supposed so to do, but appoints 
such committees as are suggested to him by 
the Stated Clerk, who has a general knowledge 
of the field, and is the Moderator’s official adviser. 
Thus explaining how Dr. Green got the list from 
which he made up that committee, the editor gives 
us the interior history of the General Assembly as 
follows : 


“ That spontaneous election of the Moderator, which 
moved us to ‘wonder, love, and praise,’ proves not to 
have been quite unpremeditated, for Dr. Parkhurst tells 
us in his letter on another page that Dr. Dickey, who 
nominated Dr. Green, and thus wheeled into line those 
who would have voted for Dr. Dickey himself, did so 
at the request of Dr. Patton! But why did the latter 
not make the nomination himself? For the obvious 
reason that it would hardly do for a Princeton man to 
nominate a Princeton man. So it must be accomplished 
in an indirect way, with the same result, that it was ‘a 
Princeton affair all round.’ The good Dr. Green, being 
in the chair, immediately makes Dr. Patton the head 
of the Committee on Theological Seminaries ; that is 
to say, he selects as ‘Chief Justice’ in the case of 
Professor Briggs, his ablest, if not his most bitter, op- 
ponent! That was giving away the case at the start. 
Then the designated Chairman was taken into counsel, 
and permitted to name his associates, as the Moderator 
went over a list, and meekly asked of each in turn, 
* How will this man do?’ 

(Continued on page 831.) 








THE HOME DEPARTMENT. 


THE NATIONAL BOND. 


F the patriotism of the Americans is to 
be measured by their familiarity with 
the words of our National hymn, then 
some other motive than “love of coun- 
try” would save the Nation were its 

freedom imperiled. On Decoration Day about 

one hundred women were assembled in the parlors 
of one of the women’s clubs of New York. The 
first number on the programme was the National 
hymn, to be sung by the audience. The first verse 
was sung, after the first two lines, with firmness ; 
the interlude was played and the first chord to 
begin the second verse given. There was perfect 
silence, except from the piano, which was under the 
hands of a master. Again the chord was struck, 
when a venturesome soul struck wildly into the 
first line of the third verse. Each woman gained 
courage and began independently wherever she 
chanced to remember a word, and the verse was 
sung in what was practically Volapiik, for each 
mumbled the words to hide her ignorance of what 
the rest were singing. Imagine that happening to 

a body of German women! The moment that soul- 

stirring “ Watch on the Rhine” was started it 

would roll heavenward, in sound if not in music. 

The French woman would not hesitate, but boldly, 

firmly would sing the national hymn, living in 

imagination the history of her country as she 
sang it, while every form would respond to the 
command, “To victory or death!” and an army of 
women would seem possible. The English woman 
would sing her national hymn more coldly, perhaps, 
but would consider herself a traitor were she not 
able to sing the praises of her Queen. What is 
the reason that an American audience stumbles 
and mumbles through the National hymn? The 
first verse can be counted as familiar, but beyond 
that the hymn is a failure. The intelligence of 
the audience has nothing to do with it. Is there 
not a moral force in the sentiment expressed in 
our hymn that would make us all feel more strongly 

a love of country if we could, when we come 

together, form a common bond of sympathy, a 

union of voice and heart? Every American 

woman should consider it her duty to know the 
words of our National hymn, and feel them; she 
consider it a part of her duty that every child should 
brought under her influence should know the words 
and understand their meaning. The knowledge, 
word for word, of the Declaration of Independence 
and of our National hymn would have an influence 
in killing the machine politician ; it would stop the 
cry that we are ruled by foreigners. A people 
that do not know the reason for their existence as 
a nation, and feel no common bond of sympathy 
and sentiment, must suffer the lack of cohesive 
power, of the sense of kinship. ‘There is a great 
truth in the statesmanship that declared “ Let me 
make the songs of a people and I care not who 
makes its laws.” ‘The sentiment woven in the 
songs would make its laws, if the people knew and 


sang the songs. 











The following paragraph from a foreign paper is 
valuable just now when trailing dresses are deposit- 
ing the dust from the streets into the pile of our 
rugs and carpets, to be distributed about the walls 
and furniture : “Sig. Manfredi has studied the con- 
tamination of the surface of the streets of large 
cities from a hygienic point of view. In Naples 
he found that in some streets the mud and rubbish 
were go rich in bacteria—from five millions to five 
milliards in a gramme—that the streets might be 
compared to sewage. The micro-organisms are abun- 
dant, not only in the mud and rubbish, but also in 
the dry dust. Their number decreases during the 
greatest summer heat and winter cold, and also 
after heavy rain. The most frequent are the 
bacilli of tetanus, edema, and tuberculosis.” 


“CHILDREN NOT ADMITTED.” 


By Marion HARLAND. 


WISH,” said an enthusiastic young 

4 girl to me, “that Miss Yonge would 
Fe | write a new book every year like ‘The 
Daisy Chain,’ or ‘The Pillars of the 
House,’ or ‘ Magnum Bonum ’—a story 
of a family where there are never less than a dozen 
children, and each has a character of his or her 
own, and the mother has made a study of every 
one, and they all go to church, and work up—or 
down—pet charities, and the naughty ones who 
fail are even more interesting than the good ones 
who succeed,—and all are so deliciously human / 
Nobody in this country writes such books.” 

“ Perhaps because we do not have twelve-children 
families!” I suggested. “Yet Malthus was a 
pious clergyman of the Church of England.” 

Then I fell a-musing. 

Had Dr. Malthus lived to see the last decade of 
this century, he would have died with an easier 
mind. His labored demonstration of the insuf- 
ficiency of our planet to supply sustenance for the 
myriads who would chafe one another’s elbows 
should the dream of human perfectibility be ac- 
complished, and his gloomy predictions of the con- 
sequences that must follow the increase of popula- 
tion in a geometrical and of food in an arithme- 
tical ratio, read now like the babblings of a seared 
lunatic. 

Legislation has not stepped in to avert the ca- 
lamity, any more than legislative abolition ended 
slavery in New England. When black labor ceased 
to be profitable, the blot upon the Northern States 
faded, rather than was wiped away. Had it been 
practical to prove the system unremunerative to 
the less provident Southerner, the same result 
would have followed. 

When the persuasion took hold of the mothers 
of America that children “do not pay,” small fam- 
ilies became the rule. This is neither the time nor 
place for discussion of the secondary causes that 
led to this end. Let the fact stand—as such— 
that the average number of children in the New 
England States is, now, one and a half to each 
household where both parents are American-born, 
and, in the Southern and Western States, three. 
Large families have “ gone out.” 

Women get all the blame of this altered state of 
things—when blame is intimated. Occasionally, a 
clergyman, orthodox and uncompromising, or sen- 
sationally eager to snap at a “ subject,” calls public 
attention to the prospective denationalization of 
the Republic and the inductive carse that must de- 
scend upon a people who despise the blessings 
promised by the Hebrew Scriptures to the owner 
and tender of human olive-plants. The perfunctory 
objargation of the physician blends with these ful- 
minations, but the community at large bears out 
the Malthusian philosophy of busy, pradent, and 
indolent wives. Society, low and high, makes no 
provision for babies. 

Twenty-odd years ago I heard, with a hot thrill of 
surprised indignation, the remark of a woman who 
“led her set:” “You know one cannot be hospi- 
table if there are children in the house.” 

Social triumphs were as the breath of her nos- 
trils. Therefore she had no children. Her hus- 
band calmly supported her assertion. He joined 
to pride in her handsome house, perfect dinners, 
and brilliant receptions, literary tastes and habits. 
His books were his bantlings ; his library was his 
garden of delights. The roar of hungry infancy, 
the lawless raid of baby feet, the clutch and smirch 
of small fingers, would convert it into an inferno. 

Such talk is common and unremarkable now. 
The “swing” of society creates a current of bitter 
wind that blights babyhood. Poodles are encour- 
aged, children condoned, alluded to, as they are, in 
various inflections of good-humored patronage and 
compassionate contempt. In the crowded day that 
begins with a late breakfast, includes a literary or 
scientific lecture, a luncheon, two or three after- 
noon teas, a dinner, and a box at opera or theater 
—with, perhaps, a look in at a ball or an after-play 
supper—there is no room for the exacting tyrant 
of the nursery. Something must be crowded out, 
and he is the something. 

“Tt is English, you know,” when one can afford 
to keep up a nursery, to delegate the management 
thereof to “a competent person.” Baby is brought 
to mamma for inspection and a ten-minute frolic 





after breakfast, and exhibited in the drawing-room 
after a pink, or yellow, or violet luncheon, as a bit 
of animated bric-d-brac. Unfortunately, the Com- 
petent Person does not take kindly to this side of 
the Atlantic. Doubled wages and quadrupled 
privileges do not reconcile the imported article to 
“big families.” She reprobates them as vigorously 
as Malthus or her super-cultured employer. My 
sister housewives will bear witness with me to the 
difficulty of engaging servants to work in a house 
where there are six or seven children. And what 
blame to the employee, to whom her so-called su- 
perior has set theexample? At the risk of writing 
myself down as non-progressive and narrow, I 
record as my solemn conviction that He who gives 
children to the mother intended that she should be 
their keeper. It is not in human nature—even 
when the representative of our common kind is a 
decent, conscientious, tender-hearted “girl,” in- 
cited to duty by high wages—that the care be- 
stowed upon the child committed to her by day and 
by night should be of the quality given by the re- 
fined and intelligent mother. ‘“ Mamma’s boy” 
speaks for himself and for her in a thousand ways. 
He is cleaner, brighter, healthier, sweeter for the 
atmosphere in which he lives. The nurse may 
supplement, but she cannot substitute, his heaven- 
appointed guardian. At the best, the result of this 
last experiment is grafting, as opposed to the natu- 
ral outgrowth of the goodly branch of the parent 
stem. 

“It is fate!” sighed a sensible man to me in a 
street-car. “I never travel, by car or ferryboat 
or train, that the inevitable baby is not stationed in 
my immediate neighborhood.” 

“Yet Baby must travel sometimes and some- 
how.” 

“Then there should be a compartment fitted up 
for him in the cattle-car.” 

I grew aggressive. 

“‘ Does it ever occur to you that you were once a 
baby yourself ?” 

A shrug and a grimace, as Gulliver might have 
cast off the infant Yahoo. 

“ Disgusting——isn’t it? It’s hard for a man to 
respect himself when obliged to admit the proba- 
bility.” 

As a passenger in any of the ways indicated by 
his critic, Baby is an object of pity. He is frowned 
down, avoided, sneered at, and not infrequently 
openly denounced by his seniors of all ages. My 
heart ached last week for a pale-faced mother, 
hardly more than a girl herself, with eyes dark 
with distress, whose five-month-old infant, writhing 
in the agonies of colic, was the target for fifty pairs 
of angry orbs. She patted him on the back, laid - 
him upon his stomach, held him against her shoulder, 
danced him, talked softly in his ear, and used the 
hundred other arts approved by nurses (and usually 
ineffectual) to exorcise the fiend in possession of 
the tender frame. Three men, at as many differ- 
ent times, arose and left the car,a glare at the 
“nuisance ” accounting for their change of place; 
two girls pressed gloved hands upon pretty ears ; 
four women of uncertain age glanced crossly over 
their shoulders; aud a high-featured spinster, 
fashionably dressed, wondered audibly to the neigh- 
bor in front of her “ why people outraged decency 
by traveling in public conveyances with babies.” 

My own bairns had been such excellent travelers 
that I had no cause to sympathize so warmly with 
the tortured mother, but I could not refrain from 
addressing her. 

‘ “ Would he let me hold him for awhile, do you 
think? I am used to babies, and you look tired.” 

Tears rushed into the weary eyes. 

“Thank you, but he is shy of strangers,” making 
a brave effort not to break down and cry with the 
convulsed baby. ‘ He’s so young I wouldn’t have 
brought him from home—he’s always good there— 
| I was sent for—to see my husband, who is very 
i Pg 

I could not rise in my seat and confound fifty 
thoughtlessly unkind fault-finders by the rehearsal 
of the simple story, but I tell it now, as a possible 
lesson to others as unthinking and as selfish, and 
in proof of my dogma that “no children need 
apply ” for place and tolerance in the accustomed 
haunts of the average American. 

In behalf of a friend who desired to secure sum- 
mer board in a mountain farmhouse, I called last 
year upon the comely mistress of a spacious home- 
stead who had expressed her willingness to take 
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boarders. She had rooms, well furnished, sunny, 
airy, and disengaged, and a bargain was imminent 
when I happened to say how well a small chamber 
opening out of a larger would suit my friend’s chil- 
dren. The kindly landlady was frosty stone on 
the second. 

“Children! That is quite a different matter. 
How many ?” 

“Two,” confessed I, meekly. “A boy of eight 
and a girl of two.” 

“A baby! I’ve always said no money should 
ever induce me to take a baby into my house.” 

“But babies need country air more than grown 

le.” 

She declined to discuss this side of the question. 

“Maybe so, but you'll find difficulty in getting 
accommodation for them in any nice boarding- 
house.” 

She knew her guild better than I. Application 
at four other “nice” houses within a radius of a 
mile proved the justice of her observations and the 
strength of her position. From the palatial hotel 
at spa or seaside or mountain-top, with the conspic- 
uous corridor placard, “Children and dogs not 
allowed in the drawing-room,” to our homely farm- 
stead, where the “best room” is as jealously de- 
fended against defilement, the story is the same, 
and sickening. The owners of apartment-houses 
also train in this band. The young of our species 
are reckoned among the common and unclear, and 
may not enter the spick-and-span “ flats,” unless the 
miracle of Peter’s day be repeated, and the banned 
creatures let down from heaven upon the roof-top. 
And after one or two phenomena of this nature the 
landlords would nail up the scuttles. 

Where is it all to end? What long-sighted, 
stoat-hearted forester will step forth for the protec- 
tion of the tender shoots and saplings of the human 
race? What semi-divine woman and leader of the 
ton dare essay to bring children again into fashion ? 
Will Miss Yonge’s books read, to the next genera- 
tion, like the histories of a fossil age ? 

In view of a truth which I have stated in self- 
imposed moderation, the condemnation of orthodox 
and pyrotechnic divine of the Woman of the Period 
sounds harsh. Maternal instinct of rare quality, 
and patient heroism, are required to brave the tide 
of opinion and circumstance. She may well chal- 
lenge the humanity of forcing upon innocent beings 
tenancy of a globe where so many doors will be 
shut in their faces. 

Such reflections in the true woman’s heart lend 
passionate pathos to the story of “The Lyttel 
Boy :” 

, “ Godde loveth children, and doth gird 

His throne with soche as these, 

And He doth smile in pleasaunce while 
They cluster at His knees ; 

And, sometime, when He looked on earth 
And watched the bairns at play, 

He kenned with joy a lyttel boy 

Ben allwaies in the way. 


“ And then a moder felt her heart 
How that it ben to-torne— 
She kissed eche day ’till she ben gray 
The shoon he use to worn. 
No bairn let hold untill her gown 
Nor played upon the floor,— 
Godde’s was the joy ; a lyttel boy 
Ben in the way no more !”” 

Imagination does not suffer violence that we may 
see the young immortals of whom no count is made 
in the sum of worldly labor and pleasure—mis- 
placed and hustled during their stay here—fleeing 
like uncaged birds into the spaciousness of the 
many mansions and the warmth of the Father's 
smile. 

With the sad earnestness of one who has watched 
the spread of a great evil until the horror of it, and 
the dread of the retribution that attends, sooner or 
later, upon the violation of a divine law, oppresses 
her as with the weight of personal guilt, I plead 
for room and welcome in our hearts, in our homes, 
and in our broad, beautiful world—for the babies. 

God help and forgive us all that in these fast 
and furious lives of ours his little ones are shoved 
aside and ourselves blindly beggared of the true 
riches held safely in baby fists—the light that nev er 
was on land or sea, stored in the children’s eyes! 








There was a Mohammedan wedding in London 
the other day, and the bride repeated after the 
erimson-clad Moulive: “I stand here in the pres- 
ence of God and all who are assembled, to unite 
my heart to your heart and my destiny to your 
destiny and to be called by your name. Your sor- 
row shali be my sorrow, and your happiness my 
happiness.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


A WOMAN’S APARTMENT-HOUSE. 
ah OR some years now it has been felt 





~j)| that an apartment-house built to meet 


professional women of New York 
would be a good, paying investment. 

“There are hundreds of women in New York 
who are compelled to live in boarding-houses who 
would gladly keep house if they cvuld find small 
apartments in good neighborhoods adapted to their 
needs—apartments of two, three, four, or more 
rooms. Those who have studied the needs of this 
class of women in the city have been positive that 
here was an opportunity for the investment of 
capital that would pay at least a fair dividend, and, 
some believe, far more than a fair dividend, on the 
investment. The wandering thoughts of many 
have at last crystallized in the positive action of 
the few, as with every improvement that expresses 
the true wants of any class. Meetings have been 
held to test the feeling of that part of the commu- 
nity most interested. 

The question naturally arises, Why is it necessary 
to re-establish the conventual idea in the nine- 
teenth century ? and, to one who knows of several 
happy, pretty homes established by “ girl bache- 
lors” in houses that bear no mark to distinguish 
them from the hundreds of other apartment-houses 
in this great city, the question is not easy to answer. 

The woman who commands a salary that permits 
of independence of choice of how she shall live need 
not wait until the proposed half-million-dollar 
apartment-house is completed ; there is ample room 
to-day for her, and public sentiment offers no ob- 
stacle against her freedom of choice. So the ques- 
tion comes back to the financial one. If thie 
apartment-house shall make more of these homes 
possible, because of a reduction of cost in main- 
taining them, that is reason enough for its being. 
It is a mistake to urge the necessity of this build- 
ing for any but business reasons. That houses are 
not built to meet the peculiar needs of this class of 
the community, that this class is large enough to 
make such a building a good, paying investment, is 
enough of a motive for its erection. But it should 
also be distinctly understood that it is built for un- 
married women, and that wives are excluded. At 
a meeting held recently in the interests of this 
building it was a shock to have a woman who ex- 
pressed enthusiastic interest in this “hope of the 
women of New York,” and who made public appli- 
cation for rooms in this house in which to establish 
a home for herself, when questioned as to what 
she would do with her husband, reply smilingly 
“that he preferred living on the farm; that she 
made long visits to New York, and she felt the need 
of just such a home.” 

Imagine the effect of a body of men assembled to 
devise ways and means of establishing independent 
houses which positively excluded their wives. This 
was not a club-house movement, a temporary place 
of shelter, but for a home where all that goes to 
make a home would be assembled. The public 
condemnation would kill the project, and justly, if 
the proposition were considered seriously. 

The phrase most used at this meeting was “ Wom- 

an’s Progress.” Does it represent progress of any 
kind for a married woman, bearing her husband’s 
name, living with him as a wife, accepting support 
from him, to harbor the thought for a moment of 
establishing even a temporary home to which he 
does not have access freely, untrammeled by usage 
or sentiment against his freedom? Is not this in- 
trusion of women, who have surrendered the right 
of individual independence when they took the 
marriage vow, one of the greatest obstacles against 
which the woman with the moral right to inde- 
pendence has to contend? These are the women 
who check her normal advancement. Every right- 
minded woman who kept silence when that declara- 
tion was made was ashamed of her lack of moral 
courage. 
Let us have this house by all means, where un- 
married women, whose incomes justify it, may 
establish homes of refinement and privacy. But 
let its doors be closed, barred, doubly barred 
against the married woman who bears the relation 
of a wife. 

The safety of a woman for now and for all time 
depends on the protection she throws about her 
home. When a married woman who lives as a 
wife seeks to establish a home under recognized 
conditions that shut out her husband, the one 
human being in all the world who has a right to 
any place that shelters her, the bulwarks of 
morals have been attacked. Every woman who 
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feels the sacredness of the home and sees the pos- 
sibilities the future holds for women who, because 
of choice or circumstance, devote their faculties to a 
business or professional career, rejoices in the 
prospect that it will be possible for that woman to 
have an independent home under the best con- 
ditions for the unmarried woman; but that same 
woman rebels against the false conception of the 
true relation of wife and mother, the real meaning 
of home, that tolerates the separation of the inter- 
ests of husband and wife in the making of a home. 
It is retrogression, yes, degradation, of woman and 
home that permits such a proposition to go un- 
challenged. 

Those who are seeking to make a woman’s 
apartment-house possible in New York cannot 
afford to sound any uncertain note on this point. 
It must be clear and distinct, for the very women 
who are necessary for the success of this move- 
ment are the women who will insist on true pro- 
tection from within as well as without, and this 
protection is the full recognition of the sanctity of 
the marriage bond and the duties and obligations it 
imposes. 


A TRAVELING CAP FOR WOMEN. 
By S. A. ALLEN. 


~\] COMFORTABLE and appropriate trav- 
<yj eling cap for women is an acknowledged 
*) necessity—a hat to be worn only in the 
car, taking the place of the weightier hat 
or bonnet, and easily folded and tucked 
away in the pocket at the journey’s end; in fact, a 
companion hat to the cool and light silk cap which 
men don and luxuriate in on long journeys by rail. 
The soft felt hats frequently worn by ladies, 
although light and comfortable for the head, are 
not in reality cool, and on a hot July day look 
anything but airy and appropriate. 

An ingenious friend has, however, recently con- 
ceived one that may become quite popular, as it has 
been already several times duplicated, and is much 
admired for its lightness and simplicity. 

The cap is easily made in an hour, and the ex- 
pense is very slight for the materials required. 
These are: For foundation or frame, a piece of 
black rice-lace or plain thin crinoline will answer, 
eleven to thirteen inches in length, and nine to 
eleven inches in width, according to the size of the 
head. Next, a piece of black velvet or silk, inch 
wide, ribbon ; three-quarters of a yard is sufficient, 
as it is used only for binding the edge. Half a 
yard of plain Brussels net, two yards and a quarter 
of Chantilly, or any pretty, delicate black lace, and 
five or six small fancy hat-pins, are all that is re- 
quired. The construction of the hat is exceedingly 
simple. 

‘Take first the square of rice-lace or crinoline, 
the straight way of the material, that is, lengthwise 
of the goods, for the length of the frame. Pin the 
front in shape by making a double box-pleat, placing 
the edges evenly together; the three pleats at the 
back are formed inasimilar manner. Fit this frame 
to the head of the person for whom it is intended by 
pinning it more or less at the places indicated until 
it is comfortably adjusted and not too tight ; then 
remove it and trim the edges evenly to the desired 
size at the sides, and sew the pleats as pinned. 
Cover this frame or foundation with two thick- 
nesses of the plain Brussels net, and bind the 
edges of the net and the foundation neatly together 
with the ribbon. Cut from the plain net a strip 
two inches and a half in width, and long enough to 
go once and a third around the hat, fold it, and 
gather scantily at the edges. Sew it around the 
hat, allowing just a trifle of the doubled frill to 
extend below the binding of ribbon ; this frill to be, 
of course, on the outside of the hat. Over this 
place the trimming-lace, which should be from 
three and a half to four inches in width, and pin 
it around the hat, beginning at the center of the 
front, allowing only enough fullness to prevent 
hooping. The scalloped edge of the lace should 
be even with the edge of the plain frill of net. 
Pin the lace first at the bottom to the desired full- 
ness; at the upper straight edge of the lace dis- 
tribute the fullness (which will be slightly greater 
there) evenly, and sew it in place. Tack the lace, 
at intervals, about an inch from its lower edge to 
the hat foundation until it reaches the starting- 
point in front. Let it lap well there; then draw 
it up so that the scalloped edge is nearly two 
inches above the firat row, and continue around the 
hat a second time (not cutting the lace), sewing it 
at the top and tacking it below as in the first row. 
The tacking must be done very lightly, and great 
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care taken not to draw the stitch too tightly, for, 
although it should be fastened securely, it should 
still have the appearance of being quite free. The 
third row is carried around the hat in the same 
way as the second, but the upper edges should be 
gathered and turned under together on the top of 
the hat, in an oblong fashion, and the end of the 
lace brought to the front, pleated carelessly in a 
standing rosette, or full chou of lace caught down 
in the center by one of the fancy pins. A pin is 
also used to hold the top row of lace in place at 
the back, instead of tacking it as in the first and 
second rows. Another pin may be stuck in a 
fanciful fashion anywhere in the rosette at the 
front. The others may be distributed according to 
fancy, but must have the appearance of keeping the 
lace in place, as a reason for being. 

The hat is then completed, and, as it is without 
wire, may be folded almost as small as a gentle- 
man’s silk traveling cap, and tucked into the 
pocket. It does not get out of shape, as might be 
supposed, and on the head has all the appearance 
of a lace toque made over a wire frame. 








AN ARTIST’S VIEW. 


~\UCH has been said of the inartistic 
effects of tight lacing, but never was it 
more forcibly expressed from the artistic 
side than by Mr. E. L. S. Adams in a 
| recent number of “ Harper’s Bazar.” 
This artist claims that the reason peasants, who 
can lay no claim to beauty of expression, are more 
attractive to the eye of the artist is because, as a 
whole, they present more harmony than do the 
“conventional dolls.” He claims that the major- 
ity of women would prefer being stylish to having 
merely a beautiful face; they recognize the greater 
effect of the whole than of a part, and he says, 
what we all know to be true, that nothing can be 
ideally beautiful unless it is the best of its kind, 
and proportion is a larger element in artistic effects 
than color. A beautiful body presupposes a healthy 
body, in perfect condition for its use. This em- 
braces color, texture, animation, motion, intelli- 
gence, and inspiration unimpaired. If disease 
exists, if there is alack of any of these elements, 
then the ideally beautiful has not been reached. 
He refers to the stage for types of womanly per- 
fection, contrasting Sara Bernhardt and Mrs. 
Langtry, one with her body untrammeled by braces, 
the other with broad shoulders and a waist so small 
as to be noticeable. The English woman, he tells 
us, can walk well and stand passively, but it 
is impossible for her to use more than one-half of 
her lung power in any situation. He claims that 
the flexible part of a woman’s body—that which may 
really be termed the center of grace—is, by our 
modern system of dressing, entirely eclipsed. He 
says what we all know, that action, to be perfectly 
expressed, is expressed from head to foot; but in 
the modern style of dressing, action ceases from 
the waist line to the neck. And he claims also 
that this trammeling of the center of the body 
makes self-forgetfulness impossible. It is also 
startling, but probably true, that it would be impos- 
sible for a great womanly soul having a great motive 
power in life to lace tightly. He refers to what 
many of us have noticed—the perfectly ridiculous 
figure a girl tightly laced makes when piaying ten- 
nis. It is ridiculous till one thinks of the physical 
injury, and then indignation is aroused. ‘To quote 
directly from the article: “In the personal opinion 
of the writer there is no excuse for the corset. It 
is unbeautiful, the wrong thing in the wrong place. 
No woman can be trusted with it, and if she could, 
the lines in it are inartistic. The body can be most 
easily molded to its false shape, because there is 
no bony framework where it is worn. When one 
has learned what a good body really is, a beautiful 
body, the corset will not even be considered, because 
there is positively nothing to recommend it. Corset 
lines are only to be found in caricatures, in ephem- 
eral drawings, and other bad art, but representa- 
tions of beautiful natural forms are the same 
through all the ages.” 














Books are the legacies that a great genius leaves 
to mankind, which are delivered down from gener- 
ation to generation. 





Knowledge of books in a man of business is a 
torch in the hands of one who is willing and able 
to show those who are bewildered the way which 
eads to prosperity and welfare. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 


FROM THE DAY’S MAIL. 


We should like to receive from the mothers who read 
The Christian Union short paragraphs giving suggestions 
on the following subjects : 

ow to amuse children away from home in boarding- 
houses or hotels during the summer vacation. 

(rive them a good deal of freedom and let them 
amuse themselves—that is, if they are well-bred 
children. Nothing tests home-training like going 
away from home. If in the country it will be neces- 
sary to have some patience with the fruits of their re- 
search. If you object to tadpoles and bullfrogs and 
a selection of water-plants in your wash-bowl, put a 
pail or tin pan on a back porch or in a suminer-house 
for the use of the children’s pet “finds.” A tin fruit~ 
can opened will make a good cage for field-mice, and 
a soap-box with slabs across the open sides of it is a 
good squirrel pen. Such mild suggestions as these 
help children much to keep themselves perfectly em- 
ployed. 

Some hints as to how children should be kept apart from 
the companionship of other children, when the mothers rec- 
ognize that such companionship is pernicious, and yet main- 
tain amicable relations with all. 

Can’t be done. Fortify your children against evil 
habits, and let them run. That is what they will come 
to by and by, especially if they are boys. 

Suggestions as to the best way the wise mother can help 
the foolish mother whom she meets in her summer’s travel. 


Friendliness and good example. 


Where is the line drawn between helpfulness and inter- 
ference ? : 

As a general thing, when you meet sensitiveness on 
the part of the recipient. 

Suggestions as to the best method of clothing children in 
summer, 

If you ask the children, they will say, Let us wear 
our old clothes! At any rate, let the clothing be loose, 
free, not easily injured, and simple enough so that it 
will in no way interfere with “a good time.” 

Suggestions as to how far mothers can combine to control 
the hours of the children and the food, when in a summer 
boarding-house, 

Depends upon the mothers, and whether they really 
care more for their children than for their own lazy 
well-being. 

Is it possible for the mothers to take turn mornings in 
watching nurses and children, that the health and habits 
of children may be submitted to intelligent control at least 
part of the time? 

Again cela depend! I should place more reliance 
upon making sure of a thoroughly faithful nurse-girl 
for my own and chance helpfulness to other people. 

Would it be practicable for the mothers to take turns 
reading to all the children in the house, during the after- 
noon siesta, that the quiet necessary for rest might be at- 
tained ? 

Excellent if practicable, but that again would de- 
pend. 


Is not co-operation in ethics as possible as in materials? 


It will be to some future generation, and blessed is 
he or she who forwards the time, by so much as this 
question. C. F. Corsin. 





The questions in “ Mothers’ Column” of June 4 
are very natural ones. 

What to do with our girls while out of school is a 
big question, and I hope this paper, valuable in its 
suggestions, will give us fresh ideas in a general way 
upon this subject. 

Now, summer vacation, and away from home, 
What ? 

More than ever the mother must plan for the profit- 
able filling of the time. 

Work is ruled out ; idleness is dangerous ; machines 
and factories have removed one safeguard. 

Study natural history if it can be made interest- 
ing, not otherwise. 

Pack a few books of poetry, travel, and romance. 

Help the children arrange charades and simple 
theatricals. 

The co-operative plan of watching the small people 


is good. 

If but one mother is to be found, the watching must 
not be given up. 

Clothe the children simply—dress them not at all. 





Will you allow me to correct the statement made by 
me in a recent issue of The Christian Union that Sirius 
is the nearest to the earth of the fixed stars. Recent 
authorities deny the fact, and agree that Alpha Cen- 
tauri is the nearest star, as your correspondents state. 

Estee M. Hart. 


May we have space to ask “ How ?” in the Mothers’ 
Column ? 

Ten thousand readers of The Christian Union know 
what they want to teach their children. Some may 
know, but none do tell how to teach. 

How can a mother keep her flock from quarreling? 

How can she get children, unaccustomed to regular- 
ity, into bed, out of bed, and into their clothes prompt- 
ly and peaceably ? 

How can one convince a child of about the age of 
ten years that he would better not smoke, play marbles 
for keeps, nor be uncivil ? 

How prevent swearing ? H. E. M. 
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A PLANNED VACATION. 


ACATION is here,” or “is -almost 
here,” is the uppermost thought in 
the minds of school boys and girls 
just now, and the getting ready 
for vacation ought to be the next 

thought. “Getting ready for vacation?” I almost 

hear you ask. Yes, getting ready for vacation is 
just what I mean. Do you suppose that anybody 
ever had a good time without getting ready for it? 

Do you suppose anybody ever had a good time 

doing nothing? If people want to have a good 

time they must be interested. If you want to have 

a good time you must have things to interest you, 

as well as do the things that interest you. 

I know a class of boys and girls between seven 
and thirteen years of age who have been studying 
together under a governess since last October. 
For some weeks now they have been planning to 
have two or three mornings each week a teacher of 
manual training to come out to their homes—one 
who will teach them how to work in metal and 
wood and clay ; and the vacation is looked forward 
to with interest, and they think they can learn so 
much that next winter, when they must give their 
whole attention to books in school hours, they 
will have “lots of fun,” as one little girl expressed 
it, practicing with tools, making furniture for doll 
houses, shelves for their rooms, clay statues to 
put on the shelves; not to mention window-seats, 
shoe-boxes, stools, and the many other things al- 
ready designed as Christmas presents. Of course, 
these little folks have very sensible parents, who 
encourage their plan, and are willing to spend 
money to carry it out. And it will not be very ex- 
pensive, because so many are working together ; 
that is what co-operation is. 

Then I knew a family where there were a number 
of children, who, as soon as they arrived at the house 
where they were to spend the summer, captured a 
lot of ants, put them on earth mounds they had 
built in the center of a broad, low tub, and then 
each day gathered about the tub to study the habits 
of the ants. Even the youngest boy, only five 
years old, was able to discover something interesting 
and tell about it. Watching these tiny creatures 
interested the children in other insects, in birds, in 
cats and dogs, in all live animals. This investiga- 
tion led them to want books on insect and animal 
life, and then they wanted to know something 
about the lives of the men and women who had 
studied the habits of the inhabitants of the animal 
kingdom. When they went back to school in the 
fall, they were just as happy as the children who 
had done nothing but play. They were positive 
that they had had more fun, and they certainly 
knew much more than when school closed. 

Is there anything more dreary than a boy, or 
girl, wandering around for something to do? They 
get more cross and tired each minute, and less in 
the condition to either give or accept pleasure. 

Get ready for vacation by choosing some work 
that will interest you and take a part of your time 
each day. Train yourself to be just as systematic, 
honest, and earnest as you are in your school work, 
whether you use eyes, hands, or ears, for you 
know that each of these must employ the brain, 
and you will come back to school more ready to 
work, and with far greater capacity for pleasnre 
than will be possible if the vacation has just been 
lived from day to day, without plan or purpose. 











No entertainment is so cheap as reading, nor any 
pleasure so lasting. 





There is no business, no avocation whatever, 
which will not permit a man, who has the inclina- 
tion, to give a little time, every day, to study. 
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“SO RUNS THE WORLD.” 


By CAROLINE ATWATER MASON. 
Il. 


ASPYO|\MILY sat and rubbed the delicate white 
©>)'| hands with strong, slow motion. 

“ Your hands are so good,” murmured 
Beatrice ; “ don’t stop.” 

In a moment more Emily made her 
believe that she was able to sit up a little and take 
the broth she had brought her. With the first few 
spoonfuls her color came back and her eyes grew 
bright again. 

“Don’t you go away, Miss Tryon,” she com- 
manded ; “I won’t be left alone again! Meta is 
a fiend. All shejdoes, anyway, is to look out the 
windows. I wish somebody would shoot her,” and 
with this she laughed. ‘“ Why can’t you be my 
maid? I'd be awfully respectful to you. You 
wouldn’t like it, would you? I suppose it would 
be rather horrid ; but you are so nice this morning, 
and when you held my hands I got a new notion of 
you entirely. You didn’t look grim at all.” 

“ Thank you,” said Emily, dryly. 

“ And you fairly smiled, and it was such a supe- 
rior smile, and it really made you very pretty. 
Why don’t you do it oftener? Have you taken a 
vow not to?” 

Emily did not reply. A bright color had come 
to her cheeks. 

“J wish you wouldn’t be such a door,” con- 
tinued Beatrice, with her half-pouting, wholly 
bewitching smile. She had finished her broth 
now, which she had taken with excellent relish, and 
now lay back among a great many frilled pillows 
looking rosy and contented. 

“ Did you say a ‘door’ ?” asked Emily. “I sup- 
pose you meant a bore.” 

“No, I didn’t. I meant adoor. You see that 
door over there. You don’t know what is behind 
it; it may be a dark closet, it may be an unfur- 
nished room, it may be a beautiful gallery of pict- 
ures. The door says nothing. Itisas blank as—” 

“AsI?” asked Emily, with her faintly bitter 
smile. 

“ You are not blank. You say unutterable 
things sometimes with your eyes, but I can’t under- 
stand them. I wish I knew what was behind you.” 
The color had quickly left Emily Tryon’s cheeks. 





' She grew white now. 


“ J do not think you do,” she said, briefly. 

“Can’t you tell me anything about yourself ?” 
persisted Beatrice. 

“ Oh, yes, but it is not interesting. I live with 
my mother in a few rooms, up a good many stairs, 
over in Hoboken. My mother is crippled with 
rheumatism.” An image of herself bestowing 
flannels and soup after the English fashion imme- 
diately struck Beatrice’s imagination. 

“Does she suffer?” she asked, with a serious 
look as of one who knows by deep experience what 
suffering means. 

“ Yes, terribly at times.. She cannot move from 
her chair except as I lift her.” 

“How dreadful! How does she bear it? I 
suppose she is very religious. Invalids like that 
always are, aren't they ?” 

Emily smiled at the naiveté of the question, per- 
haps at something else. 

“Ido not think religion is exactly mother’s 
strong point,” she replied. “ Her greatest comfort 
is in reading. Her eyes are good, and she reads 
almost constantly when she is alone. I get her 
books when I can from the public library, but it is 
hard to keep up with her, she reads so rapidly. She 
is very fond of French books.” 

“You don’t mean that she reads them in the 
original ?” 

“ Yes,” half shyly, but with a little pride. 

“She must be awfully bright.” 

“ She is.” 

At this moment Meta appeared, and Emily, al- 
most horrified at the length to which her confidence 
had been drawn out, went back to pulling threads 
in fine linen. 

Il. 

“ Any message to send to your mother, Miss 
Tryon?” 

It was Beatrice Bruce who spoke, standing be- 
fore Emily’s sewing-table on an afternoon late in 
March. She wore the trimmest and plainest of 
walking costumes, and was pulling on her gloves as 
she spoke. 

Emily looked at her greatly amazed. 

“Ah, I see,” she said, with a sudden flash of 
perception, “this is a Lenten exercise.” 


THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Beatrice, who was as blooming as possible after 
her alleged illness, blushed a rosier red. 

A strange relation was forming between these 

two, which made a speech like Emily’s admissible. 
It was not sympathy, still less was it liking ; each 
was sharp set toward the other, and at the same 
time strongly interested in the unfolding before her 
of a character and life so widely different from her 
own. 
“Do you want to make me hate you?” asked 
Beatrice, hotly. “I am going to see your mother 
because I think it must be miserably lonely for her, 
with you off here working for me. And I am 
going to take her some new books.” 

Emily Tryon looked almost grateful for an in- 
stant. 

“T am sure you are very kind. Mother will 
probably not appreciate the fact, but Ido. Please 
do not expect any especial overflow of gratitude. I 
am afraid virtue will have to be its own reward in 
this case. I would like you to tell my mother, 
please, that I shall be half an hour late to-night. 
Good-by ”—for Beatrice was already out of the 
room. 

Emily Tryon turned back to her work with hands 
which trembled with her suppressed excitement. 
She was both disturbed and pleased; grateful but 
resentful. 

What would the dull little upper room be like 
when Beatrice Bruce entered it? How would her 
mother receive such a guest? And Beatrice, it 
would be a new and piquant experience to her, 
playing the Lady Bountitul. Emily thought this 
was her first attempt, as indeed it was, the result 
of a sudden impulse. Doubtless she would do it 
charmingly, as she did everything, but Emily hated 
the sense of condescension and patronage which the 
visit involved in her conception of it. 

Meanwhile Beatrice, having left her own aristo- 
cratic quarter and crossed the ferry, made her way 
through the dreary dullness of the Hoboken streets 
until she reached the faded row where the Tryons, 
mother and daughter, had their apariment. The 
region was not one of squalid and repulsive poverty, 
but it was almost worse than that in its dismal 
featurelessness, its unredeemed ugliness. 

“No wonder,” thought Beatrice, “that Miss 
Tryon is dreary, coming out of dreariness like 
this.” 

Light of foot, and still lighter of heart, she climbed 
three flights of stairs and knocked upon a door. 
A voice said “ Come,” and she entered. 

The room was well enough, in spite of the pov- 
erty of its furnishing ; it was better than Beatrice 
had expected. Some good engravings on the walls 
gave it quality, yellowed and damp-spotted though 
they were; there were cleanly kept plants in the 
windows, and books about. But at first Beatrice 
noticed none of these things ; she saw only the oc- 
cupant of the room, the central figure, as motion- 
less as all around her, and yet giving an effect of 
intense action held down and repressed. Mrs. 
Tryon sat in an arm-chair near a window, all the 
light which entered falling upon her. Her face 
was refined and even beautiful, but utterly pale ; her 
hair as white as snow. The startling thing was 
the extraordinary brilliancy of the dark eyes under 
the fine black brows, and the bitter coldness of the 
mouth. Her black gown was exquisitely neat. 
The hands lying in her lap were twisted and dis- 
torted by disease, but they were a lady’s hands. - 

She looked at Beatrice in silence, with a sharp- 
ness of question in the piercing eyes which chal- 
lenged the uninvited guest to tell who she was and 
what she was there for. Beatrice had never been 
ill at ease before in all her happy life; her present 
sensation was absolutely new. She felt humble, 
apologetic, as she stood before this astonishing old 
lady, who, instead of regarding her as an angelic 
visitant, plainly regarded her as an intruder. 

“Tam Miss Bruce,” she said, after an instant’s 
confusion, trying to compass a conciliating smile. 
“ Your daughter, you know, is at our house, and I 
thought you were lonely perhaps, and might be 
glad to have somebody call.” 

“ Will you sit down?” 

Mrs. Tryon’s voice was as cold as her face, but 
there was a certain formal courtesy in the way she 
spoke, indicating a chair with a slight motion of her 
nerveless hand. 

“Thank you,” said Beatrice, brightly, recovering 
her courage and the confidence in her own power 
to overcome her hostess’s chilliness. In fact, her 
spirits were rising to the occasion. Here was a 
foeman worthy of her steel—this beautiful, in- 
serutable, unapproachable person. She thought, 
with a little self-contempt, of the soup-and-flannel 
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programme she had planned, and the complaining, 
rheumatic old body she had expected to see. 

After a slight interchange of observations upon 
the weather and the season, Beatrice, feeling that 
her call had not yet sufficiently accounted for itself 
in Mrs. Tryon’s eyes, volunteered the information 
that she had brought her some books to read. 

Mrs. Tryon smiled for the first time, but it was 
not a pleasant smile to see. 

“Miss Havergal, I suppose, and that sort of 
thing? Ihave had young ladies from the fashion- 
able churches visit me before and bring me those 
books. I do not trouble them to leave them. My 
taste is not in that direction. They never call but 
once. I guess they don’t quite know what to make 
of me. I don’t read their books nor want their 
medicines.” 

“ But these books I have brought are not of that 
kind. Have you read these things of St. Amand’s? 
‘The Wife of the First Consul’ and ‘The Happy 
Days of Marie Louise’? I think they are charm- 
ing. There is a series of them, you know.” 

A new light came into Mrs. Tryon’s eyes; the 
sarcasm faded out of her smile. 

“Oh, you have brought them, have you? I am 
obliged to you. Yes, I have wanted to read those 
books, but Emily never succeeds in getting them at 
the library. She is slow about everything. She 
has always had a faculty of gotting left in every- 
thing she has undertaken,” and the dark eyes 
flashed with scornful impatience. 

Beatrice was too much surprised to reply to this 
affectionate remark. 

Mrs. Tryon glanced at her sharply. 

“I suppose you think that is a strange thing to 
say of my own child, but she is no more like me 
than a wren is like a hawk. We never did get on 
together. She irritates me with her dull, quiet 
ways. My son Theodore is like me. That is his 
picture up there.” 

“ Does he live with you ?” 

“Oh, dear me,no! You don’t imagine a young 
man like him would stay up in this garret! He 
comes here once in a while when he gets a little 
run down, and we take care of him and get him 
started again. He is rather fast in his habits, but 
he is young yet. He will come out all right.” 

“Your daughter is very devoted to her family, I 
think, Mrs. Tryon,” Beatrice ventured to say, only 
wondering how large a proportion of the money 
she paid Emily Tryon each week was applied to 
the necessities of this precious youth. 

Mrs. Tryon made no response, but after a pause 
nee gravely, “You are very pretty, aren’t 

ou?” 

“Am I?” 

“Yes. I should think you would look very well 
in handsome clothes. If you come here again I 
wish you would wear one of your other gowns—a 
silk or velvet one. You needn’t try to dress down 
to my level. I have enough of that. I like to 
look at something pretty.” 

“T like pretty things, too.” 

“Tt tires me to look at Emily, she has faded so 
fearfully ; she has neuralgia all the time, you know, 
and that always spoils any one’s looks. She used 
to be pretty, though you could hardly believe it. 
There was something very taking about her, but 
she has been a different person altogether since her 
trouble.” 

“What trouble do you allude to, if I am not 
intrusive in asking?” 

“ Oh, I supposed she might have spoken to you 
about it. I might have known better. She is such 
an oyster. Did you ever see a young person, 
really, with so little vivacity? I stagnate living 
here alone with her. I like gayety and brightness 
in young people.” 

“You wicked, ungrateful old creature, you!” 
Beatrice exclaimed to herself, but aloud she said 
nothing. 

“You were asking about Emily’s trouble,” con- 
tinued Mrs. Tryon, who was evidently delighted, 
although she would not have admitted it, to have 
some one to talk with. “It was a love affair, of 
course. It always is. But sho never had but one. 
Dear me! When I was a girl I had more lovers 
than I could count ; but then, as I told you, Emily 
was never like me. It was five years ago. We 
lived in Peekskill then; my husband practiced 
medicine there years ago. Hedied when the children 
were little. Well, Emily was engaged to a medical 
student—Roger Embree. He was a very bright 
tellow, but he was young then, knew nothing of 
the world. They were only a pair of children; 
they thought love was the only thing in life. 
Neither one of them knew what ambition meant. 
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After awhile he came to New York—he is here 
now. He saw the ‘great world,’ as they call it. 
He caught the fever for power and money. Love 
in a ‘cottage with a commonplace little body like 
Emily began to lose its charm for him. Another 
thing ; I don’t think he fancied me exactly for his 
wife’s mother. He knew that I use morphine, 
and, as a physician, I suppose he feared the effect 
upon another generation. I saw right off how it 
would come out. I knew Roger Embree better 
than he knew himself; I always liked him. I 
should have done just as he did.” Here Mrs. Tryon 
paused, looking into Beatrice’s indignant eyes with 
her cold, cynical smile. 

“ Another woman dawned upon his horizon,” 
she added, lightly. 

“ Hateful man!” murmured Beatrice. 

“ Nonsense!” said Mrs. Tryon, maliciously. 
“The quicker you get that sort of sentimentality 
out of your head the better. All men are that 
way, only all are not tested. I suppose you think 
the man you are going to marry never cared for 
any woman butyou,and never could. It is simply 
ridiculous conceit! Once let a woman richer and 
handsomer and more powerful than you smile upon 
him, and see,” and Mrs. Tryon lifted her delicate, 
dark eyebrows with an expression which made 
poor Beatrice shiver. 

This old lady was becoming fairly demoniac to 
her. 

“So one day Emily got a letter. You can imag- 
ine all about that. Aud on another day—he 
waited a reasonably long time, nearly a year I 
think—Roger Embree married this young lady. 
She was wealthy, aristocratic, influential. It was 
altogether the best thing he could have done. It 
has helped him right up in his profession as noth- 
ing else could.” 

“ A little hard, however, for your daughter,” 
said Beatrice, in a low voice. 

“Why, yes, of course,” was the half-contemptu- 
ous response ; “but she ought to have had spirit 
enough to throw it off. Instead of that, it has 
turned her as bitter as gall. She fairly hates every- 
body who is happy or fortunate or rich. She never 
says so, but I can read her like a boek.” 

“T wonder if she hates me.” 

“ Of course she does. You fascinate her, but she 
hates you the more for that. The girl Roger Em- 
bree married was such a girl as you.” 

“JT am afraid this is a wicked world,” said Bea- 
trice, with a sigh, rising to go. 

“Wicked enough, no doubt,” returned Mrs. 
Tryon, impatiently, “ but we may as well make the 
best of it, since it is the only one we know anything 
about.” 

“We do know something about a better world, 
Mrs. Tryon,” said Beatrice, looking with her brave 
young eyes into the pale, cynical face. 

A shrug of the shoulders was the reply, and after 
a few words more Beatrice said good-by, and came 
slowly down the many stairs. She was no longer 
light of foot or light of heart. The interview had 
exhausted her strangely in heart and in body, and 
never in her life had she known such a sense of de- 
pression as weighed like lead upon her now. 








WAS IT FAIR? 


AST evening, just as it was growing dark, 
g I was walking along a street where there 
are always children playing who belong 
in the handsome houses that face the 

street. AsI was on a cros ingI hearda 
clattering and noise, and saw coming towards me at 
a furious rate of speed over the cobblestones a small 
boy on a velocipede. The velocipede jumped and 
rocked and tipped, but the small boy never stopped 
his efforts to make it go fast. As he turned the 
corner the velocipede wheel on one side went into 
a rut and was overturned. It went over with such 
a crash that it seemed as if both the rider and the 
velocipede were broken past mending. The little 
rider picked himself up, very red, dusty, and 
rubbing first his elbow and then his knee; he evi- 
dently was hurt, but he looked at the machine vin- 
dictively when he saw that it was not broken. 
“ You'll break your velos’ all to pieces,” called out 
a boy from a group who evidently knew him. “I 
want to smash it,” said the owner, giving it a kick. 
“T want to smash it all to pieces,” he continued as 
he righted it. I wondered why, when the idea oc- 
curred to me: he probably wants a bicycle, and 
his mother thinks he does not need it while he has 
the velocipede; but I wonder if it is fair for him to 
break the velocipede on purpose. 

What do you think? 











A FAMILY PAPER. 
OWLIKIN’S WISDOM. 


By CHARLES STuART PRatTrT. 


OW, you needn’t titter, 
Tommy Tucker, 
Like a bobolink a-twitter, 
And you needn’t laugh at all ; 
No, nor let your eyelids fall ; 
No, nor pucker 
Up your red lips at me so ; 
For I truly know I know, 
If I am a little fellow, 
Why the buttercups are yellow— 
Didn’t I see them holding up 
Every one a little cup, 
Catching sunshine as it fell ? 
Well! 
Weren’t they full as they could hold 
Of that yellow airy gold ? 
Didn’t I tell you that I knew, 
Tommy Tucker ? 
And there’s more that I know, too. 
That I found out in the daytime, 
All alone, too, in my play-time— 
Oh, yes, pucker 
Up your laughing lips for langhter— 
*T was the very night-time after, 
And I didn’t dream, I know, 
That the moonshine fell like snow 
On the daisies everywhere 
Till they grew snow- white and fair— 
“ But their yellow hearts,” you say ? 
Nay, 
In their white hearts, from afar, 
Dropped the gold light of a star ! 








AMONG THE POTATOES. 


HO would have thought, to look at the 
two jolly boys trotting behind Uncle 
Tom on the way to the lot, that they 
would ever follow the example of dogs, 
who, we are told, “delight to bark and 











bite’? 
I never have believed it that this was true of 


dogs, even of very common dogs, real ash-barrel 
dogs, for I have noticed that it takes a good deal 
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the fastest. As neither of them knew anything 
about hoeing, their ideas were not very clear. 

They began, one carefully hoeing the dirt from 
one side of the plant to the other, and the other 
hoeing so fast and so hard as to bury the plants 
entirely. Uncle Tom had set them to work near a 
stone fence, where the potatoes had so little sun 
that they had but little chance to amount to much. 
Uncle Tom gave them some lessons when he saw 
how they worked, and then left them. 

Tremper was so intent—he was working on the 
second row from the fence—that he did not notice 
how close he was to Bert’s row. 

“Hello! Look out!” cried Bert. 
stepping on my hills.” 

“Qh!” was Tremper’s answer, as he changed 
and stood with his feet on the other side of his 
row. 

After atime he stood up straight to reat his back, 
and then he laughed at Bert’s row; they looked as 
though a heavy wind had blown them over. Bert 
had worked all on one side, and so hard as to really 
make the plants lean over. Bert looked up and 
saw what Tremper was laughing at, and he grew 
very angry. 

; rm They will be all right when I do the other 
side.” 

“Yes; but Uncle Tom said we were to work all 
round each hill,” said Tremper. 

“Well, mine are hoed,” retorted Bert. “They 
don’t look as if the earth had been scratched by a 
cat.” and Bert pointed to Tremper’s row. 

Tremper flushed, and said something about 
“* Know as much as you do,” and “ I don’t dig pota- 
toes when I hoe them.” 

There—you know how such things begin. A 
word here, a motion there, and two boys are fight- 
ing, squirming, wriggling among the potatoes. 

Uncle Tom looked up from way across the field, 
and saw the dust and commotion. He was over 
there in a jiffy, but there were torn clothes and 
scratched, bruised faces before he got there. 

Two shamefaced boys went into Aunt Kittie’s 
sitting-room. They did not have to tell what had 
happened—she saw at a glance. 

She took them by the hand upstairs. Each boy 
went into his own room. That afternoon Aunt Kit- 
tie told them that for one week one boy could play 
out-of-doors in the morning and the other in the 
afternoon ; but when one was out-of-doors the other 


“You are 











of teasing and tormenting to make them bark and 
snarl; and I am sure that I have often wondered 
that they did not bite when I’ve seen them pulled 
along the street by boys who looked as if they 
ought to know better. I make this apology to the 
dogs for using the line quoted. Certainly boys 
ought to do very much better than dogs, but some- 
times they do not behave nearly as well. 

As I began to tell you, these two boys, Bert and 
Tremper, were visiting their Uncle Tom, who had 
no boys of his own, and was very glad to have his 
two sisters, the mothers of Tremper and Bert, send 
them to him tospend their vacation. They lived 
in two cities far apart, and rarely saw each other 
except when they met at Uncle Tom’s. They had 
arrived a week before and had behaved so well 
that Uncle Tom told pretty Aunt Kittie “they had 
both improved, for he had not heard them say one 
unpleasant word since they came.” 

This morning they each had a hoe, and were 
going to hoe in the potato field. They felt very 
large and important, each carrying a hoe over his 
shoulder. They did not say much as they walked 
along, but each had determined that he would hoe 





must stay in. Both could not be out at the same 
time. 

‘“‘ What can one boy do alone ?” whimpered Trem- 
per. 

“There is one thing he cannot do; he cannot 
fight,” said Aunt Kittie. 

Both boys hung their heads; fight, you know, is 
such an ugly word. You can imagine what a week 
that was. Uncle Tom would not let either of the 
boys go with him, so each wandered about drearily, 
and did not know what to do. 

A week afterward their mothers came and found 
them playing in the garret, as you see them in the 
picture. After kissing and hugging them, each 
mother held her own boy off, one exclaiming: 

“Why, Bert, how did you get that bruise on 
your cheek?” 

The other mother: 

“Why, Tremper, you look as if you had a long 
scratch on your forehead! How did it happen? 

Both boys were scarlet, and then there was a 
silence such as always comes when mothers are 
sorry. Bert and Tremper had learned a lesson, 
and there were no more fisticuffs that summer. 
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Books AND AUTHORS. 


JOURNALISTIC CORRESPONDENCE.’ 


Mr. Smalley’s portly and nobly printed volumes 
have been before the public long enough for busy 
men to read them without prejudice to other cares, 
and have received more or less attention at the 
hands of the reviewers, both in this country and in 
England. So far as our observation has gone, this 
has been made up, usually and justly, of decided 
praise and pronounced dissatistaction in about 
equal proportions. 

It was certainly a hazardous proceeding to sub- 
mit these letters to that critical judgment which 
is invited by their republication in book form. 
And the principal reason lies in the fact that the 
qualities which make what is commonly regarded 
as good newspaper-letter writing cannot be classed 
among those that are wisely considered moat valu- 
able in the more permanent book. In connection 
with the reissue of Mr. Smalley’s letters the old 
question recurs, whether, in the nature of things, it 
is practicable to make books worth preserving from 
the ordinary and always more or less hastily pre- 
pared contents of a daily journal. To say that 
Mr. Smalley’s republication goes far toward settling 
the question in the affirmative would, in our judg- 
ment, be incorrect. 

One cannot resist the conviction that a wholly 
favorable judgment upon his work is precluded by 
its magnitude. Had this reissue been kept within 
smaller bo.nds, say to the extent of using but one- 
half of these letters, their author might have looked, 
we are persuaded, for less disparagement of his 
venture. And, although the statement is by no 
means determinative as to the character of the 
books, it will go a long way in fixing judgment 
upon them, in Mr. Smalley’s case, for an especial 
reason to be noted hereafter. 

One may hardly say too much in commendation 
of the letters in their general treatment of themes 
in hand, in their aptness, in their frequent brill- 
iance. Their selection seems judicious after 
their fashion, their range sufficiently broad within 
essential limitations. ‘Their style is clear, compact, 
incisive, nervous even, if matter or occasion call 
for that, and these excellencies are here to a degree 
which no correspondent of the American daily 
press with whose work we are acquainted may 
hope to rival. It is, indeed, a delight to go over 
page upon page, written by a man who knows jast 
what he wants to say, and how to say it in the best 
manner. So much as this is true, moreover, if sus- 
picion does arise at times that he is writing of mat- 
ters about which he cannot be thought an expert. 
At times, again, he does, in discoursing of topics 
quite outside the range of general newspaper cor- 
respondence, show himself a well-read person who 
can put his knowledge, as the phrase goes, attract- 
ively and impressively. The letters on George 
Eliot and Robert Browning are instances of this. 
lf any objector should take exception to the inor- 
dinate attention paid, in Mr. Smalley’s mind, to 
lords, ladies, and other great ones of the earth, of 
whom it is plain that in his view the outside world 
is panting to learn, it may be answered that, with 
real (daily) journalistic instinct, he has, in this, 
selected wares that will find market with the major- 
ity of his readers. 

But to all this it is to be added that, as a veteran 
in a profession—let it be named as such, ungrudg- 
ingly—whose prime function is to report facts, 
Mr. Smalley has in the general structure of his cor- 
respondence, and of late years more than ever, neg- 
lected to regard this canon, and that herein is the 
defect of his volumes. For an observant person 
who reads him, whether in these books, or, as we 
have done, for all the years in which he has been 
connected with the * ‘lribune,’ must feel that it is 
his habit—more manifestly, perhaps, in this reprint, 
where his letters stand disconnected from other 
reading, than in the columns of his newspaper— 
not to give his readers the facts with which he is 
brought in contact, or of which he is cognizant, but 
rather to give them these facts as they are filtered 
through Mr. Smalley’s personality. And that, as 
is evident alike in his newspaper and in the books, is 
an element in the case that is before us for estimaie 
which calls for specific consideration. It is un- 
necessary to say that the books exhibit him even 
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more distinctly than the newspaper as a cynic 
in disposition; it is more to the point to declare 
that there really appears to be, to a nature such 
as his, nothing whatever, speaking in a broad and 
general way, in the social, political, or public 
world of England which has fully gratified his 
tastes or drawn out his hearty commendation. 
And when one has before him nearly a thousand 
pages of print of which this can be uttered, Mr. 
Smalley himself would, perhaps, discern and admit 
the offensiveness of such a characteristic. He will 
excuse us, then, we trust, if we say that one of his 
own stories very fairly suggests the spirit which 
dominates him. It is from his letter “A Channel 
Cruise”—on the White Star steamship “ Teutonic ” 
—and it is of the present German Emperor's visit of 
inspection to the vessel, while the guests, of which 
Mr. Smalley was one, were on board, that he is writ- 
ing. We quote: 

“It was known that the German Emperor was to 
visit the ship. Mrs. Grundy, the British Mrs. Grundy, 
who looks after sea as well as land, could not tolerate 
the notion of an official ceremony on Sunday, but did 
not seem to care if a private tour of tho squadron took 
— So it was settled that the Emperor and the 

rince of Wales should come on board Sunday after- 
noon at three o’clock. All the afternoon there was a 
flutter of pleasant expectation on the ship. Glasses 
were leveled at Osborne ; the least sign of movement 
on shore or among the German fleet was noted ; in the 
groups that were always collecting and dispersing not 
much else was talked of. Alone, amid this agitation, 
the Captain of the ‘Teutonic’ walked the deck with 
undisturbed composure. Said a passenger to him : 

““« Why are you not excited like the rest of us ?’ 

** Well,’ answered the stout sailor, ‘Gop ALMIGHTY 
is not coming aboard.’ ” 


The man who, judged by his productions, is 
habitually and sorely beset by the temptation to 
regard himself as holding the place in the universe 
which the English captain denied to the German 
Emperor, and is by no means invariably able to 
overcome that temptation, is not quite the writer 
who may appropriately undertake to supply in his 
day and generation the just report and conception 
of any portion of the age in which he lives. 





A PSALM OF DEATHS.’ 


Matthew Arnold writes, in his Introduction to 
Ward’s “ English Poets,” “The superior character 
of truth and seriousness in the matter and substance 
of the best poetry is inseparable from the superi- 
ority of diction and movement marking its style 
and manner.” Judged by this standard, which, as 
a literary canon, we believe to be thoroughly de- 
fensible, the poems of Dr. Mitchell worthily 
obtain recognition. The stamp of “diction and 
movement” is unmistakably genuine, while truth 
and seriousness are found even in the lighter forms 
of his verse. We do not necessarily mean by this 
truth of fact or seriousness of thought, in every 
instance ; we simply use these terms to express a 
certain literary fidelity, by no means incompatible 
with the essential freedom of the poet’s creative 
instinct. But in the ordinary sense of the word 
these poems are “serious,” as one might infer 
from the title, “ A Psalm of Deaths,” and while a 
few possess the dainty and evanescent quality of 
metrical conceits, the great majority move to the 
measures of some minor key sounding from the 
chords of the Harp of Life. There are not many 
surprising lines in this collection, and few, if any, of 
these verses arrive at the dignity of a classic, 
meaning by this phrase the “ very best.” But the 
whole volume is conspicuous for average excellence 
of work, while in one or two instances the loftiness 
of thought and felicity of expreasion approach the 
classic standard. In proof of this we give a single 
verse from the poem * Tennyson :” 

* But still, with ever surer flight, 
Our Laureate of unfailing trast 
Chants at the gates of morn and night 
Great songs that lift us from the dust.” 


Or, take this really Homeric line from the poem 
entitled “ Of One Dead :” 
“ Painfully 
He sickened, yearning for the strite of War 
That went its thunderous way unhelped of him.” 


To our mind, these, and other selections of equal 
strength and beauty, clearly establish the author’s 
right to be heard as one of the noble singers of 
this somewhat prosaic era; and the reputation al- 
ready acqaired by verses of striking quality will in 
no wise suffer by the issue of the present volume. 
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Two brief narrative poems in this collection, re- 
spectively entitled “In the Valley of the Shadow ” 
and “ Dominique de Gourgues,” proceed with ad- 
mirable life and spirit, and the last named in par- 
ticular is remarkable for sustained vigor of expres- 
sion. In the longest and most ambitious of these 
contributions, known as ‘‘ Master Francois Villon,” 
we do not think Dr. Mitchell at his best. The 
opening tribute ** To One Who Fell on the Way ” is 
phrased with exquisite delicacy of feeling, and gives 
us the insight required for further and deeper ap- 
preciation. Those of our readers who have enjoyed 
“The Hill of Stones,” “A Masque and Other 
Poems,” will cordially welcome the work now sub- 
mitted. The author is not the flagellant of his 
muse. It cannot be said of him, as a contemporary 
satirically remarked of the poet Bowles, “ He 
strains, from hard-bound brains, just eight lines a 
year.” On the contrary, his verses flow from a 
fountain of thought and feeling that is not impover- 
ished by exuberance, nor checked by such artificial 
restraints as are sometimes imposed by unhappy 
deference to canons of literary taste suckled in a 
school outgrown. As the fresh, strong, and rhythmi- 
cal melodies of a true singer, they will occupy 
rightful vantage-ground upon the broad arena of 
literary endeavor. 





This is the time of year when railway bookstalls 
abound in that peculiar literary atrocity known as 
“light reading for the summer.” Why a vapid and 
silly story should be supposed to be more interesting 
in hot weather than one genuinely humorous or with 
some semblance of a plot, we have never been able to 
discover. Notwithstanding the too obvious abundance 
of paper-covered—and one must in fairness add, also 
cloth-covered—trash, it is a comforting fact that our 
American publishers are just now furnishing an excellent 
antidote in the unusually large number of really good 
light stories now being put out. Some of these we 
have already mentioned with approbation ; some we 
shall speak of very soon ; three are before us. Of 
these the first, Octave Thanet’s Olto the Knight and 
Other Trans-Mississippi Stories, is indeed something 
more than merely amusing ; it evinces so intimate a 
knowledge of character and so wide an observation 
that it is worthy of being classed with fiction of a more 
pretentious kind. “Otto the Knight” is, with the ex- 
ception of Mr. Bunner’s “ Zadoc Pine Labor Union,” 
the best short story dealing with the labor question we 
have ever seen ; “ The Day of the Cyclone” may also 
be classed with the very best of recent American maga- 
zine stories ; while the “ Conjured Kitchen,” “ Trusty, 
No. 49,” and others of the ten stories included are ex- 
cellent examples of the style of their author, who has 
now been universally recognized as a worthy mem- 
ber of the band of short-story writers who represent so 
much of the best American imaginative literature just 
now. (Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. $1.25.) —— 
The second of the books before us needs only to have 
its title named to secure a large and pleased audi- 
ence. The Rudder Grangers Abroad will be eagerly 
sought by all old friends of Euphemia and Pomona 
and Jonas and the other characters who have so 
delighted the numberless readers of what still, we 
believe, remains Mr. Frank Stockton’s most popular 
book. Who would miss the opportunity of knowing 
how Pomona conducts herself in real castles and 
in conversation with a live lord, or of following 
the adventures of “ Pomona’s Daughter,” the in- 
dependent scion of an inaependent stock? Of 
Mr. Stockton’s other stories in this little vol- 
ume, “Derelict” seems to have the most of his 
sober-faced but inwardly chuckling humor, and the 
“Water Devil” the least. (New York: Charles 
Scribner’s Sons. $1.25.)——Something akin to Mr. 
Stockton’s quaint fantasy is that of the English writer 
who calls himself F. Anstey. In TYourmalin’s Time 
Cheques, a passenger on a P. & O. steamship, who finds 
time hanging heavily on his hands, is accosted by the 
agent of the great Anglo-Australian Joint Stock ‘Time 
Bank, Limited, and told that, by opening an account 
and receiving a check-book, he can draw checks for 
any part of the time he has gained by journeying from 
west to east. He subsequently uses these checks— 
depositing each beneath a clock—when he at once finds 
himself on board ship again. The results are most 
ludicrous, as the time he receives on any given check 
may fall at a venture in any part of the voyage ; the 
complications in the way of flirtations and gossip 
resulting from this odd mixture of times and seasons 
are comical in theextreme. (New York : D. Appleton 
& Co. 50 cents.) 


The astonishing versatility of Mr. Marion Crawford 
receives a new illustration in his latest story, Khaled; 
a Siory of Arabia. When one recalls the number of 
nationalities whose traits Mr. Crawford has described 
in his romances, it is matter of astonishment that he 
has not produced the effect of mere versatility and 
superficiality. On the contrary, in almost every in- 
stance, whether dealing with Oriental, ltalian, German, 
English, or American hfe, Mr. Crawford has seemed to 

the secret of the race to which his characters 
have belonged. Doubtless the source of this power is to 
be found in his quick and sensitive imagination and in his 
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generous liking for men as men. His latest story was 
a perilous experiment, but it seems to us an eminently 
successful one. He has told an Oriental story entirely 
in the Oriental spirit. The view of life, the traits of 
character, the episodes, and the background are all per- 
vaded by the same spirit. The atmosphere of the story 
is distinctly Oriental. Like all Mr. Crawford's stories, 
it discovers a fine idealism of motive. One cannot read 
it without thinking well of human life and without 
realizing its possibilities of character and strength. 
We ought to be grateful to Mr. Crawford for his re- 
action from what Matthew Arnold calls the tyranny of 
the fact, or rather for his refusal to confine his attention 
to one class of facts and to exclude all others. Mr. 
Crawford is free from the materialism of a great deal 
of current fiction. The attraction of life to him lies in 
its higher facts, and he has succeeded in adding to the 
characters of fiction a number of men and women who 
stand for something more than the accidents of their 
surroundings—men and women who have distinct per- 
sonalities and who illustrate beautiful traits. (New 
York : Macmillan & Co.) 





Until recently most singularly inexact notions of the 
life and religion of the Middle Ages have been popularly 
repeated and believed. Robertson and his school have 
been in part responsible for disseminating this igno- 
rance. A closer study of the medieval folk reveais 
that they had souls and something which stood for 
common sense. Morality and religion were not wholly 
bemired with superstition. In fact, with our theoso- 
phy, faith cures, Christian science, spiritualism, and 
mind-reading, what will the twenty-fifth century think 
of us? All this is suggested by a remarkable book be- 
fore us: Lhe Prymer or Prayer Book of the Lay People 
in the Middle Ages, in English, dating about 1400 A.D., 
edited, with introduction and notes, from the MS. in St. 
John’s College, Cambridge, by Henry Littlehalls. 
Part I., Text. To us the language appears quaint, 
nay, all but grotesque ; but we recollect that it en- 
shrines the devotion of many generations. We feel at 
the same time, as never before, the unchanging oneness 
of humanity, and the faith and hope of the Dark Ages 
shine with a brilliance excelling agnostic centuries. 
An epoch supposed to be abandoned to formalism and 
superstition is found to be made gladsome by sparkling 
springs of pure devotion and sincere piety. To the 
student of religion, of history, of language, of liturgics, 
this “ prymer” is of rich value, and even the general 
reader, it is found, cons its pages with delight. (New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co.) 





A work of the most thoroagh scholarship, and one 
which combines the latest results of archwological re- 
search with the fullest study of classical literature, is 
the Dictionary of Classical Antiquities, revised and edited 
from the German of Dr. Oskar Seyffert by Henry 
Nettleship and J. E. Sandys—Oxford and Cambridge 
Fellows respectively. In form the book is a handsome 
quarto, having more than 450 illustrations. German 
thoroughness marks the work throughout, and it is full 
in all the departments of mythology, religion, art, and 
literature. As compared with the works in common 
use here it is relatively less extended in mythology, 
and more complete in what relates to the actual life of 
the people of Greece and Rome. Great care has been 
taken in marking the quantities of Greek and Latin 
words and in verifying references. How closely the 
English editions have followed the line of discovery is 
shown by the fact that the newly discovered “ Consti- 
tution of Athens,” by Aristotle (probably) is included 
among the authorities quoted. The work of editing 
has been admirably done in every way. (New York : 
G. P. Putnam’s Sons. $6) 





The second volume of Professor Martineau’s Essays, 
Reviews, and Addresses is almost wholly devoted to a 
discussion of theological and ecclesiastical topics. 
There are no distinctively biographical or historical 
articles in the volume. On the whole the volume ap- 
pears to us somewhat less general in its interest than 
its companion ; thus, the discussion of ‘Church and 
State,” “ The Church of England,” “The Battle of 
the Church,” and “ The National Church as a Federal 
Union,” is almost wholly insular, and interesting to 
Americans chiefly by indirection. ‘ Philosophical 
Christianity in France ” is rather too large a title for 
a simple review of Monsieur Coquerel’s * Experimental 
Christianity,” and a similar criticism must be made on 
the review of Dr. Vaughan’s volume on “ Letter and 
Spirit.” Other essays of the volume, however, are 
broader in their scope, and while there is much in the 
volume which is either local or contemporary, there is 
much that will be of interest and value, especiaily to 
the lovers of Martineau. (New York : Longmans, 
Green & Co.) 


Henry Ward Beecher ; A Study of His Personality, 
Career, and Influence in Public Affairs. By John R. 
Howard. (New York: Fords, Howard & Hulbert.) 
This is a republication, in a single volume, of the intro- 
duction to Mr. Beecher’s “Patriotic Addresses in 
America and England from 1850 to 1885.” Mr. How- 
ard was one of Mr. Beecher’s most intimate friends— 
saw him in many aspects, as pastor, lecturer, politi- 
cal orator, and journalist. He has a natural literary 
insight, and it is quickened in this case by a great in- 
spiring love. The volume does not purport to bea 
Life, nor to take the place occupied by the two semi- 
official lives of Mr. Beecher in the market ; but as a por- 
trait of the man, or rather a series of pen-and-ink 
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portraits presenting him in different aspects, it has a. 
distinct and unique value, and may be commended 
heartily to any one who desires that kind of personal 

acquaintance with Mr. Beecher which nothing can give 

to one who did not know him personally but just such 

@ pen-and-ink picture as this. 





Volume ITI. of the Papers of the American Society of 
Church History is both interesting and of permanent 
value. Its chief article is the elaborate paper of the 
President, Dr. Philip Schaff, entitled “‘ The Renaissance; 
the Revival of Learning in the Fourteenth and Fif- 
teenth Centuries.” The extensive biblio a attached 
to this article may serve as a model and guide to stu- 
dents of this subject. Dr. Burrage’s paper on “ The 
Anabaptists of the Sixteenth Century” suggests a 
modern point of view. Professor Richard treats “ The 
Vicissitudes of the Doctrine of the Lord’s Supper in 
the English Church,” from a Lutheran standpoint. 
Then comes an excellent monograph upon Villegaignon. 
An original and rich vein of historical method is 
broached by Professor Hulbert on “The Historical 
Geography of the Christian Church,” and Dr. Me- 
Cracken advocates the Study of Bible aud Church 
a in our Colleges. (New York : G. P. Putnam’s 

ons. ) 


A remarkable essay towards the interpretation of 
the Book of Revelation comes from the publishing 
house of Longmans, Green & Co., of this city. 
Its title is The Practical Teaching of the Apocalypse, by 
the Rev. G. V. Garland. Mr. Garland’s opinion is that 
“the Apocalypse is the revelation of the wondrous 
events which, since the time of the Incarnation, are 
being gradually developed, whereby the kingdoms of 
the world, under the esoteric action of the Church, 
enerrized by the Spirit of her Divine Head, become 
the kingdoms of God and his Christ.” The “ Lamb” 
our author takes as asymbol of the Church, and the 
“ beast ” of evil political power. The whole system of 
Mr. Garland is curiously ingenious and complex, and 
bears evidence of the influence of Swedenborg, even 
though the doctrinal position is distinctly different. 
It is a book that would repay the careful examination 
of one especially interested in the subject. ($5.) 


- Miss Margaret Crosby’s short stories have long been 
favorites with those who appreciate a touch of the 
imagination in work of this kind, and who take delight 
in something which suggests a deeper view of life and 
a finer realization of its possibilities than the average 
short story presents. The volume from Miss Crosby’s 
hand which has recently come from the press of Rob- 
erts Brothers, Boston, under the title A Violin Obligato 
and Other Stories, has a distinct touch of originality. 
There is nothing stereotyped in Miss Crosby’s work ; 
it is somewhat unequal, but it is almost invariably in- 
teresting, and it — constantly not oaly a broad 
and generous mind but that kind of insight which 
comes from a large sympathy with men and women, 


= from a real comprehension of the different sides of 
©. 


A novel and stimulating way of treating the life- 
stories of great Churchmen will be found in Canon 
Bright’s Lessons from the Lives of Three Great Fathers, 
with appendices. The Oxford Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History is discovered iu these essays as deeply 
and minutely erudite, but never pedantic. He brings 
to his work a sympathetic insight and enlarged judg- 
ment, able both to present his characters in a vivid and 
realistic portraiture and to nicely discern their qualities. 
It is not too much to say that we do not find in this 
volume a single page of dry narrative. The three 
Fathers who are the subject of the volume are Atha- 
nasius, Chrysostom, and Augustine. (New York: 
Longmans, Green & Co.) 








The Doctor's Dilemma, by “ Hesba Stretton” (Hannah 
Smith) (New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), is a book of 
decided interest ; as, for that matter, is almost every- 
thing which its author has written. The story lies very 
much outside her usual line of work, alike in its mat- 
ter and in its locale. Considered as a work of fiction 
merely, Miss Smith, it may be said, has put into it 
enough of plot and incident for two or three novels. 
But the treatment of her material shows the deft and 
practiced hand, and the picture of life in the French 
village of Ville-en-bois is almost idyllic in its restful 
beauty. Itisa far better book than some that are 
more widely talked of, and we say this good word for 
it on its merits with zest. 





Professor R. F. Weidner has published the first vol- 
ume of his Biblical Theology of the New Testament. It 
is a useful work, a practicable condensation of Bern- 
hard Weiss’s larger well-kuown work, arranged chiefly 
after the manner of C. F. Schmid’s older treatise, 
which after fifty years is not yet obsolete. Asa handy 
book for the pastor’s study we should recommend it, 
and as an introduction to a subject somewhat neglected 
by many of our American clergy. This volume con- 
tains, Part I., “ The Teaching of Jesus;’ Part I1., “ The 
Petrine Teaching.” In the second volume we may ex- 
pect the Johannine and Pauline characteristics of teach- 
ing. (New York: Fleming H. Revell.) 





There is a certain smartness about The Beverleys, a 
Story of Calcutta, by Mary Abbott (Chicago: A. C. 
McClarg & Co.), but it is plain that when it was writ- 
ten the supply of moral character to be allotted to its 
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personages, maie and female, was not sufficient to go 
around, and the scant store of this article, more than any- 
thing else, we suspect, makes them vapid and worthless. 
Hardly any of them possess a standard of action. Be- 
sides this lack, the book will more or less swiftly drop 
out of notice by reason of its coming before the public 
at a time when portraiture of semi-immoral life in In- 
dia is something of a drug in the market, thanks to 
Mr. Kipling, et td genus omne. 





Admirers of the late Professor Franz Delitzsch will be 
glad to learn that Professor Curtiss, of Chicago, has pre- 
ared a little memorial tribute to the Biblical savant. 
t consists of a short sketch of Delitzsch’s life, a fu- 
neral sermon, a eulogy, some miscellaneous matter, 
and a partial bibliography in appendices. (New York : 
Charles Scribner’s Sons. ) 





Mrs. D. A. Lincoln’s “ Boston Cook-Book ” has been 
widely recognized as one of the very best manuals of 
its class, and her new venture in the same field, the 
“ Peerless Cook-Book,” which is issued in paper at a 
low price, will fiad a host of friends because of its emi- 
nently practical character. (Boston: Roberts Bros.) 





LITERARY NOTES. 


—“ Harry and Lucy” is Dr. Edward Everett Hale’s 
new novel. It is a story of Boston life, and is to be 
published serially in the Boston “ Commonwealth.” 

—Messrs. Henry Holt & Co. announce a History of 
the Politics of the State of New York, by Professor 
Charles H. Levermore, of the Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology. 

—Mr. J. H. Shorthouse, author of “ John Inglesant,” 
has nearly completed a new story entitled “ Blanche, 
Lady Falaise,” which Macmillan & Co. will publish 
during the autumn. 

—Harper & Brothers have issued a pocket edition 
of Matthew Arnold’s “Selections from the Poems 
of Wordsworth,” so familiar to all the lovers of the 
Golden Treasury Series. The little book is admirably 
dressed, and it 1s hardly necessary to say that it con- 
tains some of the finest of modern verse. 

—T. Y. Crowell & Co. announce that their new 
edition of Dickens is completed. It is intended to 
meet the want of an iuexpensive edition in fifteen vol- 
umes, printed from clear type, on fine paper, with good 
illustrations. They issue the edition in two forms— 
one in fifteen volumes, the other in thirty. 

—Longmans, Green & Co. have recently published, 
in a very convenient form either for study or read- 
ing, Shakespeare’s “ Taming of the Shrew” and “ The 
Tempest,” the latter edited, with an excellent introduc- 
tion and notes and glossary, by A. C. Liddell, and the 
former by H. Howard Crawley. The volumes belong 
to the Falcon Series. 

—Kinglake,the historian,was as precise in memory and 
epigrammatic in remark as ever, says a writer in “Biack- 
wood’s Magazine,” and his observations continued tobe 
no less quaint and uncommon than those we had long 
recognized as peculiar to him. The present writer, 
sitting at table with him one evening when one who long 
was a leadmg advocate of an important policy entered 
the room, observed : “I suppose, Kinglake, you knew 
Mr. when you were in the House?” “ Yes, 
yes, I know him—clever man till he destroyed his in- 
tellect.” “Good heavens! How? Surely not .. .” 
We were about to venture on a wild surmise, when 
he continued : “ Destroyed his intellect by reading the 
newspapers.” 








BOOKS RECEIVED. 


AMERICAN SUNDAY-8CHOOL UNION, PHILADELPHIA. 
Rice, Edwin W., D.D. People’s Commentary on John, 
$1.25. 


THE BAKER & TAYLOR CO., NEW YORK. 
Cusack, N. F. What Kome ‘l'eaches. $1.25. 

GEO. H. ELLIS, BOSTON. 
Memorial of Joseph and Lucy Clark Allen. By Their 

Children. $1.50. 
FORDS, HOWARD & HULBERT, NEW YORK, 
Howard, John K. Henry Ward Beecher. 75 cts. 
FUNK & WAGNALLS, NEW YORK. 

French, Charles Wallace. Abraham Lincoln. $1.50. 

HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., BOSTON. 

Orr, Mrs, Sutherland. Lite and Letters of Kobert Brown- 
ing. Vols. 1. and ll. $3a set. 

LONGMANS, GREEN & CO., NEW YORK. 
Martineau, James. Kssays, Reviews, and Addresses, $2.50. 
Aitken, Edith. Elementary ‘I'ext-Book of Botany, $1.50. 
Hewitt, W. Slementary Science Lessons. 5V cts. 
Shakspeare’s ‘‘ The ‘lempest,’’ edited by A. C. Liddell, 

35 cts; and **‘l'aming of the Shrew,’ edited by H. 
Howard Crawley, 35 cts. 
Bireh, Edward Jonathan. 
Supper. 5 cts. 
D. LOTHROP CO., BOSTON. 
Lamb’s Essays. Selected and annotated by Hlizabeth Deer- 
ing Hanscom. $1.50. 

JOHN W. LOVELL CO., NEW YORK. 

Haweis, Rev. H. K. The Broad Church ; or, What Is Com- 
ing. 


The Sacrament of the Lord's 


A. C. M’CLURG & CO., CHICAGO. 
Mackie, Charles Paul. With the Admiral of the Ocean Sea. 
J. 8. OGILVIE, NEW YORK. 
Why I Am What I Am. 
G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Hartzell, J. Hazard. Application and Achievement. $1.50. 
Barrett, Jay A. Evolution of the Ordinance of 1787. $1. 
Parsons, Samuel, Jr. Landscape Gardening. $3.50, 
CHARLES SCKIBNER S SONS, NEW YORK. 
Ames, Fisher. American Leads at Whist. 25 cts. 
Page, Thomas Nelson. On Newtound River. $1. 
— F. Max. ‘Lhe Science of Language. Vols. I, and 
6, 


Janvier, ‘Thomas A. Color Studies and A Mexican Cam- 
paign. 50 cts, 
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KeLicious NEws. 





The Church he dissension which has existed for 
two years or more in the Reformed. 
Presbyterian Church reached its crisis. 
when the Synod last week suspended. 
from its membership nine ministers—all, we believe,, 
young, and all belonging to what may be called the 
liberal wing of the Church. There have been several 
side issues raised, and it is not necessary here to go 
into the intricacies of the history of the ecclesiastical 
proceedings in this case. Briefly stated, the main facts 
are these: The Reformed Presbyterian Church (whose 
members are often known as Covenanters), though not 
a large body, is a very old one, having been in existence 
since 1712 as a separate church. Its most distinctive 
doctrine is its refusal of allegiance to governments 
which do not professedly acknowledge God as the 
source of their authority ; thus, the Church, while urg- 
ing its members to obey the laws, still declines to for- 
mally own allegiance to the United States Government, 
so long as its Constitution does not explicitly acknowl- 
edge divine authority ; and the members are instructed 
not to vote or take part in any way in political matters. 
The younger and more progressive members have 
long regarded this as too strict an interpretation of the 
general principle involved, and about a year ago some 
sixteen or seventeen ministers met in Pittsburg and 
promulgated what is known as the East End Plat- 
form, which guardedly declares the right of members 
to be governed in political matters by their individual 
consciences. It was for their adherence to this view 
and for their share in promulgating the East End 
Platform that the young men of whom we have 
spoken were disciplined last week. They were sus- 
pended conditionally on their agreeing to express re- 
gret for their conduct, to disavow their plea for free- 
dom of conscience, and to promise to abstain from 
voting or advising others to do so. It is understood 
that in most cases the churches of these suspended 
ministers will sustain them in their independent posi- 
tion, and that some, at least, of the churches will 
become connected with the United Presbyterian Church. 
None of the ministers, it is said, will recede from their 
position. Oa the other hand, it is not thought that a 
separate religious body will be organized. The de- 
bate in the Synod was animated and even bitter, and 
not a few of its members declared their intention to. 
follow the suspended ministers out from the jurisdic- 
tion of the Reformed Presbyterian Church. 


and 
the State. 


With the approach of the hot 

weather there is a lull in 

the ecclesiastical disputation 

of the spring. Professor 

Briggs, as we note elsewhere, has gone to Europe, and 

the committee to formulate proceedings of inquiry into 
his belief has postponed action until next October. 

Tbere seems no doubt that Phillips Brooks will be 
accepted as a brother bishop by a large majority of the 
Board, while more than enough standing committees of 
dioceses have already ratified his election. As to the 
supposed heresy-hunt into the convictions of the Rev. 
Dr. Heber Newton, the New York “ Times ” notes the 
indications as follows: “It is not probable that any 
early settlement will be made of the controversy con- 
cerning the Rev. R. Heber Newton raised by the peti- 
tion presented to Bishop Potter, which asked him to 
inquire into certain alleged uncanonical doings and 
sayings by the rector of All Souls’ Church. It is 
stated by competent authority that the Bishop has ap- 
pointed a Board of Inquiry and communicated to it 
necessary instructions in regard to the scope of its in- 
quiry. The make-up of the Board of Inquiry has not 
been disclosed, for the reason, it is alleged, that, as the 
investigation to be prosecuted by that body is intended 
solely for the information and guidance of the Bishop, 
its personnel is not a matter of public concern. It is 
further said that it is proposed that the work of the 
Board of Iuquiry shall be performed entirely free from 
the influence of popular pressure. It is intimated that 
the members of the Board—the Rev. De. Huntington 
and several other prominent city clergymen having de- 
clined to serve as investigators—are almost exclusively 
rectors of out-of-town parishes. ‘The evidence upon 
which the determination of the Board must be based 
will naturally be very largely documentary,’ said a 
leading High Church clergyman, ‘and the Board will 
unquestionably afford Mr. Newton an opportunity of 


The Inquiry 
into 
Dr. Newton’s Creed. 
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explaining his printed and published statements, and 
of either affirming or denying them.’ ” 


The pressing need of philanthropic 
and religious work in the great 
cities, and particularly in the 
crowded lower wards, can never 
be exaggerated. But it should not drive out of sight 
4).e fact that near by the city are suburbs and districts 
‘where the need is no less imperative and the laborers 
not only few, but sometimes actually none. In an ad- 
dress on “The Suburbs and the Cities,” by the Rev. 
Dr. A. H. Bradford, of Montclair, N. J., he points out 
that in two districts in “ Lower Jersey City,” which 
unitedly stretch from Hoboken to the Bay, and con- 
tain a population, when the canal-boats are in winter 
quarters, estimated at about forty thousand, and which 
include about one-half of Lower Jersey City, there is a 
Protestant church seating capacity of only about three 
‘thousand, and most of that is in one corner ; and half 
ithe region has no church, and no mission, and no visi- 
‘ble influence leading toward civilization and righteous- 
ness. On the other hand, saloons, gambling-hells, and 
houses of ill repute are numerous and audacious. The 
population in these wards, he adds, is peculiar. It 
has been called by an eminent citizen of the city “a 
procession of people who halt there only long enough to 
get the means to go somewhere else.” It includes young 
people who are too poor to board in New York, oper- 
ators in the sugar refineries and manufactories, “ dock- 
ers,” who work on the river-front with the steamship 
lines, and the employees of the railroads. ‘ No classes 
‘are more in need of that which makes life bright and 
beautiful. They are not cultured, and cannot respond 
even to the highest class of amusement. They seek 
excitement, and will have it, in good forms or in bad. 
‘The district is cosmopolitan. In it the foreign ele- 
ment is larger than the native. I have never seen a 
more degaded quarter than the Italian, never more 
drunkenness on the street, never denser multitudes of 
children.” It is in these quarters and among these 
people that the “ People’s Palace Work ” of the Taber- 
nacle Church, Rev. J. L. Scudder, pastor, is being done, 
‘The purpose, the directors of this work say, is to make 
the old Tabernacle the center of a series of institutions 


The Suburbs 
and 
Religious Work. 


which will minister first to the spiritual and then to the _ 


moral, intellectual, and social improvement of the out- 
lying region. Already lots for the new work have 
been purchased and paid for. A circular commending 
the movement has been issued which bears the names 
of Drs. McArthur and Judson among Baptists ; Drs. 
Crosby, Parkhurst, and Van Dyke among Presby- 
terians ; Drs. Taylor, R. S. Storrs, Behrends, and Mer- 
edith among Congregationalists ; Phillips Brooks, Dr. 
Rainsford, and Heber Newton among Episcopalians ; 


and Drs. E. B. Coe and Brett, of the Reformed Church. 


We join in the hope that in the near future this small 
beginning will grow into a beneficent and inspiring 
power. 


In Washington next October will be 


Methodist . 
Ecumenical held a great (Ecumenical Conterence 
Conference. of the Methodist Church. We have 


already arranged for a report of the 
important dissussions which will doubtless be held. 
We refer to the matter here chiefly for the purpose of 
calling attention to the international aspect of the 
affair. The Conference meets only once in ten years, 
alternating in its place of meeting between the United 
States and England, and it is hoped that British 
Methodism will be as well represented here this year 
as American Methodism was in London ten years ago. 
The only difficulty in the way seems to be a financial 
one. The English “ Methodist Times” says editorially : 
“It is a matter of notoriety that while none of our 
ministers are allowed to be in the shocking circum- 
stances so discreditable to some other communions, 
none, on the other hand, have fat livings or big sti- 
pends. They cannot, therefore, afford to pay for their 
visit to America out of their own pockets.” It is cer- 
tainly to be hoped that the English Methodist laymen 
will respond liberally to the appeal thus made. The 
real value of such a gathering is well expressed by the 
same journal. It says: ‘The Cicumenical Methodist 
Conference is not called together for the purpose of 
revolutionizing the ecciesiastical system or doctrinal 
position of Methodism. On the contrary, the pro- 
gramme of the (Ecumenical Conference rigidly ex- 
cludes everything of the sort, and the most timid 
Conservative need feel no anxiety whatever. Never- 
theless, the representatives of world-wide Methodism 
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cannot gather together without doing much for the 
promotion of the truths and objects which they hold in 
common. If sucha gathering did not bring more than 
lead us all to realize our substantial unity, it would be 
an incalculable blessing. There can be no doubt that the 
first Zcumenical Conference which met in London did 
more than anything that has ever happened to abolish 
the suspicion, ill will, and alienation which had un- 
doubtedly existed among the different sections of 
Methodism. From that great historic gathering at 
City Road peace, good will, and brotherly love went 
forth through all our churches, to the great glory of 
God and the great happiness of man.” 


Help for Nothing in the way of philanthropy 
Opium Slaves. is more distinctly Christian than the 
helping those who wish to regain lost 
self-respect to help themselves. No man is ready to 
master the Christian life who has not first mastered 
his own conduct. Over-indulgence in opium, or chloral, 
or cocaine, is a growing evil of our day, with some 
peculiar features. The victims are in very many cases 
led to be such, not by dissipated tastes or vicious de- 
sires, but purely through ignorance and often through 
injudicious medical advice. Many of those who have 
fallen into the habit are professional or literary work- 
ers, over whom these narcotics seem to exercise a 
stronger temptation than do the coarser effects of 
alcoholic stimulants. Relief sought by aid of these 
drugs, at first under a doctor’s advice, is soon damanded 
whenever overwork or depression is straining the nerv- 
ous system, and the method of using hypodermic 
injections is easily learned. Soon the habit is estab- 
lished, and the relief becomes a necessity. It is said 
that once firmly established the habit can be broken only 
when the patient is under restraint. But the restraint 
must, in the better class of cases, be voluntarily sub- 
mitted to, and a genuine desire for reform must exist 
if the reform is to be permanent. A movement for 
reform on this system—voluntary submission to re- 
straint, treatment on atrue medical and scientific basis, 
help to self-help—has been initiated in Brooklyn. The 
Home for Habitués is already in existence, under the 
medical direction of Dr. J. B. Mattison, whose 
professional standing is high and whose experience 
in this class of treatment covers many years. A 
large building is to be erected on the site of the present 
temporary home, and the gratuitous part of the work, 
already considerable, is to be greatly increased. To 
cover the increased expense an endowment fund of 
about $60,000 is necessary, and an earnest appeal is 
made to the public for subscriptions. The committee 
in charge of the fund consists of General C. T. Chris- 
tensen, Treasurer (to whom subscriptions may be sent), 
the Rev. Drs. Charles Cuthbert Hall and J. O. Wilson, 
aud Drs. A. J. C. Skene and John A. McCorkle. Free 
patients are admitted on an equality with the other 
patients and treated in precisely the same manner, only 
the medical director being aware that they do not pay for 
their treatment. Our knowledge of the gentlemen in 
charge of this undertaking is such that we are enabled to 
cordially indorse it on purely philanthropic and human- 
itarian grounds. It has already done much good ; it 
is capable of doing vastly more, if help is given at the 
right time—now. 


In several addresses by colored men to 
colored men of late there have been 
some strong and striking assertions of 
the duty of self-reliance, self-respect, and of maintain- 
ing the dignity of the race. Thus Bishop Turner, in 
the ordination sermon at the conference the other day 
of the New York African Methodist Episcopal Church, 
told the candidates they must stimulate the people to 
self-respect. He said there was a disposition on the 
part of some colored men to be white until they wanted 
an office, and then they were exceedingly colored, and 
that a great many colored people were going to heaven 
under the belief that they would be white there. He 
assured the candidates they would not lose their iden- 
tity in the resurrection of their bodies, and that they 
must hold up the dignity of the race by stimulating 
self-respect. In like vein is an article in the “ Review ” 
published by the same religious body in which the 
Rey. B. W. Roberts throws the responsibility for right 
development not on the whites, but on the negroes 
themselves, exhorts them to make the most of the 
opportunities which they have, to practice the economic 
virtues, and assures them that in this way they can 
surely realize all which their well-wishers can hope 
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for. And he follows the appeal with most practical 
advice on education, habits, and morals. “Learn to 
respect yourselves,” he says to them in effect, “ and 
others will learn to respect you.” Among other things 
he exhorts them to turn their backs on the corrupting 
influences of the cities and large towns. ‘“ Leave the 
river bottoms and buy lands,” he says. “Don’t be 
like Lot, who chose the river bottoms of Jordan and 
the cities of Sodom and Gomorrah, but be like Abra- 
ham, who chose the upper country.” In these in- 
junctions Mr. Roberts sums it all up : “ Young men of 
the South, I appeal to you to come to the front by 
hard study and industry. Leave the barroom, the 
gambling table, and the loafers’ corner. . . . 
Above everything, what we need as a race is a manly 
character.” It is an encouraging thing to see men of 
their own race thus enforcing on colored people the 
urgent practical lessons which their white friends, as 
at the Lake Mohonk Conference, are formulating. 








ANDOVER’S ANNIVERSARY. 


The annual Commencement exercises at Andover 
Theological Seminary are not confined to a single day, 
as is the case at Yale, Harvard, and other institutions 
where a divinity school forms but one in a group of 
departments constituting a university. At Andover 
there is each year a “commencement week,” whereof 
all interest centers in the going forth of young men 
trained for the Gospel ministry. This fact alone must 
give a unique interest to such an occasion. I need not 
specify additional reasons why more than common 
importance attaches to events connected with the clos- 
ing of another year’s work done at one of the oldest 
and most famous theological schools in A.erica. 

On Sunday last, at 4:30 p.m, the baccalaureate ser- 
mon was preached to the senior class by Professor 
E. C. Smyth, President of the Faculty, from the text 
in % Peter xl., 9: “ Nevertheless, the firm foundation 
standeth, having this seal: the Lord knoweth them 
that are his.” ‘Ihe discourse attracted great attention 
at the time of delivery and as reported in the public 
press, not only because of its intrinsic interest but also 
because of its being the first public utterance from 
Dr. Smyth for some time past on current doctrinal 
discussions. He dealt very frankly with the case of 
Professor Briggs, likening the attack upon him to that 
in which Charlies Sumner was stricken down for 
defending liberty. Alluding to areport that the Chair- 
man of the Committee on Tneological Seminaries at the 
Detroit General Assembly had expressed sadness in 
view of what that committee accomplished, the preacher 
declared that the Chairman might properly feel sad 
“that he, the President of an American Protestant 
college, should have delivered the severest blow ever 
struck in this free land at the rights, liberties, and 
sacred obligations of a reverent and Christian scholar- 
ship.” 

ae afternoon and Wednesday forenoon were 
devoted to public examinations. The attendance of 
visitors was good, especial interest being exhibited in 
the results ot instruction and independent study in the 
departments of New Testament exegesis, Biblical the- 
ology, and systematic theology. Last year I wrote 
you that a marked contrast with former occasions of 
the sort had become noticeable in that there no longer 
appeared nearly so great a disposition on the part of 
clergymen present in the class-rooms to bring the 
Seminary into disrepute by hostile cross-questions and 
other opposing tactics. There was, however, some- 
thing of that then. There was none, or none of conse- 
quence, this year ; on the contrary, the general senti- 
ment seemed to be that, judged by its fruits, the new 
Andover has demonstrated its claim to the renewed 
confidence of all who love our Lord Jesus Christ. 

I can but mention many things that deserve extended 
notice, such as the exercises of the Society of Inquiry 
on Tuesday evening, a society which splendidly main- 
tains Andover’s reputation as a center of missionary 
zeal ; the address by the Rev. Dr. Thurber at the 
alumni meeting on Wednesday afternoon, in com- 
memoration of the late Professor Austin Phelps, 
wherein fervent eulogy was mingled with warnings 
against departures from the stanch theological tenets 
sv vigorously taught by the deceased ; and the social 
gathering in Bartlet Chapel from 6 to 9 P.M. of the 
same day. , 

On Thursday morning the graduating addresses 
were delivered by four young men selected from a 
class of twelve. I should like to give the readers of 
The Christian Union at least an idea, if space permitted, 
of the Christian manliness, vigor, and consecrated 
scholarship which those addresses exhibited. One of 
the graduates is going to a professorship in Lowa 
College ; another will study in Germany on the Semi- 
nary fellowship. All the rest have desirable fields of 
labor open for them. Indeed, the demand for Andover 
graduates to fill responsible positions is much beyond 
the supply. a 

This year, as every year, the alumni dinner was no- 
table by reason of the enthusiasm, hopefulness, thank- 
fulness, fraternity that were manifested in the post- 
prandial speeches. The President of the Board of 
‘Trustees, the Rev. Dr. Fiske, of Newburyport ; Profes- 
sor E. L. Smith ; the Rev. Dr. Dana, of Lowell; the 
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Rey. Dr. Merriman, of Worcester ; the Rev. Dr. Dike, 
of Auburndale ; the Rev. Harland Beach, of Pekin, 
China ;Mr. William Rador, representing the graduating 
class ; and The Christian Union’s Boston correspondent, 
were speakers. Perhaps the most significant utter- 
ance was that of Dr. Dana, who declared that the 
battle had been fought through which forever settles 
the fact that there is to be no dogmatism in theology. 





The anxiously expected decision from the Supreme 
Court of Massachusetts upon Prof. Smyth’s appeal and 
the Trustees’ bill in equity is still unannounced. Two 
of the five judges who heard the arguments last No- 
vember have since died. What effect, if any, this fact 
will have on the case is a puzzling question. 

C. A. 








A SUGGESTION. 
To the Editors of The Christian Union : 

The Detroit Assembly unwittingly struck a blow for 
the emancipation of American seminaries. Union The- 
ological School is rich, and can afford to embrace the 
opportanity now presented and reorganize itself as a 
post-graduate seminary for teaching the higher Bibli- 
cal learning from the scientific standpoint, without re- 
gard to the small partisan issues of orthodoxy and 
heterodoxy. At present both Princeton and Union are 
dependent upon foreign research for the comparatively 
superficial and incomplete equipment of their students. 
The graduates of all our seminaries look abroad for 
Bible learning, and those of them who are more serious 
and can afford to do so go abroad for supplementary 
training. 

Here is the bright future of the Union Theological 
School. Let it establish a three-year course, the en- 
trance examination of which to cover the ground gone 
over by, say, the graduate of the Princeton Seminary, 
with the degree at the end of Doctor of Divinity. This 
degree will be a magnet irresistible, and could be 
worthily conferred by a school conducted on these 
lines : no politics, no petty partisanship, no Old School 
or New School, but a reverent and fearless study of 
the Bible, beginning where the other seminaries leave 
off, and covering such fields as will thoroughly prepare 
its graduates for the best work they are capable of in 
the Christian ministry. JOSEPH HAMILTON. 

New York. 








BURNHAM FARM. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

Will you permit me to make acknowledgment 
of five dollars for The Christian Union Cottage sent 
by a “Friend,” Buffalo, N. Y.? The floors, the side 
walls, and the porch to the cottage are done. We 
are just on the verge of occupying it, but it will be as 
an unfinished cottage, as we will have to wait until 
more donations come to us in order to finishit. I hope 
to send a photograph of the cottage in its present con- 
dition to you in a few days, aud you will see that we 
are making a considerable structure from the gifts of 
The Christian Union subscribers and friends. { am, in 
behalf of the boys we are trying to save, and the com- 
mon Master we are trying to serve, 

Very gratefully yours, 
W. M. F. Rounp. 
135 East Firteenta STREET, New York. 








CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


—At the recent meeting of the Archdeaconry of 
Orange (Episcopal), held at Newburg, the following 
resolution was unanimously passed: “ Resolved, That 
inasmuch as the Rev. Dr. Bridgman, late a Baptist 
minister of New York City, hauled from within the 
limits of this Archdeaconry, we desire to express our 
sincere pleasure at his advent into the Church, and 
hereby tender him our most cordial greeting.” 

—The Rev. Dr. A. A. Miner denies that he is to be 
the editor of the Boston “ Traveller” under the new 
management, 

—The Presbytery of New York, at its monthly meet- 
ing last week, received a letter from Professor C. A. 
Briggs, giving notice of his adherence to the protest 
which he made last month, waiving his complaint to 
the Synod, and informing the Presbytery that his health 
compelled him to go abroad for the summer. Per- 
mission was given to Dr. Briggs to withdraw his com- 
plaint. ‘The committee appointed to prepare the 
necessary papers in the trial of Dr. Briggs ordered by 
the Presbytery reported progress, and a committee 
was appointed to answer the protest to which reference 
was made in Dr. Briggs'’s letter. 

—The Rev. Dr. Ellinwood, of this city, Professor 
Shaler, of Harvard, and the Rev. Dr. Bradford, of 
Montelair, N.J., have accepted appointments as special 
lecturers at Andover next year. Modern science and 
religious beliefs will be their subjects. 

—Bishop Cyrus F. Knight, of the Protestant Epis- 
copal Diocese of Milwaukee, died on June 8. He was 
born in Boston in 1831, and was educated at Burlington 
College and Harvard University. He graduated at the 
General Theological Seminary in New York in 1854, 
and on July 2 of that year was ordained deacon in 
Trinity Church by Bishop Wainwright. In 1856 he 
was ordained priest in St. ’s Charch, Germantown, 
Pa., by Bishop Alonzo Potter. Shortly after his or- 
dination to the priesthood he went abroad, and after a 
long period of travel and study returned to Boston, 
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where he became rector of St. Mark’s Church, a 
position he held for ten years. He then removed to 
Hartford, Conv., where he became rector of Christ 
Church, remaining there until 1877, when he was made 
rector of St. James’ Church, Lancaster, Pa. He was 
consecrated bishop in 1889, 

—The New York State Sunday-School Association 
held its thirty-sixth convention in Saratoga last week, 
with an attendance of over 1,500 delegates. Mr. Ira 
D. Sankey conducted the musical programme. The 
Rev. Dr. James H. Ecob, of Albany, delivered an ad- 
dress on the Biblical Revelation of the Character of 
God, during which he criticised those who are seeking 
to create differences in the theological world. Many 
aspects of Sunday-school work were discussed in papers 
by eminent teachers and scholars, and short debates 
were carried on by workers in Sunday-schools. Under 
the auspices of the Association there were organized 
last year 198 town associations, and 230 town conven- 
tions and district conferences have been held. 

—The Diocesan Convention of the Protestant Episco- 
pal Church of Connecticut was held in Meriden last 
week. Bishop Williams, in his annual address, re- 
ported that he had confirmed 1,559 persons, the largest 
number ever confirmed in one year ; consecrated 96 
churches, and ordained 339 deacons and 271 priests. In 
1851 he stated there were 8,917 communicants in the 
diocese of Connecticut ; in 1890 there were 29,650. In 
1851 there were 110 clergymen ; to-day there are 200. 
Of the clergymen of the diocese when he was elected 
bishop only six are now in this State. In the last year 
Bishop Williams has made 178 visitations and has de- 
livered 185 addresses. 

—The Rev. Dr. Henry M. Sanders, formerly pastor 
of the Central Baptist Church of this city, and at pres- 
ent supplying the Marcy Avenue Church of Brooklyn, 
has accepted a call to succeed Dr. Bridgman as pastor 
of the Madison Avenue Baptist Church of this city. 

—Dispatches from Shanghai to London announce 
fresh excesses on the part of the anti-European ele- 
ment in the population of China. Attacks upon the 
Christian missions in the interior continue. In one 
case the Chinese troops sent to repress the rioters sided 
with them and made matters still worse. More seri- 
ous rioting has occurred at Takatang, where the women 
missionaries were compelled to flee for their lives. 
They reached Kin-Kiang, one of the treaty ports on the 
Yang-tse-Kiang River. 

—lIn the Central New York Diocesan Convention in 
Watertown last week, Dr. Edgar, of Rome, offered a 
resolution reciting that as the House of Bishops has 
declared the essential conditions of true unity in the 
Church of Christ to be the Holy Scriptures, the two 
sacraments, the Nicene Creed, and the historic episco- 
pate, it is inconsistent with loyalty to the bishops, with 
duty to the Church, and with fidelity to the truth for 
members of the Episcopal Church to unite with 
societies professing to promote Christian unity on other 
bases or to frequent the services of denominations 
which do not accept these conditions. There was a 
lively discussion of the resolution, and a motion to 
strike out the last clause was adopted, 39 to 34. Sub- 
sequently the matter was tabled. 








MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—W.H. Allbright, who has supplied the pulpit of the 
Pilgrim Church of Upham’s Corner, Dorchester, Mass., for 
some time, now accepts the permanent pastorate. 

C. Libby was ordained and installed as pastor of the 
church in Meredith, N. H., recently, 

—G. E. Lovejoy, of the First Church, Franklin, Mass., 
accepts a call to Minneapolis, Minn. 

—J.P. Dickerman was ordained on June 1, and on the 
following day installed as pastor of a church just organized 
at Seneca, Wis. 

—F. W. Burrows was installed as pastor of the church in 
Old Orchard, Mo., on May 28. 

-- Yale accepts a call to Rockport, Me. 

—+ D. Barnard accepts a call to a new church at Elling- 
ton, la. 

—Wallace Nutting, of the Park Church, St. Paul, Minn., 
accepts a call to Plymouth Church, Seattle, Wyo. 

—William Burgess has resigned the pastorate of the First 
Congregational Church, Canton, 111. 

—Jas. M. Campbell, Watertown, Wis., has been called to 
Morgan Park, Ill. 


PRESBYTERIAN. 


—J.G. Englis, of Petosky, Mich., accepts a call from 
the First Church of Woodlawn Park. Lil. 

—Thomas Anderson, of the Pencader Church of Glasgow, 
Del., died suddenly at the age of sixty-five. 

—S. J. MeGlenaghan, of Pleasant Grove, N. J., has be- 
some assistant pastor of the Munn Avenue Church of Orange, 


—James Grace, of Keyport, N. J., accepts a call from 
the First Church of South Denver, Col. 

—B. W. Berry has received a call from Grace Church, 
Rochester, N. Y. 

—Thomas Houston, the blind evangelist, has become pas- 
tor of the John Knox Church in Jersey City, N 


OTHER CHURCHES, 


—James B. King, D.D., ofjthe Emmanuel Baptist Church 
of Albany, N. Y., accepts a call to the First Church of Prov- 
idence, R. I. 

—W. C. Bowen, for sixteen years President of the Borden- 
dentown Female College, died suddenly June 10, at the age 
of fifty-nine. 

—G. B. Stocking, of the Universalist church of Chelsea, 
Mass., has resigned. 


—J. Romeyn Berry, pastor of the Reformed church of 
Fepenee, v Y., died suddenly at Asbury Park, N. J., on 
une 


4. 
—W. H.Vibbert, D.D., rector of St. Peter’s Church (P.E.), 
Philadelphia, Pa., has accepted a call to Trinity Chapel, 
West Twenty-fifth Street, New York City. 
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‘Railways and Pleasure 
Resorts of America. 


The Publisher of The Christian Union has 
received the following new books and pam- 
phlets during the past week, any one of 
which he will be glad to send on request to a 
reader desiring to visit any of the localities 
described : 

Berkshire Hills, Ye Olde. Through the 
Housatonic Valley. Issued by the Housa- 
tonic Railroad. 104 pages, illustrated. 

Cooperstown, N. Y., Attractions of. A De- 
scriptive Sketch of the Picturesque Vil- 
lage, Scenic Attractions in the Vicinity, 
ete. 16 pages, illustrated, and map of 
Otsego Lake. 

Doubling Gap, White Sulphur and Chalyb- 

eate Springs, Pa., A Description of. 8 


Eagles M Mere, Pa.: *t Nature’s Own Sanita- 
rium,”’ Hotel Eagles Mere and Surround- 
ings. 12 pages, illustrated. 

Highland Lake, Pa , Description and Scenes 
i — Place. ‘Issued by the Essick 


a _ = aq N. Y. The Crosbyside, A 
Well-known Summer Resort. 16 pages, 
illustrated. 

Maryland. Summering on Panoramic West- 
ern Maryland Railroad. List of Hotels 
and Boarding-Houses 

Menauhant, Cape Cod, Mass. Ideal Summer 
Resort. enauhant Hotel and Sur- 
roundings. 16 pages, illustrated and 


New ~~ Chautauqua and F. B. As- 
sembly at Ocean Park, O nd Orchard, 
Me., Programme of. 16 p 

Northern New England b> a As- 
sembly and Maine Chautauqua Union at 
Fryeburg, Me., Programme of. 32 pages. 

Racquette Lake, "Adirondacks, N. Y., as a 
Summer Resort. **The Antlers and the 
Hemlocks.”’ 16 pages, illustrated. 

Sparta, N. J. The Highland House: Health- 
“see of Location ; Scenery and Lakes. 


estan. ie Mountains, and Seashore Resorts on 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. 26 pages, illus- 
trated and map. 

Summer Homes along the Famous Hudson. 
Guide-book of the Steamer ** Mary Pow- 
ell.’”? 68 pages, illustrated. 

Summer Homes on the Richmond & Dan- 
ville Railroad. 12-page folder. 

The Thousand Islands of the St. Lawrence 
River. A Description of *‘ The Fronte- 
nac and Surroundings.’ 32 pages, illus- 
trated. 


SUMMER HOMES. 


Canada. 


WINDSOR HOTEL, Montreal. 

















Copyright, 1891, by The Christian Union. 


Time-Tables of 


any Railroad in 


America 


Sailings of any 


Ocean Steamer 


or River Boat 


(if they touch the American shore) 


Circulars and Pamphlets of any 


Hotel in 


America 


(if published) 


The Announcement of any Tour 


(personally conducted or otherwise) 


to any part of the world 


May be obtained, without charge, on application to the Recreation 


Department of The Christian Union. 


Your Vacation can be more 


satisfactorily planned after writing to this department for in- 
formation concerning the places you wish to visit and time- 


tables to aid you in arranging routes. 


Address The 


Christian Union, Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 








SUMMER HOMES. 








New Hampshire. 





GLEN HOUSE 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


CHARLES R. MILLIKEN, Proprietor. 


Opens Saturday, June 27. 


For article on the Glen House see page 746 of The Christian Union for June 4. 





Maine. 


New Hampshire. 





Hotel Madockawando 


Heron Island, So. Bristol, Me. Beautiful for 
situation. OpensJunel5. Se.d ‘tor circular. Terms, 
$7 to $12 per week. £. 





GLENCOVE. 


Mt. Desert Island, Seal Harbor, Maine. Ad- 
dress LYMAN & CAMPBELL, Proprietors. 





The Windsor is veri a: ted 
on the finest equare ty the city. Its 
cool, airy rooms, corridors, and 
dining-room, hold a wan eer reputa- 
tion, and place it among the Palace Ho- 
tels of the American Continent. Guide 
to Montreal sent free on application to 
Recreation Department of The Chris- 
tian Union or to 


GEO. W. SWETT, Manager 


Maine. 


THE LOUISBURG, 


Harbor, Me. OpenJuly 1. Address M 
J. Bar bak? BUTLER, care Hotel Brunewick, 


FINISHED COTTAGES ° BUILDING SITES 


FOR SALE ON 
The Gem of 


CUSHING’S ISLAND, ‘atco’Bas: 


liustrated pamphlet on Cushiug’s Island, Maine, 
on on request to —— Cushing, Portland, Me., or 
The Christian Uni 


il Peau SS 


Eastern Entrance of Portsmouth ae Ae 
the a, ottered are, b 


fishing, te a baseball field 
inely coma building lots = ‘sale near hi 
KITTERY POINT, MAINE, 


PEPPERRELL HOUSE. 
Bee is Sore, Deema E, a ety 
country com ned. Bate boating. “Good fishing. For 
a "y SARFORD, | Prepristor. 
pny POINT, Me.—Tho Champer- 
nowne. New house, all modern es eget py 3 
overlooks ocean 


Terms liberal. ocean | RACE M atpoHeLE, Je Jr., Prop’ r. 


PARKER HOUSE, 


KENNEBUNKPORT, ME. 


i ater, hot salt water baths ; orchestra. 
eee J. ©. WHITE. 


PORTLAND HARBOR, 
Casco Bay, Maine. 


For Sale, 50 acres on an island in the bay, with 
eight-room ocottage,in good order. Cottage on an 
elevation, with lawns sloping tothe sea, with Port- 
land City in the distance. Steamer from Portland 
twice daily. New stone Wharf. Price, $4,000. 

Address B. F. STEVENS, 
Box 37, Station D, New York City. 
































HOTEL BEACON, 


Winter Harbor, Maine. 


Four miles from Bar Harbor on the opposite shore of 
br oa Bay; modern a elegant in all its ap- 
poletmente: os anes t from June pny wg 1. aa lica- 


y be made the 
managers at 18 Bchool Bree voom 51 10 to 12 A. M. 
MaJOR C. B. GREENHALGH. 
MRS. ABBIE HOLDER CATES. 





York Harbor, Maine. 


s | MARSHALL HOUSE 





WRK BRACE DONNELL HOUSE 


hard . nearly two miles in length, lies imm. - 
diately in front of the house. Country 2 and seashore 
combined. Sea 


; NRELL. _, — 





Maryland. 


“| BLUE MOUNTAIN HOUSE 


Washington County, Md. 


Boventy-ene ey | from Baltimore, on the main 
of The Picturesque 


w ESTERN  MARYLAN D eee 


Near the Summit of the Blue Ridge Moun 
Elevation 2,000 feet above sea level. Fee vs = ma 
the Enchanting er of the Panoramic Cumber- 
Jand and Shenandoah Valleys. A Siricily First-Class 
Mountain i. paeenernee r 500 .Guests. 
Rates per 50; per week, $14 to $21. 
Exceilent pet Oats. Every modern convenience. 

Descriptive Pamphlets can obtained from the 
Recreation Department of The Christian Union on 

h Tickets at ail principal Rail- 





lication. 
7 | eee thoes. For details and general information 
regarding rooms, prdrens Ox, June il, 


Manager Carrollton Hotel, Baltimore. Md. ; 
After June20, to Biue Mountain, Wash'n Co.. Ma. 





Massachusetts. 


OCEAN HOUSE, “sass” ez 


The Leading Resort near Boston. 


175 well-furnished rooms, all modern conveniences. 
tiful scenery, good roads, bathing, sailing, and 
y the Special rates for June 


a Septembe J 
r. ‘une 18th 
7 Si oRen as W. GARTER, Prop’r. 





ROGERS, North Adams, Maas, | ©° 





BETHLEHEM HOUSE, 
Bethichem, N. H. F. P. MARSTON, Prop. 


Ciear air, pure water, wholesome f h 
mforts, reasonable rates. r ews 





T. LAFAYETTE HOUSE, 
r a wmite Mountains, x, B. 
summer resort amo 
RICHARDSON BROS, Proprietors. 


THE HAWTHORNE 


voce N. H. 
Now open for the reception of guests, Is situated 

im the very heart of the White ph Mouat La- 
fayette and Oid Man of the Mountain. A mineral 

containing iron and sulphur. within a few 
rods ef the house. Terms: June and from Septem- 
yA AE, a FF wet « ores Correepane: 
ence solicited. — “ 


HOTEL WHITTIER, 


Hampton, N 
Pleasantly located in the A. village of 
Hampton. Near beach. Modern improvements, 
Best of drainage. Send for circular. O. H. Whittier. 











ARTER NOTCH HOUSE, Jacks ° 
C H. Beautifui drives; mountain ona istervate 
scenery. Reduced rates for June. Good trout fish- 
ing. J. M. PERKINS. “ieoe. 


JACKSON, N. H. 
Iron Mountain House. 


NOW OPEN. 
er 


K indue ts to early visitors ; ex- 
ceptionally fine table, and service the best ; 
open , bathrooms, livery, telephone; 
June and July are the best months for fish- 
ing; best city references. For terms and 


diagram of youse, & dress 
W. A. MESERVE, Manager. 


THE MAPLE HOUS 


N. HH. 
Elevation 1,560 feet. First of views. Best of cuisine. 
Large and airy rooms. 


F. W. COLLINS, Manager. 











Jefferson, 





Watzz MOUNTAINS —Jefferson High- 
lands, N. H. Highland House. Kicva- 
| sare ag 1.650 feet. —__ for 95 and September. 
of the house. 


Hotel Park Field. 


J. z FRISBEE, Proprietor. 
eprieg Auer ors} wipes pom beogg ‘Geo 
ome 
— —— Point Station. Prices, $9 sigh 











LE a MOUNTAIN HOME HOUSE 


Now Open. ‘or circulars. 
ues? nr D. BAWYER & SON. 





New Hampshire. 





A qutet 
inn of en- 
viable rep- 
utation, 
wth acut- 
sine of pe- 


cultar ex- 





LITTLETON, 
White Mountains. N. H. ce//ence. 
A. W. WEEKS, Prop. 








HOTEL PONEMAH, 


MILFORD SPRINGS, N. H. 


Sea:on of 1891 opens June 13, and closes Octobe: 

This elegant hotel, situated high smong the hitis 
of New Hampsnire. is — one hour and twenty-wix 
oe eg mp gee 7 Siete tae 

pecial rai ‘or June and Oc » 
tra. D. 8. PLUMER, Propristae 
P. O. address, Amherst Station, N. H, 


ARTIST’S FALLS HOUSE, 


North Conway, N.H. Few minutes’ walk joes 
the oy mineral Comfortabl 
good table. Pe AUGUSIUS EASTMAN” 


North Conway House. 











Centrally located in the vill: of North - 
wage — Hampshire. r tg aman hy 
‘erms 


year. ble. 
- J. RICKER, Proprietor. 


Twin Mountain House, 


WHITE MOUNTAINS, N. H. 


Under new management. First class in 
every respect. Open June 15 to October 1. 
Send for descriptive circular to 

W. A. BARRON, Manager. 








North Carolina. 





eee iicstestea PLACE IN AMERICA 
Ao 4, -F ‘a yo a of the 
‘ar! o' 
— m seen ed to Christian rings. free. — 





New York City. 


St. Denis Hotel, 


BROADWAY and ELEVENTH STREET, NEW YORK. 
Opposite Grace Church, 


EUROPEAN PLAN. 


During the year sete thes St. Denis h 
been enlarged = new and handsome a 
“ which more {= doubles its former ca- 


acity. 
peal the latest improvements have been 
placed in the new ne with a large and 
with attractive new Din Ing-room connecting 
the old oe Taylor’s Restau- 
Wim Tayror. 








New York. 


Thousand Islands. 


Hotel Westminster, Westminster Park, 
Alexandria Bay, N.Y. 
~ een Se 6 finest location in the ee 
EO a aoe 
oO aw 
descriptive pamphlet. H. F. INGLEHART, Prop. 


HOTEL KAATERSKILL, 


Catskill Mountains, WN. Y. 
OPENS SATTREAT SUSE "bon. soy 
For circulars and information cail on or ites 


P. fe) 
Grand Hotel, Broadway and 3lst St., New York City. 











The Catskill Mountains. 


WINTER CLOVE HOUSE 


H. B. WHITCOMB, Proprietor. 


* This house is pleasant] lonsted on os Catskill 
Mountains. Accommodating 125. + - 4 a ; 
hot and cold water on each hall; 
dry, cool atmosphere, and avecaiie an executed — 
age. Nowopen. Send for illustrated circul 


GLEN RIDGE HOUSE, 
Corn wall-on-Hudson, N. Y. 
Modern rae. ge .Sryunda and scen- 








HOTEL FEMMORE AND COTTAGES, 


e, Cooperstown, N. Y. bstan- 
Salty bait no rhouse of = and stone, within 3 $ heme: 


2. rat-class i: 
descriptive book, address JEBBE B BROWS Pan 


ae (Ciel eS @ £8 


a. ss » Sens 





“oe 


has 
\di- 


een 
and 
ing 
au- 
5 


rk, 


hou- 


d for 
op. 


zo" 


y: 


Nt 


tekill 
‘OOM ; 


E, 


, scen- 


iS, 


bstan- 
nases 

For 
Prop. 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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PROSPECT PARK HOTEL 


CATSKILL, N. Y. 


oroughly first-class summer resort at m 
ae — ; 300 tect above and overlooking the oid. 
gon and Catekill Rivers. Write for circular. 








Family hotel = uery rishi Es: 
; terms 
SALL, Manager, Gien Lake, Warren Oo; N “Y. 


BRANDON HOUSE, 


GREENWOOD — = ¥. 
Open for reception of 
Two gad a quarter hours from New Tork Chambers 
ae De Dopo, Morning ae 65 23d  Hinn 9:28 3 « ie et 


St. Eveni' 
eXOE LLENT® TROUT, toe LSHING 

trol ests of the hovel. 
a . mUDGAR ©: CLOSE, Proprietor. 








AKE GEORG", N. Y.—The Hulett’s 
L Landing Hotel, now open, offers meg = 
r 
fare Peseo- ctus sent on apolication te HENRY 
W. BUCKELL "prop. .» Hulett’s Landing, N. Y. 


HUNTER HOUSE, 


Hunter, Greene Co., N. Y. 
On the Catskillse—1.644 feet above tide-water. Bath- 
rooms free to guests. Open the year round. Ac- 
commodations for 250. divers, For Pet Fertice- 
lars, address M. C. 


ation is most attractive 








HE RIPLEY, Honter, N. Y. Centrally 
ooated. feet we ofthe weil Squtiates. Table 
o mone 08. 
the best. ch views 0: (ano WORTH. 


LAKE GEORGE. 


THE CROSBYSIDE. 


Finest location on ths Lake. Ovens June 10th. 
Manager. Mr. R C. Jenkins, late of The Sherwood, 
New York No malaria; pure spring water; unex- 
celled cuisine ; perfect sanitary arrangements ; ; steam 
asat; telegraph avd post offices in the house; four 
vate cottsges; supsrior tennis courts. i Adcess 
RW BURLE tIGH, o 1 Broadway, New York, or 
R o ‘JENKINS, The Crosbyside, Lake George, N. ¥. 








AKE GEORGE. 
“Horicon Lodge.’ 


Opens June 23. 
Rates moderate. "hee crealere addr 
GEO. A FERRIS, Cleverdale, N.Y. 


MENTION CHRISTIAN UNION. 


UNION, TEXINGTON HOUSE. 


A Y. 
Ap r Catskill Mountains resort. Now open 


Near Crystal 
bai All modern improvements, and good liv- 
ery. jevation, 1.600 feet. For terme. address 

J. P. VAN VALKENBURG, Manager. 








ON SENECA LAKE. 
Lane POINT HOTEL, LONG POINT, N Y., 
(near Watkins Gien ) No po meeueees. no malaria; 
bowling, oreneey. tennis. boating, bathing and fish- 
ing good livery; a first-class orches ra; weekly 
hops. Table and service unsurpassed ; transient, 
$2 per day and u wards. a eee reres for families 
Address HA 3, Long Point 
Hotel, on Seneca ong aA Point, NM Y. 


“RALPH'S” IN THE ADIRONDACKS. 


Three and one-half miles from Lyon Mountain 
Station, on Chateaugay Railroad ; delightfully 
located on Cress yemeny = Lake w boat: 
oarsmen ; good trout fishing ; bitlards; bowi: 
ing alleys; lawe tennis; h-hvuses; accomm 
dates 100 ; rooms all pleasant, and beds first clases 
the table has &@ reputation unsurpassed by any. Send 


for ci 
Proprietor, Lyon Mountain, N. Y. 








OOMS AND BOARD MAY NOW BE 
engaged for the summer in a delightful m»oun- 
tain region. 50 miles from New York, on line of the 
Erie R. R. Fast express trains morning and evening; 
station near; splencid drives; cool and shady walks; 
mountain pat! & iby y ce brooks and water. 
alls. O est spots in Orange crn. 
Pp very 5 carriages and horses 
lous stables = - Binet. 8 at reasonable rates. 
House newly furnished. will be taken to give 
guests an enjoyable summer outing. Addreas 
MRS. CHARLES R. DUFF, 


Mountainville, N. Y. 


Minnewaska Mountain FOuses, 


MINNEWASKA, N. Y. 


Scenery unsurpassed ; society select; elevation, 
1,800 feet; rates redu Send for circular. 
ALFRED H. SMILEY, Proprietor. 











ORTH GRANVILLE, N. Y., near Lake 
George. A quiet and comfortable home for 

the summer months. Hotel containing fifty rooms; 
large, —— grenade, — betul oe and drives. 
Terms by the week. ¢ ; rticulars. ad- 
dress La ROY F. GRIFFIN: None ranville, N. Y. 


ENTRAL HOUSE, Palenville, Catskill 
Mountains, N. Y. At the foot s B png 





Mountain and the Mountain House. of shade. 
Within easy riding distance to ali . ar inte in 
the mountains. CALVIN GOODWIN. 





Geo Gate woven, Palenville, Gre ene 
Oc. Catskill Mts., N.Y. Mountain ecenery * 
easant drives and walks ; :2 7 mails ; fresh vege- 
tables from the farm ; good ~ 
NELSON GARRISON. 


SUNNY SLOPE HOUSE, 
PALENVILLE, N Y. 


At the very entrance of the noted oN Ciove. 
est elevation of any resort in Palenvi 


P.H SCRIBNER, - sco 





Lake, affording boating, fishing. anc and Rat 





SPRING HOUSE, 
Richfield Springs, N. Y., 
Offers Attractions Unobtainabe Elsewhere 


The new Bathing Establishment is com- 
vate 2 2 = its appentmonts, containing Sul- 

ur Baths, Turkish and Russian Baths (with 
Bulphur V Vapor), a Swimming Bath, Pulveri- 
zation Room, Inhalation Room for treatment 
of Catarrh, Bronchitis, ete.; Douche Rooms 
and Sun Bath, Resting Rooms, Gymnasium, 
and 3 srereaem. Under perso: 
charge of Dr. C. C. Ransom, 56 West Forty- 
ninth Street, New York. 


SPRING HOUSE OPENS JUNE 20. 
For 100m: and rates apply to James R. BANGSTER, 
Vic.oria Hotel, New Yo:k. Illustrated pamphlet. 
T. R. PROCTOR, Proprietor. 





ATSKILL MOUNTAINS.—Palenville, 
N. ¥Y. Cherry Grove once. Five minutes 


from depot ; mail and telegraph ; shade ; good water ; 


pleasant, aity rooms. Terms Tessenable. 
Mrs G. R. BERRY. 


DR. STRONG'S SANITARIUM, 


Saratoga Springs, N. Y. : 
lt isa popular resort for health, change, 
rest, or recreation all the year. Elevator, 





Electric Bells, Steam, Open Fireplaces, Sun | #24 ari 


Parlor, and Promenade on the roof; Cro- 
quet and Lawn Tennis; Massage; Turkish, 
Russian, Roman, Electrothermal—all baths 
and all remedial appliances, 

Send for Illustrated Circular. 


GRAND UNION HOTEL, 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, 


WILL OPEN JUNE 26TH. 


Having leased the above hotel for a long term, 
the undersigned has refurnished, decorated, and thor- 
oughly renovated it, and perfected its sanitary con- 
dition. 


JAS. G. B. WOOLWORTH, Prop. 


For rates and information apply to Mr. J. P. Cad- 
dagan, New York office, Victoria Hotel, 27th St. 
and 5th Av. 

Sp. cial rates for families during July. 


The Glen Springs Sanitaiun 


oni the medical management of experienced 


oma on_a bluff, overlookin | ty 
of Seneca ee coe Sine orests 
and near the Senous © — Glen. 
with the most 





hae PO 
— a Toa ble 


mineral inchad- 
ing Baling m, Iodine, and 8 ur waters. 


mild, and equable. More days of 
capa than any other section of 
Tented ba. "Boantlal vow sharalng was 





Pennsylvania. 





OWLAND Bovse. 573 x pose | pean’ 


ene reas ip KE service ee to 
make it a most de . won ng vlace 
AND, ‘Proprietor. 


SARATOGA SPRINGS, N. Y. 


HUESTIS HOUSE. 


The pe a elegant family aon in Saratoga ; steam 
heat; el dress 
W. B. HUESTIS, Proprietor. 


SIMPSON TERRACE, *x"%"> 


New bp SI elevation, 2.000 feet. House =i 
with hot fireplaces, hot and cold water, 
bath and te tollet each floor. Accommodates 75. 

10 00 W to $15.00. week. Bpecial rates te fami- 
lies. For circulars, address Mrs. R. 0. SIMPSON. 








IGHUAND LAKE, PA.—HOTEL ES- 

1CK. For deacriptive pamphlet of the 
ames ig mountela resort in America, address 
ESSICK, Prop., Picture Rocks, Pa. 


WALTERS SANTTARIOM 


Walter’s Park, Pa. 


(Wernersville Station P. & R. R. R.) 





One of the most beautiful parks in Ameri- 
ca; the best Sanitarium in the world. Only 
2¥%, hours from Philadelphia ; 44% hours from 
New York. Circulars free. Address 


ROB’T WALTER, M.D. (as above). 





Bitu- 

ve minutes’ 

churches. All mod- 
E. O. COVEL. 


cAMrOsD, N. Heighn Chee dean 
ated minary He’ w 

walk of depot, post-offices, an 

ern improvements, Address 


Churchill Hall, 


STAMFORD, N, Y. 
Most desirable health and gene resort in the 





Catskills. Modern im ye steam heat ; 
electric bells. Send descriptive < clreular, w 
of Henry Ward Beeche' 


and Dr. Lym 
Abbott. 8. E. CHURCHILL, MD. 





HyPants COTTAGE, Stamford, N. Y. 
Ia the Catskills, elevation 1 800 feet; no mos- 
quitoes or malaria; three minutes’ walk from depot, 

ice, and churches; new yan meters im- 
sanitary, arran 


provements, ements pe For 
terms, address Dz. H. P. HU 


ELL, Biamford.N. Y. 





CLIFTON HOUSR suze amy 


Now Open. R. F. CUMMINGS. 


NEWPORT, R. I. 
OCEAN HOUSE. 


OPENS JUNE 25, 1891. 
For illustrated pamphlet, ** Newport and Its Ad- 
vantages as a Summer Resort,” address 
J. G@. WEAVER, Proprietor, Newport, R. I., 


or J, G@. WEAVER, Jr., Manager, 
Everett House, Union Square, N. Y. City. 





AMONG THE ALLEGHANY MOUNTAINS 


ON THE LINE OF THE 


Chesapeake & Ohio Railway: 
Hot Springs, 
Warm, Healing, 
Rockbridge Alum, 
White Sulphur, 
Red Sulphur, 
Salt Sulphur, 
Sweet Springs, 
Sweet Chalybeate, 
And other Mountain Resorts. 
Also Natural Bridge and 
Old Point Comfort. 


Pamphlets, circulars, etc., of hotels at the above 
—- resorts sent free on apuilontion to the Recre- 
on Department of The Christian Union. 








TRAVEL. 


SUMMER 


UTINGS 


IN THE 











A GUIDE 


To p'easant places amon 
the Mountains, Laeoand 
Valleys of New Hamp- 
shire, giving a full list of 
hotels and boarding- 
houses, excursions, and 
general description. 
Issued by the 


Concord & Montreal R. R. 





Will be mailed to any 
address upon receipt of 


oP 
GRANITE] «¢. W. STORER, 
STATE |? Washington St., 











A SPLENDID OPPORTUNITY 


For an enjoyable journey to and from 
the Great Convention of the Young 
People’s Society of Christian Endeavor at 
Minneapolis, July 9 to 12, is afforded by 
the Chicago and Northwestern Railway, 
which has been designated as one of the 
lines over which excursion tickets will be 
sold at the very low rate of one fare for 
the round trip. No other line available 
offers passengers choice of routes via 
Milwaukee, Waukesha, and Madison, or 
via Janesville, Madison, and the pictur- 
esque Lake regions of Wisconsin and 
Minnesota. When you purchase your 
tickets be sure that they read via the 
Chicago and Northwestern Railway from 
Chicago. For full information regarding 
routes, rates, etc., apply to any Ticket 
Agent, or address 
W. A. THRALL, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 
C. & N. W. R’y, Chicago, Ill. 





SHARON SPRINGS, N.Y. 


SHARON HOUSE. 


' Now Open. European applications of Sulphur 


Water Inhalation, Pulverization Baths and Douche 
for Rheumatism, Catarrh, and Skin Diseases. Hotel 
circular and pamphlets gratis. THOS. K. SHARP. 


FETHERS’ HOTEL, 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. 


Ter 8 to $12 per week. Send for circulars. 
me Per. L. FETHERS, Proprietor. 








THE “MANSION HOUSE,” 


SHARON SPRINGS, N. Y. All modern im- 
provements. West side Main Street. O through- 
out the year. ’Bustoall trains Send for circular. 
JOHN W. SHARP. 


COUNTRY HOME for PATIENTS |; 


peeueieio, Westchester Co.,N. Y. Harlem R. R. 
40 minutes from Grand Central Btation, 2d Screet. 
* Bye ay it Trains Daily. A Suburban Para- 
or wan age and a “Gountry ; 3; No 
No 
for Summer and Winter 


o Nu 
akwe HOUSE. 
ce, Lowa u = EES in 9 Geers te 
tural D ; nitary Sew- 
pen Fire-P nese on Wood Fires, 
ther. joset on each Floor, Peren- 
nial 8) me Water, Stable for Horses and Carriages, 


Good 
A QUIET HOME, wan or Without Special 
Treatment. For Terms, culars and ad- 
DR. GEORGE D. CLIFT, 


Fro. 
109 Kast 18th St., New om. 
Hours: 9 to 12 a.m., and by appointme 











‘Teg VAUGHAN ZEACHERS) REST, 
West Shore mkins Cove, 


udson aad 
= B . wach’ ost about “Mais 15. Applications ta to be 
from ‘J 





Rhode Island, Narragansett Pier. 


The Gladstone and Columbus Hotels 


Under one managemen ath 
the Gladstons being the larees and best appointed 
pots at 5 e Sceaees Pier, adjoining the Casino and 


Bathe pi has accommodations for one hun- 
dred guests. Beirg centrally located and surrounded 
by cottages and beautiful shade trees gives it the 
mast homelike appearance posit a md for a 








Dr.6.E.E. Sparhawk’s Sanitarium 


Bu gton, Vt. 

Ia connection with ie otewten wo have a Bath 
Establishment, where are given Electro-Vapor. 
Russian, Roman, Turkish, Sulphur, and Med dicated 
E abe, with or without Massage, to suit the needs of 
the sick and well. The Sanitarium is new, —_ 

ydern conveniences; heated by steam, with o 
fireplaces for mild weather ; pleasantly situ: ~ 
view of Lake Champiain, The walks, drives, and 

variety of scenery about Burlio eaten are fine, and un- 
surpassed in New Eagland. The Institution is under 
the al care an magagement of Dr. Sparhawk, 
whose experience of near! ) forty years quaiifies him 
for the position. tye effort is made to render the 
sta: < all : mel . 
—— ane vary from per week u 
cordin; ‘oom occupied), and include  & 
medic: ene but Baths are extra, 
at dozen rates. Correspondence solici' 











ad mand 





West Virginia- 
WHITE SULPHUR SPRINGS, W. Va. 


Grand Central Hotel 


fae Cottages now open for the season. Eleva- 
tion 2 000 feet above the level of the sea. Case 
Jw reer Summer Climate. hespmancdatians toda t-class. 
plendid railroad service. aes ant vestibule trains. 
For information inquire at office of Ches. & Ohio 
Railway, 362 








awex. or 


F. EAKLE, Superintendent. 








VIRGINIA. 


The Bonanza of the Future! 


THE COMING IRON DISTRICT OF 
THE UNITED STATES. 


For maps, reference book, pamphlets, etc., de- 
acriptive of the wonderful mineral and agricultural 
resources of the State, apply to agents of the NOR- 
FOLK & WESTERN RAILROAD, 290 Washington 
Street, Boston ; 303 Broadway, New York ; 1,433 Penn- 
sylvania Avenue, Washington, D. 0.; or to General 
Office, Roanoke, Va.; or to Recreation Department 
of The Christian Union. 








RARE STAMPS. 

Stamp collectors who have not studied the 
history of stamps are often surprised at the 
numbers of different issues that are used by 
comparatively insignificant Governments. It 
is difficult and expensive to secure a complete 
collection of stamps of the Central American 
Republics, Brazil and Peru have all kinds of 
issues, while even the o—_ stamps used to 
be continually changed. This was done en- 
tirely in the interest of stamp speculators. A 
eertain firm used to supply stamps to these 
Governments free of cost, on condition that 
the issue should be changed at least twice a 
year, and that all unsold stamps should be re- 
turned. The supply could thus be controlled 
and a fancy price put on the obsolete issues. 
The extent of the traffic in rare stamps can be 
appreciated from the fact that these specula- 
tors made thousands of dollars annually, after 
paying all expenses, 
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After months of continuous exports of 
gold, we have at last called a halt. $60,- 
000,000 of the precious metal has been 
taken from us, day by day and week 
by week, during the five months and 
more of the calendar year. Without 
rest, we have had to bear this drain, to 
save the credit of Europe and give her 
the funds to meet the threatened with- 
drawals from her hoards—and now comes 
a breathing-spell. It is undoubtedly 
true that we were the only resource that 
the Banks of England, Berlin, and France 
had ; but they, and especially the form- 
er, have been rather unmerciful in riding 
their free horse ; the time may come be- 
fore long when we can pay back the com- 
pliment in the same coin, for our turn 
is bound to come. While it is true that, 
with the securities which were forced 
home on us, this amount of credit was 
created in favor of Europe, yet the fact 
' remains that at no time, from the begin- 

ning to the end of this drain, has the 
quotation for sterling exchange justified 
a dollar of gold shipments; in other 
words, Europe has had to buy this gold 
of us in order to getit. As one of the 
foreign bankers said, we buy it as we 
would buy flour ; yet there is this differ- 
ence, that while flour is a commodity, 
pure and simple, gold is the legal basis 
of money circulation, and as such is a 
much more delicate article of commerce 
than merchandise could possibly be. In 
drawing it from one country to another, 
the fact should be considered by the 
credit country that an excessive selfish- 
ness might produce serious consequences. 

lf we are through with this business 
now, it will be well, though excessive as 
a strain. We hope Europe will make 
hay while its golden sun shines, for with 
the autumn we shall call back what 
we want of it. The Government report 
on the crop for May came in this week, 
and guarantees the enormous winter 
wheat crop which has been so fully 
advertised. The estimaics that have 
been made are almost fabulous, and if 
they materialize will insure such an ad- 
dition to this country’s wealth as to mag- 
netize all branches of business and give 
to railways an unprecedented traffic ; for 
instance, we have the official estimates of 
a yield of about 364,000,000 bushels of 
winter wheat, and if we add to that, say, 
about 174,000,000 bushels for the spring 
crop, which is an official guess, you have 
538,000,000 bushels as a total crop, 
against about 400,000,000 bushels total 
last year. ‘This would be much the 
largest yield ever made, and there are 
some who sharply criticise such figures ; 
but they must not forget that, in addition 
to the superior conditions reported, there 
is a large addition to the area planted ; 
for instance, the official figures estimate 
the acreage increase at over 2,700,000 
acres for winter wheat and 418,000 acres 
for the spring planting. 

The acreage is something that can be 
very closely estimated, and when the 
conditions are high, the estimate of yield 
per acre on the average is ascertained 
from statistics of former years where the 
conditions have been similar. We do not 
think that the figures given can be very 
successfully questioned, for the statis- 
tics of the Government Bureau are very 
likely to be based on pretty accurate in- 
formation, and the results are estimated 
without partiality or prejudice. 

The question of merchandise exports is 
becoming important; fortunateiy, the 
the promise, or, indeed, assurance, given 
of a great wheat yield is stimulating a 
large outward movement of breadstuffs, 
so that the figures of the increase in dol- 
lars for the week of the export value 
from this port is over $2,000,000 greater 
than for the corresponding week of 1890. 

. In a word, imports are beginning to de- 
cline and exports to increase, and this is 
but a beginning. The cause of the ex- 
cessive imports of the past six or eight 
months is well understood; the whole 
country was surfeited with various de- 
scriptions of foreign fabrics sent over 
here in anticipation of the new tariff— 
sent here on commission to be sold ; and 
we have absorbed them, or they are here 
for absorption. It is the universal opinion 
of the dry-goods trade that this crowding 
of last year will reduce very heavily the 
demands for the coming year,and it is 





facturers here that the latter will supply 
the markets here to the exclusion of 
large lines of foreign makes. This being 
the case, there is every reason for believ- 
ing that no such indebtedness against us 
will be created the coming year as has 
been during the last in our foreign com- 
mercial intercourse, and, furthermore, 
that our conditions here are going to be 
so unquestionably favorable to a prosper- 
ous year that soon the security markets 
abroad will absorb again many of the 
stocks and bonds which recently have 
come back to us under the straitened con- 
dition of the money markets abroad, and 
which are now relieved. The foreigners 


have made so much money from their in- | London. 


vestments in our markets in the years 
past that it is against human nature to 
suppose for a moment that they are go- 
ing to let us alone, speculatively, now. 
We look for a turn in the wheel of for- 
tune before long that will give our mar- 
kets a great inning. “It is a long road 
that has no turning,” and the road, so far 
as we can see in the past, has a very bar- 
ren look. It is time for a change, and 
conditions are shaping to fit the time. 
We advise all who can to prepare for it. 

The Bank of England has this week 
past given a general schedule of the as- 
sets and liabilities of Baring Bros.’ affairs 
as they now show up in the hands of the 
syndicate which guaranteed them last 
Jan The schedule is a remarkable 
one in the fact that it shows a reduction 
of liabilities from, say, about $120,000,- 
000 when the syndicate took possession, 
to about $35,000,000 now, and makes an 
exhibit which indicates that there will be, 
say, $10,000,000 balance on the credit 
side when the liquidation is completed. 
Quite a dainty capital, it will be seen, will 
remain to the old firm. 

Railway earnings are more irregular 
than they have been, but yet, with the 
heavy movement of breadstuffs, they are 
showing up well, considering that the 
comparison is with the heavy returns of a 


year ago. 

The bank statement is as follows : 
Loans, decrease ...... sees $3,201,800 
Specie, increase.....-..++ 753,100 
Legal ers, decrease... 2,946,400 
Deposits, decrease........ 390,900 

increase..... ecee 3,997,220 


This gives to the city banks a surplus 
reserve of $10,484,825. Money has 
been simply a drug at almost nominal 
rates during the whole week, closing at 
the ruling rate of about two and one-half 
to three per cent., with the greater bulk 
of the business of the past three days at 
two and one-half per cent. 
Watt STREET. 








For Nervous Exhaustion 
Use Horsford’s Acid Phosphate. 

Dr. H. C. McCoy, Algona, Ia., says: va | 
have used it in cases of dyspepsia, nervous 
exhaustion, and wakefulness, with pleasant 
results. Also think it of great service in de- 

condition of the system resulting 
on biliary derangement.”’ 


S. F. JAYNE & CO., 


Managers of Estates, 
Investors in New York Real Bstate 
and Mortgages for Residents 
and Non-Residents. 
APPRAISERS AND BROKERS IN REAL ESTATE. 


254 West Twenty-third Street and 
59 Liberty Street, NEW YORK. 











PROVIDENT 
TRUST COMPANY 


Receives deposits. 
We allow 6% on call, or 7% 
for one year or longer. We shall 
cheerfully give you full particu- 
lars and many references. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, President. 
36 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 
(Please mention The Caristian Union.) 





NVESTMENT 


<r 7 
Send for particulars of a hign-class industrial se- 
curity, pa fifteen per cent. per annum. Thorough 
in = highest references. P.O. Box 151. 


— 


MORTGAGE COMPANY. 


This Company solicits di 
about all first-class investments wegen 

Buys_and negotiates Municipal, Rail- 
ae 2 wane, Industrial, and tion 


I«sues its debentures and negotiates 
mortgage loans. 
CHARLES N. FOWLER, President. 
CHAS. BENJ. WILKINSON. Vinee 
HAWBHAN, Sec. and 


OFFICES: 


New York, 208 Broadway. Boston, 117 Devonshire 
Phila.. 4th & Chestnut aes een 
Engiana. Berlin, Germany. 


Treas. 





BARING, MAGOUN & CO., 
15 WALL S8T., NEW YORK, 
SUCCESSORS TO 
KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., NEW YORK, 
Buy and Sell Exchange 

- on principal European cities. 
jue Commercial and Travelers’ Credi: 
available in all parts of the world. ” 
Agents and Attorneys of 
BARING BROTHERS & CO., LiTep, 
LONDON. 


KIDDER, PEABODY & CO., BOSTON. 
Choice Investment Securities. 





LETTERS OF CREDIT 


FOR TRAVELERS 

AVAILABLE EVERYWHERE, ISSUED BY 

KNAUTH, NACHOD & KUHNE, 
May be obtained at their Office, 
5 AND 7 SOUTH WILLIAM ST., 
or through the 

LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 

42D STREET, 
Opposite Grand Central Depot. 


Circular Letters of Credit 


FOR TRAVELERS 
IN POUNDS STERLING OR IN FRANCS 
IS8UED BY 


JOHN MUNROE & CO., 
32 Nassau St., N. Y., - 
4 POST-OFFICE SQUARE, Boston. 


HovusE in Paris, - MUNROE & CO. 


The CRNTRAL TRUST C0. 


DENVER, COLO. 
Succeeding the Loan Business of 
HAYDEN & DICKINSON. 


We have for sale choice First M 
Real Estate and Imp: 








in Wi 
curities that we have careful per- 
sonal “7 believe to be 
absolutely safe, We O shall have, | from 
School District and other Bonds” We tate 
spondense. and will furnish the best of references, 


Directors :—F. D. Levering, Pres.; ©. E. Dickin- 
son, Vice-Pres.; R. N. Pearson. ry: Smith, 
Treas. ; Thos. 8. Hayden. — 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES, 
The Middlesex 


Banking Company, 


PAID CAPITAL, - $600,000. 
Offers 6 r cent. Debentures, secured by 
leposit of mo; es with the Union Trust 
Company of New York. ount of issue lim- 
ited by law. Connecticut Trastees, Execu- 
tors, etc., can invest in these bonds. 

FRANK R. JOHNSON, New York Agent, 31-33 
Broad Street. 
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One who wants to be intelli- 
gent on the subject of lending 
money west may begin by 
sending to the Kansas City 
Investment Company, for a 
pamphlet that no one will fail 
to understand and that no one 
will find beneath his notice. 

Free. 


Tar Kansas City Investment CoMPAN®, 
Kansas City, Missouri; or 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire, 

aa it. 


Office John Jeffries & Sons. Boston 





AMERICA, 
MrnuST ost 


7* 


Capital subscribed .....+.0-. $2.000.000 00 No. 173 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 

OMAN) 20. ccc eeeceeseecees A 000 Issue its 8 Per Cent. Preferred ™ 
Summons. "a Undivided 56.716 85 | MOM, and Installment Shares the ben 
PARIOEE sons vos siecehes dabesoecessns 11,168,685 04 | and investment now offered to the pub- 


lic, Competent and experienced financi 
have examined :.nd approved its plans a 
methods. A limited amount of this stock is 
offered, subject to prior sale. 

Write for prospectus and full information. 





Wisa Uncle 8am ont Aunt “ar think, etc., of 
and Seattle. Send stampto Eshe 
ANHINGTON mann. Liowellveaio Masta teey 


BOOKS BY LYMAN ABBOTT. 


The Christian Union Company will send to 
any address, postpaid, any of the following 
named books by Rev. Lyman Abbott, D.D., 
on receipt of price. 

FOR FAMILY WORSHIP. Parr I.— 
Scripture Selections; Part II.—Family 
ty ee 12mo, cloth, red edges. Price, 











FAMILY PRAYERS. 12mo, cloth. Price, 
50 cents. This volume contains Part II. 
of ** Family Worship ’’—i.e., the Prayers 
without the Readings. 


SIGNS OF PROMISE. Eighteen Ser- 
mons preached in Plymouth Church, 
Brooklyn, 1887-1889. 12mo, cloth, gilt 
top. Price, $1.50. 

“Full of earnest and vigorous 

nently stimulating.’’— Congregati 

“Clear and c . influ- 

ences of the ens Cnies Renee _ 

THE GOSPEL COMMENTARY: A 

Compl-te Chronological Narrative of the 

Life of Our Lord, woven from the Text of 

the Four Evangelists. With 2,400 Notes, 

original and selected from 340 authors. 

Full indexes. By James R. Gilmore and 

Lyman Abbott. 840 pages, cloth, red 

ges. Price, $1.50. [The only Anno- 
tated Consolidated Gospels published. ] 


THE LIFE OF CHRIST. With designs 
by Doré, Delaroche, Fenn, and others. 
12mo, cloth. Price, $1.75. 


DICTIONARY OF RELIGIOUS 
KNOWLEDGE. With several hun- 
dred maps and illustrations. Royal 8vo, 
cloth. Price, $6. 

** I kaow no more valuable Bible-help than this, for 

its accuracy and its comprehensiveness.’’— Rev. How- 

ard Crosby, D.D. 

OLD TESTAMENT SHADOWS OF 
NEW TESTAMENT TRUTHS. I- 
lustrated. Square 8vo, cloth. Price, $3; 
gilt edges, $3.75. 

* There ii ivid i is de- 
lightfuls’ The Old Bevde, thas have boon cuted ty'so 
many gleaners, are vitalized into reproductiveness.” 
—Independent. 


IN AID OF FAITH. 12mo. Price, $1. 


ILLUSTRATED NEW TESTAMENT 
COMMENTARY. In two popular edi- 
tions. The Handy Edition, five volumes, 
small 8vo, price per volume, $1.75. Vol- 
ume I., Matthew; Volume IIL., Mark and 
Luke; Volume til., John; Volume IV., 
Acts; Volume V., Romans. The House- 
hold Edition, threo volumes, royal 8vo, 
price per volume, $3. Volume a Mat- 
thew and Mark; Volume IIL., Luke and 
John; Volume I[II., Acts and Romans. 


thought, and emi- 
ist. 





Address The Christian Union Company, 
Clinton Hall, Astor Place, New York. 





BOOKS BY 


Hamilton W. Mabie. 


The following books by Mr. Hammon W. 
Masri will be sent to any address by The 
Christian Union, postpaid, on receipt of price. 


UNDER THE TREES AND ELSE- 
WHERE. 12mo. $1.25. 


MY STUDY FIRE, 12mo. $1.25. 


NORSE STORIES RETOLD FROM 
THE EDDAS. 16mo. $1.00. 








QUR NEW ENGLAND. Her Na 
| ture Described by Hamilton Wright Ma- 
bie, and Some of Her Familiar Scenes 
| Illustrated. The illustrations are photo- 
;  gravures from Nature, with remarques 
drawn by Frank T. Merrill. Oblong 
| quarto, limp cover, with photogravure on 
Japanese paper, gilt edges. Price, $4.00; 
| cloth, illuminated, price, $5.00. 
| 





‘dress The Christian Union, 
Clinton Hall,fAstor Place, New York, 
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/Esop’s 


A FAMILY PAPER. 
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Fables 


Reproduced from an elegant edition bublished in London in 1793, with numerous quaint and characteristie 


illustrations engraved on copber 
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The Lion and the Other Beasts 


=SIHE Lion and several other beasts en- 
tered into an alliance offensive and de- 
fensive, and were to live very sociably 
together in the forest. One day, hav- 


ing made a sort of an excursion by 





way of hunting, they took a very fine, 
large, fat deer, which was divided into four parts; 
there happening 


Lion, and only three others. 


to be then present his majesty the 
After the 
made, and the parts were set out, his majesty advancing 


division was 


forward some steps, and pointing to one of the shares, was 
pleased to declare himself after the following manner: 
‘This I seize and take possession of as my right, which 
devolves to me, as I am descended by a true, lineal, he- 
reditary succession from the royal family of Lion: that 
(pointing to the second) I claim by, I think, no unrea- 
sonable demand; considering that all the engagements 
you have with the enemy turn chiefly upon my courage 
and conduct; and you very well know, that wars are too 
expensive to be carried on without proper supplies. 
Then (nodding his head towards the third) that I shall 


take by virtue of my prerogative; to which, I make 
no question, but so dutiful and loyal a people will pay 
all the deference and regard that I can desire. Now, 
as for the remaining part, the necessity of our present 
affairs is so very urgent, our stock so low, and our 
credit so impaired and weakened, that I must insist 
upon your granting that, without any hesitation or de- 


mur; and hereof fail not at your peril.’ 


A pplication 

No alliance is safe which is made with those that 
are superior to us in power. Though they lay them- 
selves under the most strict and solemn ties at the open- 
ing of the congress, yet the first advantageous oppor- 
tunity will tempt them to break the treaty; and they will 
never want specious pretences to furnish out their decla- 
rations of war. It is not easy to determine, whether it is 
more stupid and ridiculous for a community to trust itself 
first in the hands of those that are more powerful than 


themselves, or to wonder afterwards that their confidence 


and credulity are abused, and their properties invaded 
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Christian Endeavor 
Topic.’ 


WHY SHOULD WE PRAISE THE 
LORD? 


Ps. Ixxxvi.. 12, 13; 1 Pet. ii., 9. 
(Praise Meeting.) 


NE who can subscribe to the twelve 
articles of the ‘ Apostles” Creed” 
certainly has a dozen comprehensive 
reasons for praise. In fact, the devout 
heart can scarcely refrain from giving 
utterance to an ascription of praise after 
the repetition of each article of his 
faith. 

Furst, we have the thought of God as 
the Creator of the universe, the Author 
of all the life and beauty that we enjoy, 
and, because the Creator, the Preserver, 
who will not leave his work to take care 
of itself, but will keep it in order until 
the day of the new heavens and the new 
earth. And when we add to this the 
thought of the Psalmist, “It is he that 
hath made us, and we are his ;” when we 
remember the fatherhood of God and all 
that relationship implies, and all that we 
know is included in it, from our own 
experience of his love, his care, his good- 
ness, we cannot but praise him that he is 
“God the Father Almighty, Maker of 
heaven and earth.” 

The words “ Jesus Christ, his only Son 
our Lord,” briug to mind that wonderful 
gift of God's love to the world, that 
those he had created in his own image, 
but who had marred that image— 
the children that were wandering away 
from him—that these should not perish ; 
and we say with the Apostle Paul, 
“ Thanks be to God for his unspeakable 
gift.” Then the wondrous truth of the 
incarnation—Jesus, the Lord of Glory, 
emptying himself of his glory, “ taking 
the form of a servant, being made in the 
likeness of men,” living a quiet life of 
toil in Nazareth for thirty years, and for 
three years teaching and healing, endur- 
ing misunderstanding and abuse, that he 
might “in all things be made lke unto 
his brethren.” Surely for this we praise 
him. Then the end of that perfect life— 
the suffering, the crucifixion, death, and 
burial. While we cannot comprehend 
the mystery of it, this we know, that 
thus he fulfills the name given him by the 
heavenly messenger, before his birth, 
saving his people from their sins. And 
the truth that burst upon the world on 
that first Easter morning, after the dark- 
ness and despair of the sealed tomb, 
a truth of which St. Paul says, “If Christ 
hath not been raised, your faith is vain; 
yeare yet ip yoursins.... But now hath 
Christ been raised from the dead, the 
first fruits of them that are asleep.’ 
This truth brings the song of praise to 
our lips. ‘That he returned to heaven and 
sitteth now at the right hand of God as 
our lutercessor, so that we can come to 
God pleading his name, is cause for joy ; 
also, that on that day when we shail 
be judged for the deeds done in the 
body, we shall have our Saviour, who 
loves usand died for us, to be our Judge. 

We praise him for the gift of the Huy 
Spirit, the Comtorter, he who inspires our 
prayers, our Godward thoughts, brings 
to our minds the words of Jesus, pleads 
with us when we wander, is our Teacher 
and Guide through life; and for the 
Church of Christ, its communion and fel- 
lowsbip, its shelter, its blessing, and its 
opportunity for service. 

or the promise of the forgiveness of 
our sins through Jesus, the Lamb ot God ; 
tor the promise of that mystery of which 
St. Paul writes, “ We shall not all sleep, 
but we shall all be changed,” and for the 
promise of everlasting life, we offer our 
sincere and heartfelt praise. 

As we all have our special, personal rea- 
sons for praise, we can intersperse our 
songs of praise and our prayers of thanks- 
giving with testimonies to the goodness 
of the Lord. An answered prayer, a de- 
liverance from temptation, a perplexity 
solved, a burden made lighter because of 
help to bear it, strength renewed through 
waiting upon him, a soul redeemed that 
we have sought to lead to Christ—if any 
one of these biessings has been ours during 
the past month, let us, in our meeting this 


1 For the week beginning June 28, 1891. 





week, bear witness to the Giver of every 
good gift. 

References : Ex. xv., 1, 2 ; Ps. xxx., 11, 
12—xxxiii., 1, 21—xxxiv., 1—xxxv., 28— 
xl, 3—xlii, 4—l., 23—li., 14, 15—Ixv., 
1—lxvi., 1, 2—Ixix., 30—Ixxix, 13— 
Ixxxix, 15, 16—exix., 54—exxvi., 1-3; 
Isa. xxv., 1—xliii., 21—Ix., 18; Acts xvi. 
25 ; Epb. v., 19, 20; Col. ini., 16; Heb. 
xuii., 15, 16; Rev. xix, 5, 6—xiv, 2, 3. 

Daily Readings: (1) Ps.c¢, 1-5; (2) 
Isa. xii., 1-6; (3) Ps. exlv., 1-21; (4) 
Luke xix., 29-40 ; (5) Ps. xevi., 1-13; (6) 
Luke xv., 20-32; (7) Ps. lxxxvi., 12, 13; 
1 Pet. ii, 9. 








THE PRAYER-MEETING. 


To the Editors of The Christian Union: 

America has been my home since 1835, 
but my religious life began in England in 
1832. I have never seen an American 
prayer-meeting conducted as were the 
prayer-meetings in England fifty-six 
years ago, and it may interest your read- 
ers to have a description of one. 

Prayer and conference meetings were 
not united, but each remained specifically 
what its name indicated. Except the 
opening prayer, no prayer was ever made 
at the speaking meetings, and the Script- 
ure was not read at either prayer or con- 
ference meetings. 

At the prayer-meeting the leader an- 
nounced the opening hymn, and all rose 
to their feet and sang it. After this all 
knelt and the leader prayed, after which 
any one prayed who felt moved to do so. 
All prayers were voluntary. After a 
prayer or two they again rose to their 
feet and stood while a familiar hymn was 
sung. Any one might start a hymn, or, 
if he could not sing, he would line it and 
some one else would start the tune. It 
was always understood that the one who 
selected the hymn would next lead in 
prayer, and some one else would follow. 
No time was lost in waiting, and the 
prayers were never very long, but full of 
the Spirit. X. 








—Mr. Spurgeon uses a homely illustra- 
tion, which is at once a rebuke to one 
class and an admonition to another: 
“When a dog is not noticed he doesn’t 
like it ; but when the dog is after a fox 
he doesn’t care whether he is noticed or 
not. If a minister is seeking for souls 
he will not think of himself.” 








Sharpens 
The Appetite 


There is nothing for which we recommend Hood’s 
Sarsaparilla with greater confidence than for loss of 
appetite, indigestion, sick headache, and other 
troubles of dyspeptic nature. Inthe most natural 
way this medicioe gently tones the stomach, and 
makes one feel ** real hurgry.”’ 


Ladies in Delicate Health 


or very dainty and particular at meals, after taking 
Hood's Sareaparilla a few days. find themselves long 
ing fur and eatiog the plainest food with unexpected 
relish and satisfac.ion. Try it. 


That Tired Feeling 

“I have been taking Hood’s Sarsapariila for the 
past three months with great benefit. My appetite 
is now good, the bad tatte ia my mouth has gone, 
and those tired feelir g spells do not come over me as 
they used to.”’—Mrs I. B. Cuasz, cor. Durfee and 
Cherry ste , Fall River, Mass. 

N. B. Be sure to get 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


Sold bv all druggists. $1; six for $5. Prepared only 
by C. I. HOOD & CO., Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 








EDUCATIONAL. 








New York, New York. 
autem 
~+-_ a omen 


TEA 
Oldest and best known in U. 
Established 1855. 3 East lérs Sreeet, N. Y. 





Connecticut, New London, Conn. 
[Emer AND BACKWARD BOYS 





This school, for ten such boys, is open all the year 
round. Delightful summer and winter home. 
a —— | = by an ex- 

rienc ysician and teacher. 
a ‘ Dr. Writramson, New London, Conn. 





Conwsoticut, Hartford, 31 Wethersfield Ave. 
ART-ORD PREPARATORY IN- 
SrITUTE. 9th Year. Schoo! year opens 
Bept 23. 1891. Summer session begins June 23, ** Ten 
Weeks’’ A good hom; and carea sured. Studies 
elective. For catalogue address E. R. Tuomson. 


Connecticut, Norwalk. 

Iss BAIRD’S INSTITUTE. 

A Home School for Girls and Young Ladies. 
Primary, Intermediate, and College Preparatory 
courses. Carefui attention to morals and manners. 
Heaithful location. Gymnasium. Terms moderate. 


New Jexszy, New Brunswick, 66 Bayard 8t. 
HE MISSES ANABLE’S 


BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL 
Por Girls and Young Women. One hour from New 
York. Resid@nt Native French and German teach- 
ers. Terma, $500. 





Connecticut, New Haven, 56 Hillhouse Avenue. 
CHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES. 
WEST END INSTITOTE. Mrs. Capy and Miss 
Capy, ayy Prescribed and Elective Courses 
of Study, or College Preparatory Course. Circulars. 
Early application necessary. 





Connecticut, Hartford. 
OODSIDE SEMINARY, 
Home and College Preparatory for Girls. 
Miss SARA J. SMITH, Principal. 


Connecticut. Windsor. 
OUNG LADIES’ INSTITUTE.—A 


College Preparatory and Home School for girls 
of all ages. Superior advantages for French, Ger- 
man, Music, and Art. Board and tuition, 

The twenty-fifth Sy will bezi 
Miss J. 8. WitL1aMs, Principal. 





year. 
24, 1891. 





Inuro1s, Chicago, 1626 Indiana Avenue. 
IsS MARTIN’S HOME AND DAY 


BCHOOL for Girls. Bituated in one of the 
—- pene quarters of the city. Address Miss 
art 





Kentucky, Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, 

An English aud classical school for girls. The 
oldest schooi for women in the South. Teachers are 
graduates of the best colleges. Fits for Wellesley. 
Accommodations first-class in every varticular. 

W. T. Pornrze. 





MassacuusEtts, Boston, 10 Ashburton Place. 
OSTON UNIVERSITY 
Enlarged Quarters New Lib: ry. Largest + RN 
nD ow ° A 
Fees moderate. Free Scholarships. Opens Octo. 
ber 1. Address Hon. E H. Bennerr, Dean. 





Massacuvusetts, Lowell. 
ELViIDERE SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 


Prepares for Vassar, Wellesley. Smith, etc. 
Day and boarding pupils received. For cirewlars 
aod terms address promptiy Mrs. E. J. UNDERHILL 
49 Nesmith Bt. 


Massacuusetts, South Byfield, Essex Co. 
UMMER ACADEMY. 
129th year. Home School for thirty boys 
Pupils fitted for Harvard and other colleges. and for 
scientific schools. A jarge farm belongs to and ad- 
joins the Academy grounds. Good facilities for salt- 
water bathing and boating. Arrangements made 
for private tutoring in summer vacation. Address 
Joun W. Perkins, Master 








MassacHusetTTs, Boston, 50 Bromfield Street. 
PASteaNn TEACHERS’ AGENCY. 


E F FOSTER. Manager. 





MaAssacuuseEtts, Boston, 18 Newbury Street. 
isS ABBY H. JOHNSON’S HOME 
and Day School for Young Ladies reopens Oc- 
tober 1. 189!. 
Ruperior opportunities for the study of Language, 
Literature, History, and Philosophy. 


Massacuvusetts, Amherst. 
AK GROVE HOME SCHOOL re- 
opens Beupember 24th, 1891, Pupils received at 
Smith and Wellesley on our ce 
Miss Vartine W. Burrum, A.B., Principal. 








Massacuusetts, Plymouth. 
QcHOoL OF APPLIED ETHICS. 
JULY 1 TO AUGUST 12 


I.—ECONOMICS. In chargecf Prof H.C Apams. 
TL—asstOey “4 RELIGIONS. In charge of 


Prof. 0. H. Toy. 
1IL.—ETHICS. In charge of Prof. Ferrx ADLER. 
Assisted by a corps of prominent professors. 
Tuition, includirg all lectures, $10 
For fuller information. appty to the Dean of the 
school, Prof. H. ©. Apams, 1,602 Chestnut Street, 
Philade} phia. 





Massa Hvsetts. B ston, Freeman Pl., Beacon St 
CHOOL OF EXPRESSION.—Summer 


Term July ll. Zhe most thorough work for 
voice and delivery. 





Massacuusetts. Worcester. 
ORCESTER ACADEMY. 

Fifty-Eighth Year. Thorough prepara- 
tion for any college or scientific school. Certificate 
admits to Brown, Colby. Coigate,Cornell, Dartmouth, 
Williams, Amnerst, and Worcester Polytechnic In- 
stitute. New building; admirably equipped with la- 
boratories, libraries, lecture rooms, and superb gym- 
nasium. Dormiteries, single and double rooms. Both 
buildings heated by steam. Ample playgrounds. 

D W. Apercrompre, A.M., Principal. 





Massacuvusetts, Boston, 40 Berkeley Street. 


yours WOMEN’S 

CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 
The School of Domestic Science and lodustriai Arts 
r-opens October 7, 1c91. Address Principal of the 
School for circulars. 





New Hampsures, Portsmouth. 
SS A. C. MORGAN’S SCHOOL FOR 
YOUNG LADIES, Portsmouth, N. H., re 
opens Sept 30, 1891. J. @. Whittier ays, ** A better, 
healthier, and pleasanter place for a school could 
scarcely be found in New Engiand.” 





New Jensry, Freehold. 
REEHOLD INSTITUTE. 
8chool for Boys only. College and business 
preparation a specialty. Boys taken through sum- 
mer, A. A. Cuambers, A.M., Principal. 





New Jersey, Bridgeton. 
VY HALL. 
H d College preparatory School fer Youn 
Ome anadien Ketablished 186L. 4 
Mrs. J. ALLEN Maxwett, Princival, Bridgeton, N. J. 





New Jerszy, Mount Holly. 
OUNT HOLLY (N. J.) ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS. Between Philadelphia and New 
York. Heaithful, helpful, homelike Education 
with formation of character. College Preparatory, 











English, and Courses. $40 per year. 
" Henry M. WaLRApT (Yale), Principal. 


New Yorx, New York City, 525 Park Av., cor, 6lst 8t. 
ACADEMIC CLASSES FOR GIRLS. 
Devoted to coll paration. Pu 
ceived at any time. Mustruction in Delsarte 
ey 


Magy B. Warton, A.B., and Lom A. Banes. 





New York, Fort Edward. 
yo2= EDWARD COLLEGIATE IN. 


STITUTE. For 100 your gvenee. Superb mod- 
ern buildings Twelve teachers Six graduating 
courses and preraratery For:+chool year Sept. 14, 
$240 pays board, furnished room. and all tuition, ex- 
cept music. art. stenography, and Cope riing. Bee 
illustrated catalogue. Jos. E. Kine DD. 





New York, Clinton. 
OUGHTON SEMINARY 
Advantages unsurpassed. | ny Mabel en 
van le trai e 
addreas ’ Brinevpal ya G tame 





New York. Eimira. 
SS CHALMERS’ 
DAY SCHOOL for Girls. 
Full academic course. with diploma. Prepar+s for 
leadipg women’s colleges. Eieventh year begins 
September 16, 1891 Address 
Miss Mary C. Gray, Assoc. Prin. 


HOME AND 
Nuwber limired. 





New Yorx, Cornwall and Peekskill. 
EW YORK MILITARY ACADEMY. 


Academic Dept. at Cornwall. N.Y. Prep. Dept. 
and Summer School at Worrall Hall. Peek-kill. For 
catalogue address Col C. J. Wriext, A.M. 





New Yorx, New York City, 7 West Sth Street. 
ARK CLASSICAL SCHOOL.—Board- 


ing and Day Scheol for Girls. Reopens Septem- 
ber oe Circulars sent on application. " 
Mrs. Lewis and Miss Ketsey, A M., Principals. 





New Yorx, New York City, 9 University Place. 
EW YORK COLLEGE FOR THE 
TRAINING OF TEACHERS. 


For those who are graduates of colleges, nor- 
mal schools, seminaries, high schools, teachers of 
experience, and any who wish to become 


PROFESSIONAL TEACHERS. 


Information cheerfully furnish>d regarding the 
courses in Ped: vs nual Training Kirdergar- 
ten; the study of Form. Drawing Color, Natural 
Science, Vocal Music. and Scholarships. 





New Yor«. Poughkeepsie. 
IVERVIEW ACADEMY. 56th year. 


Prepares thoroughly for Col'!«ge the Govern- 
ment Acidemies, and Buein'ss Milita-v Oren iza- 
10D. Biesez & Amen, Prit. cipals. 





New York, Newburgh. 
IGLAR’S PREPARATORY SCHOOL 


The mistake in brirgirg up boys begins at eight. 
A pamphlet. ($690 a year.) H W. &16Lar. 





New Yorx, Garden City. 


- HE CATHEDRAL SCHOOL OFST. 

PAUL.” Garden City, L I. Bovs’ Board- 
ing School Collers Preparation, Military Discipline. 
Address “‘ Heap Master” during July and August, 
Scar boro’ Beach. Me. 





New York, Saratoga Sprirgs 
EMPLE GROVE LADIES’ sEMI- 
NARY 5Buperior facilities for the higher Sci- 
ences, Philosephy. Languages, Music. Painting. es- 
thetic aud social cu'ture. Thirty seventh year begins 
Sept. 16. Address Cnas. F. Down, Ph.D., Pres 





New York, Aurora. 
ELLS COLLEGE FOR WOMEN.-— 


Three Full Courses of Study. Location beau- 
‘jul and healthful. A refined Christian bome. New 
Buildirg with Modern Improvemerts. Session be- 
gios Septembe 16, 1891. 8: nd for Catalogue. 
KE. 8, Frissezr. DD. ident. 





PernsyLvania. Bryn Mawr. 
RYN MAWR COLLEGE, a Oollege 


for Women, Bryn Mawr, Pa , 10 miles from Phila- 
delphia. Offers uate and unde uate 


man. ircludirg Gothic and Old High 
Gistory, Political Science. Physics, Chemistry 


ology. and lectures on Philosophy. Gyeresium, 
wit. t’s apparatus complete. Fellowships 
(valine $450) in Greek. English, Mathematics. History, 
and Biology. For Program, address az above. 





PennsYLvAniA. Philadelphis, 1,924 Chestnut 8t. 
SS BOYER’S ENGLISH, FRENCH, 


AND MUBIC SCHOOL, for B -arding and Da 
Pupils. Music Department in charge of Miss K. P, 
— aud under the supervision of W. H. Sher- 
wood. 





PENNSYLVANIA, Ogontz, 
GONTZ SCHOOL FOR YOUNG 


’, LADIES (removed in 1883 from Chestnut Street. 
PhiladeJphia. to Ogontz. the spacious countrv seat 
of Jay Cooxe) will b gin its forty second year Wed- 
readay Sept 30th. For circulars, apply to Prrnct- 
PALS Ogee School, Montgomery Countv. Pa. 

neipus. Principat Emerita. 
Miss Frances E Bennett, Miss H. A. Ditiaye. 
Miss Sytvia J Eastman. 





Raopg Istanp East Greenwich 
AST GREENWICH ACADEMY. 


Founded 1802. Both Sexes. On Narragansett 
Bay. Steam heat Electric lizht. Endowed Twelve 
courses $20 ayear. September Ist. Fori!'ustrated 
catalogue, write Rev. F. D. Buaxesues, D D. 


Hellmuth 
College 


For YOUNG WOMEN and GIRLS. 
Large illustrated Catalogue sent on application. 
Rev. E. N. ENGLISH, M. A., Principal. 
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Inquiring Friends. 





subscriber sending an inguiry on any sub- 
iolt to The Christian Umea, accompanied with a 


stamp, will receive a reply either through 
the colum».s of the paper or by personal letter. 
The answer will be given as promptly as practi- 


In The Christian Union of May 28, lesson 
‘Hezekiah the good King,’ is the follow- 
ing sentence: ‘He revived the observance 
of the Passover, of which no celebration had 
been recorded since the time of Joshua.” ‘To 
what refer 2 Chron. viii., 12, 13,14; 1 Chron. 
xxiii., 30,31? Also 2 Chron. xxxv., 4, 18, 
and xxx., 26; 2 Kings xxiii., 21, 22? 

The references and our statement are 
consistent. It appears that David had 
kept the set feasts, and Solomon had 
offered sacrifices at the Passover. But, 
apart from these general allusions to the 
observance of the Passover, there is no 
record of any special celebration of it 
subsequent to that in Joshua, ch. v. 
From 2 Chron. xxx., 5, it appears that the 
Passover was revived by Hezekiah after 
long neglect. 








About three years ago I moved to a small 
suburban town where there are two churches 
—Congregationaland npiscopal. I liked the 
Congregational minister aud joined that 
church by letter. Shortly after the minister 
left Simce then the church has had two 
other ministers, neither of whom | cared for. 
Owing to that and various other reasons 
(waut of sympathy with the ruling element 
in the church and other causes which it is 
needless to mention, but which caused me to 
feel very unhappy and uncomfortable in the 
church), 1 sent a letter resigning from mem- 
bership of that church. 1am now informed 
that my action is unusual, irregular, and that 
1 cannot resign, so 1 have been asked to with- 
draw my resignation. ls ic a tact that one 
cannot resign from membership of a church ? 
1 can get a letter to another church, but as 
have no desire to join the Apiscopal Church, 
and no other church is near me, 1 have no 
need of such letter. I now worship at home, 
and occasionally go to church in other towns, 

CanDuR. 


A member of any church is subject to 
the rules of the church, be they wise or 
otherwise. Some Congregationai churches 
recognize no way of terminating member- 
ship except by dismission to another 
church, excommunication, or desertion, 
in which last case the deserting member 
is ultimately dropped from the roll. 
Others recognize the right of formal 
withdrawal. ‘ihe principle was early 
recognized in the New Engiand churches 
that “the church never holds one a 
member against his will.” 





Will you kindly give me, either through 
Inquiring Frmends or by mail, the names ot 
some buvks which would be helptul to one 
wishing to do personal work for Uhrist, pre- 
senting the pian of salvation and kindred 
subjecis in asimple way ? M. J. 

A. D. F. Randoipp, New York, has 
numerous leaflets and booklets, such as 
** Successful Workers,” ** What it is to 
Beheve on Christ,’ “Why Join the 
Charch?” about 10 cts. each. Dr. W. 
Giadden’s “ Bemg a Christian” costs 
25 cus. Send also tor catalogue of F. H. 
Revell, this city. One who wishes intor- 
mation about Chrisuan philanthropy in 
general will do well to take the magazine 
* Lend a Hand ” (Boston, $2). 


Will Antoinette B. Hervey, the author 
of * The Catbird’s Fagade,” in our issue 
of May 14, please seud her address to 
the editurs. A check for her is heid here 
on account of lack of address. 


** Deep in unfathomable mines 
Ot never-taiung skill, . 
He treasures up His bright designs, 
And works His sovereign will,”’ 


is from William Cowper’s hymn, beginning : 


** God moves in a mysterious way, 
His wonders to perform.” 


It is in the ‘“‘Methodist Hymnal,” 161 ; 
‘Hymns of the Faith,’’ 464, and also in une 
hymns at the end ot the book of Com- 
mon Prayer of we Episcopal Uburch. An 
DHvgiish version of Beruard ot Clauny's hymn, 
‘**e Contempti Mundi,’”’ is published vy 
Anson F. D. Kanduiph, New York, in a book 
containing the seven great hymas of the 
Church, K.C.S. 





The beautiful poem in your issue of May 
7, beginming, * L will noc ask my neighbor 
of hos ereed,’’ was orginally published in 
** Scribner’s Monthly ”’ (atterwaids the “‘Cen- 
tury’) uuder the title ot “My Brother.” [ 
cannot be positive as to the date, but think 
it was about June, 1872. IL copied ‘it trom 
the magazine at tne time, and stull have the 
copy in my possession. 8. Ph. 


A LESSON. 


The following aneedote is told by M. 
Casimir Bonjour in an essay on polite- 
ness: The Marchioness de Coislin one 
day solicited an audience of Fouché, then 
Minister of Police. The audience was 
granted, but Fouché, who was resolved 
to refuse whatever the Marchioness might 
ask for, received her standing, with his 
elbow resting on the chimneypiece, and 
did not invite her to a seat. “Citizen 
Minister,” said the Marchioness, “ I come 
to ask what crime my sister, Madame 
d’Avary, has committed that she should be 
exiled.” “She is an enemy of the Gov- 
ernment,” replied Fouché, “and has the 
audacity to set it at defiance.” “She 
audacious !” retorted the Marchioness. 
“She defy the First Consul! How little 
you know her! She is so timid that she 
would not even venture to say, ‘Citizen 
Minister, have the goodness to hand me 
a chair.’” At these words Fouché was 
so disconcerted that he lost all his cour- 
age to be hostile, Madame de Coislin had 
a chair, and Madame d’Avary received 
permission to return to Paris. 








—Smiles were provoked at the recent 
Women’s Rights banquet in Boston when 
ex-Governor Long, who was presiding, 
requested Miss Susan B. Anthony to speak 
louder, and was met by the retort: “I 
speak louder than you do, Governor.” 








ADIRONDACK MOUNTAINS. 

Few Boston people are acquainted with 
the wonderful natural charms of the Adiron- 
dack region of Northern New York. ‘That 
vast extent of attractive country embraces 
mountains of no little grandeur, lakes by the 
hundred, beautiful valleys, and magnificent 
forests. It has long been famous all over 
the East for its unsurpassed hunting and 
fishing. In order to bring the Adirondacks 
within easy reach of Boston, the Fitchburg 

iJroad, commencing June 29 and continu- 
ing during the season, will run a special 
quick train to and from Plattsburg, the 
northern entrance to the great wilderness. 
Leaving Boston at 10:30 a.M., passengers 
will lunch at Bellows Falls and arrive at 
Plattsburg in season for dinner. The route 
takes the traveler through the pleasant hills 
and valleys of the Fitchburg Railrord's 
Cheshire division, across the Green Moun- 
tains, and for nearly one hundred miles along 
the rugged western shore of e Cham- 
plain. The Adirondack region is well sup- 
plied with hotels and boarding houses. and 
the opportunities for making summer homes 
there or at almost any point of the entire 
route between Fitchburg and Plattsburg will 
be found numerous and gatisfacto Koston 
people have made the New England coast 
populous from June to September. They 
will find the Adirondacks equally delightful 
and as yet less crowded. 








GOOD WORDS FOR THE CENTRAL. 


The Boston ‘Christian Leader,” in a re- 
cent editorial on the subject of passenger 
transportation, says: ‘* The New York Cen- 
trait & Hudson River Railroad has been so 
universally indorsed as the best route to the 
West as to make any words of ours almost 
unnecessary. It is the greatest trunk line in 
the world, and surpasses in equipment and 
train service that of any other line. All per- 
sons going West, either on business or pleas- 
ure, should invariably ticket via the ‘ Cen- 
tral’ and none other. There is nothing that 
would add to the comfort of the public that 
this great line does not adopt, and it stands 
to-day an ideal road. Its through trains run 
without change between New York and Chi- 
cago, Cincinnati, St. Louis, ete., and its 
equipment of the most palatial drawing-room, 
sleeping, and dining cars, has no parallel. 
We have often been via this route, and cheer- 
fully indorse it as, in our judgment, the route 
whereby the greatest comforc, luxury. and 
pleasure may be obtained.”’ . 








TO COLORADO VIA THE BURLINGTON 
‘ROUTE, 


ONLY ONE NIGHT ON THE ROAD. 


Leave Chicago at 1:00 Pp. M., or St. Louis 
at 8:25 A.M., and arrive Denver 6:15 P. M. 
the next day. Through Sleepers, Chair VUars, 
and Dining Cars. railways from the 
East connect with these trains and with 
similar trains via Burtington Route to Den- 
ver, leaving Chicago at 6:10 Pp. m., St. Louis 
at 8:15 Pp. M., and Peoria at 3:20 P. M. and 
8:00 P.M. All trains daily. 

‘Tourist tickets are now on sale, and can be 
had of ticket agents of all roads and at Bur- 
lington Route depots in Chicago, Peoria, and 
St. Louis. 

There is no better place than Colorado for 
those seeking rest and pleasure. 








A MODEL RAILWAY}, 


The Burlington Route, C. B. & Q. R. R., 
operates 7,000 miles of road, with termini in 
Chicago, St. Louis, St. Paul, Omaha, Kansas 
City, and Wenver. For speed, safety, com- 
fort, equipment, track, and efficient service 
it has no equal. The Burlington gains new 
patrons, but loses none. 





THE BRIGGS CASE. 
(Continued from page 816.) 


* We do not impugn the motive of one 
who is an Israelite indeed, in whom there 
is no guile. He only followed with un- 
suspecting simplicity the path laid out for 
him. But what we shounid like to know, 
and what the public would like to know, 
is, Who prepared that list? As we have 
had so many learned commentaries on the 
Book of Genesis, will some one who ‘ un- 
derstands all mysteries’ give us the ‘ gen- 
esis’ of that amazing Committee? For, 
however innocently the appointment was 
made, it was, judged by all parliamentary 
law, one of the most fligrant acts ever 
perpetrated in a public body.” 


“THE COMMERCIAL ADVERTISER.” 


The secular press is almost univer- 
sal in its condemnation of the eccles- 
iastical politics in the General Assem- 
bly which the New York “ Evangelist” 
so vigorously exposes. We quote from 
an editorialin the “Commercial Adver- 
tiser :” 


“Tt may be that the authorities of the 
Presbyterian Church have looked with 
disdain upon the comments of secular 
newspapers on the Briggs case. Secular 
papers were practically unanimous in 
condemning the action of the Detroit 
conference. But if the authorities of 
the Church had thought that the utter- 
ances of these journals were due simply 
to their non-reiigious character, we sus- 
pect that their eyes will soon be opened. 

* On top of this comes the ‘ Congrega- 
tionalist,’ which will be remembered as an 
exceptionally bitter advocate, in Dr. 
Dexter's time, of disciplining all foes to 
antiquated orthodoxy. The Princeton 
methods of the Assembly, including the 
packing of its committee against Dr. 
Briggs, are commented upon in that jour- 
nal, now apparently in the hands of 
liberal-minded men, as severely as they 
have been handled by any of the secular 
newspapers. The Christian Union, one 
of the best-informed and broadest-minded 
of the country’s religious journals, de- 
nounces, in equally uusparivg language, 
the indelicacy of Princeton’s bold stroke 
in seizing the case at Detroit, and settling 
it by a notably prejudiced judge and 

ary. 

“A little more experience of the kind, 
we suspect, will convince the orthodox 
enthusiasts, who did stop at means so 
long as they were securing their ends, that 
there is considerable practical common 
sense among the secular journals, even 
on distinctively religious questions. 
When the newspapers tell them that the 
attack of Princeton on Union was a Cad- 
mean victory, which will end in the total 
rout of the victors, they may smile indif- 
ferently. But they will acknowledge 
the truth before many months have 
passed.” 








THE QUEEN'S WITTY REBUKE. 


A fact but little known is that, besides 
Lord Kingsale and Lord Forester, there 
is another individual who has the curious 
prerogative of remaining covered in the 
presence of the British sovereigns ; namely, 
the Master of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
Anent this a curious anecdote has been 
narrated. A superstition prevails con- 
cerning the necessity for exercising the 
right or losing it altogether; so, when on 
a certain occasion the Queen visited Cam- 
bridge University, the well-known ard 
highly popular Master of Trinity kept his 
hat on during the proceedings. ‘Lhe Queen 
apparently did not notice the circum- 
stance, and the Master began to feel un- 





comfortable. At length, just as her 
Majesty was about to depart, he deferen- 
tially approached, and said, “Your Maj- 
esty has perhaps wondered that I should 
appear so far wanting in respect as to 
keep my hat on all day ; but—er—per- 
haps it has escaped your Majesty’s mem- 
ory that Lord Kingsale in Ireland, Lord 
Forester in England, and also the Master 


of Trinity have a right to keep their hats 
on in the presence of their sovereign.” 


** Quite so,—ahem,—but not in the pres- 


ence of a lady !” was the freezing rejoin- 
er.—[ Philadelphia Racord. 








WORKING GIRLS’ VACATION 





FUND. 

Previously acknowledged ........... $41 00 
Mrs. E. B. K. and Mother, East 

OC Eee 25 00 
H. E. C.. Worcester, Mass........... 10 00 
De, W. Ws Jr. Phila, Pa..:.....3- 5 00 
Eecace POORER |. - caccenacesees 10 00 
T. Oe. bes, rab, N.Y... ccc cceeess 5 00 
N. H. C., Cleveland, Ohio........... 2 00 


rs. J. S. B., Chagrin Falls, Ohio.... 5 00 
We Girls ” Circle of King’s Daugh- 

- ters, Whitewater, Wis........... 
Mrs. S. P. E., New York, N. ¥ 
A. L. P., Hudson, Wis 


Mrs, I. E. H., Traverse City, Mich... 


> 














Miss M. B. F., Washington, D.C..... 1 00 
A Subscriber, Jackson, N. H......... 2 00 
$139 00 

For Bilious Attacks 


heartburn, 

sick headache, 

and all disorders of 
the stomach, liver, 
and bowels, 


Ayer’s Cathartic Pills 


are the 

safest, surest, 
and most popular 
inedicine for 
family use. 


Dr. J. C. Ayer & Co. 


Every Dose Effective. 


CHERRY MALT 


PHOSPHITES. 


A WONDERFUL TONIC. 
A PERFECT PICK-ME-UP. 
TONES THE WHOLE SYSTEM. 


SOLD BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 












(SecTIONAL PLATE.) 


‘XII’ on 1847 ROGERS BROSA 
Spoons and Forks means they are plated three 
times heavier on the three points most exposed to 
wear as shown above, adding correspondingly 
to their durability, at an additional cost on Tea 
Spoons of 75c and on Table Spoons and Forks 
$1.50 per dozen. 

MANUFACTURED ONLY BY 
THE MERIDEN BRITANNIA Co. 
MERIDEN, CONN. 
NEW YORK, cA « SAN FRA LONDON. PARIS 
THESE GOODS ARE IN THE STOCK OF 
EVERY FIRST-CLASS DEALER. 
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Highest of all in Leavening Power.— Latest U. S. Gov’t Report. 


Reval 


Baking 


Powder 






ABSOLUTELY PURE 





0’ N FIL[T ~ OhA —_ a ae ao Streets, 


Importers and Retailers of 


FINE MILLINERY, 


‘DRY GOODS, Etc. 





The Largest and Finest Establishment of its kind in the Country. 





VACATION. 


vacation, they would do well to NI 
call and examine our fine stock of \ 


When our friends, the readers of The IMME ER are GOODS 8 on "SEAS 
or - 


COURKTRY. and MOUNTAINS, or, if 


you IME R 80 GOODS — TE 


our Catalogue (if you have one; if you have not, Jet us know and we willisend 


yo one free of charge) and see what you n 


@ are sure we can give you 


etter vaiue for your money than any other house in this country. 
Send for samples of gcods at any time ; we are always pleased to send them. 


H. O'NEILL & C0., 6th Avenue, 20th to 21st Streets, New York. 





BARRYS TRICOPHEROUS 








all impurities from the scalp, 
gray hair, and causes the 
and Beautiful, 

of the skin, 
cuts, bt Dees 


BARCLAY & & 


An elegant dressing exquisitely perfumed, removes 


air to grow Thick, Soft 
Infallible for curing eruptions, diseases 


prevents baldness and 


lands and muscles, and quickly healing Ss K I N 
e 
= ap hs 
a. dA Bienes B.. i York.! ESTABLISHED 1801. 





Dress Goods. 


To meet the demand for a dark blue 
fabric that is not affected by constant 
exposure to dampness and salt air, 
we have just imported a special line 
of Rain-proof English Navy Serge, in 
rough and soft weaves. 

Some all-wool French Challies, in 
neat designs on Blue, Maroon, Sage, 
Rose, and other grounds, recently sold 
at 50 cents and 60 cents, are now 
marked 85 cents a yard. 

The balance of the season’s wool 
novelties in dress length patterns will 
be offered at tempting prices to close 
out. Many of these will be suitable 
for early Fall wear. 


James McCreery & Co., 


Broadway and 11th Street, 
New York. 








COUNTRY SEATS, HOUSES AND FARMS 


On Hudson River, Westchester County, Connecticut. 
E. 8. MILLS, Jr., 17 Cast Forty-second St. 





HOSE ANSWERING AN ADVERTISEMENT WILL 

CONFER A FAVOR UPON THE ADVERTISER AND 

THE PUBLISHER BY STATING THAT THEY SAW 
THE ADVERTISEMENT In THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 

















4 FLOOR-WALKER. 


** Why. hello, old boy, I _haven’t seen you 
since you were married. What - you a 


Good for scouring, cleansing, 
for a soap powder, 
It smells the same”? for a fertilizer : 
HARTSHORN * gad in any article of food, yet 
it is used in some baking powders palmed off as 
“absolutely pure.” Is it in yours? Test it. 


AMMONIA 


“By any name 


Mix one heaping teaspoonful of baking powder with one spoonful of water ina 
tin cup; boil thoroughly for a few moments, sti: to prevent burning, and ifam- 
monia is present you can smell it inthe risingsteam. As baking powder, when 
first thrown into the water, will effervesce, do not mistake bubbling for boiling. 


The leavening power of Cleveland’s Baking Powder 
comes from cream of tartar and soda only, not ammonia 
or alum. That is why Cleveland’s is wholesome, 
leavens most and leavens best. Try acan—Cleveland’s. 


Rush! Rush!! Rush!!! 


Is the general cry in this busy country, and 





how tired the word makes us feel! But we 
will give you a lawn or veranda chair, made 
of woven rushes from the Sandwich Islands, 
in whose unique form and yielding depths 
you can dream away thesummer hours. Its 


price is only $6.50, and will last a life-time. 


KEELER & CO., 


91 Washington Street, just beyond Adams Sq., Boston, Mass. 








Comfort in 
House Heating. 


Did your furnace heat your house 
during the last severe winter ? 


OF COURSE IT DIDN'T. 


Now is the time to get estimates 
for the GuRNEY Hot WATER 
HEATER and RADIATORS. 

A pamphlet-book 






MAIN OFFICE : 


163 Franklin St., Boston. 
“* How Best to Heat Our Homes,” 11 sonn street, New | 
4 
FREE ON APPLICAT ~ 








AND EMBROIDERY MAOHINE 
afar wa new for Rug and Em! 





now? Traveling for the house, I supp 

“No, not exactly. Since the baby came 1 

bere become a floor-walker.—({Philadelphia 
imes. 





FOR THE VOICE. 

Hostess—‘* Don’t ¥ ag think my Seaahier 
has a fine voice, Bronson, and that I 
ought to send her to Paris to have it culti- 
vated ?”” Bronson—-“* Yes, if I were you I 
te send her at least as far as that.”— 

ife 


Lieb Company $= 


FCR IMPROVED AND ECONOMIC COOKERY. 
Get genuine only 








with this y "2 signature 


of Justus von Liebig in blue. 
Keeps for any length of time anywhere. 
MAKES THE BEST BEEF TEA. 


—Entract . Deel 

















Toilet Sets, 


FOR TOWN HOUSE OR COTTAGE, 


The Largest Variety, Best Selection, 


Is the-name which we 


and Lowest Prices. 


PORTABLE BATHS, WATER CARRIERS 


&e., &e. 


LEWIS & CONGER, 


130 AND 132 WEST 42D ST., 
Between Sixth Ave. and Broadway. 


Pinless 
> Clothes Line 


The only line ever invented that holds the clothes 
without pins; a perfect success; patent recently 
issued; sold only by AGENTS to whom the ex- 
clusive rightis given; on receipt of 50 cents we will 
send a sample line by mail; also, circulars, price list 
terms 4 agents;_ secure your territ: at once. 
Address THE PINLESS CLOTHES LINE 
COMPANY, 197 Hermon St., Worcester, Mass, 


ask vowto Fremenber 
when about-to purchase 


an-Orean. 





THE 
Leading Fashion. 


If you do not live with- 
in calling distance, write 
for sample sheet of Scotch 
Homespun Suitings from 
which our Eighteen-dol- 
lar Suits are made. 

Samples and full direc- 
tions ‘‘How to Take 
Measures and Order Suits 
by Mail” sent to any ad- 
dress for the asking. 

x. O. THOMPSON, 
Merchant Tailor and Clothier, 
245 BROADWAY, - - 








NEW YORK. 

















